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ACT  III.     Scene  I. 
CLOUDLAND. 

%ht  fact. 

The  golden  Julian  morn  was  gleaming  o'er  me, 

The  vestal  stars  were  waning  one  by  one, 
When,  lo  !  methonght  a  Vision  rose  before  me- 

Two  maidens  beauteous  as  the  noon-day  sun. 
On  the  pale  brows  of  One  were  towers  shining, 

A  glory  burst  like  Here's  from  her  eyes ; 
But  round  the  Other's  forehead  I  saw  twining 

Laiurels  and  roses  bright  as  brightest  skies. 


Then  quoth  the  first,  "  My  name,  beloved,  is  Power ; 

I  come  to  thee  and  woo  thee  for  mine  own  ; 
Wealth,  grandeur,  titles — these  shall  be  thy  dower. 

But  thou  must  seek,  court,  worship  me  alone. 
The  marble  palace  glittering  in  its  glory. 

The  ponap,  the  power,  the  attributes  of  Kings, 
These  I  can  give  thee,  with  a  name  in  story ! — 

Can'st  thou  for  these  put  forth  thine  eagle  wings  f 


Then  quoth  the  second,  "  Pomp,  and  power,  and  palace. 
And  royal  wealth,  and  grandeur,  are  not  mine  : 

/  cannot  give  thee  garden,  bower,  or  chalice 

Kesplendent  with  its  gems,  and  crowned  with  wine. 
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Titles  I  own  not,  sway  I  cannot  proffer ; 

Such  fleeting  phantoms  are  beneath  my  aim, 
Bnt  to  the  Wise  who  scorn  the  miser's  coffer, 

I  can  extend  the  crown  of  living  Fame. 

This  I  can  give  thee,  on  thy  temples  wreathing 

Immortal  honour,  glory  ne'er  to  end ; 
A  name,  unto  all  future  times  bequeathing 

A  bright  example,  guiding  foe  and  friend ; 
A  shining  place  in  history — a  splendour 

Out-dazzling  Kings' — the  sunshine  drowns  the  star — 
A  name  to  which  all  time  its  meed  shall  render, 

Which  Change  can  ne'er  destroy,  nor  Folly  mar." 

She  ceased,  and  I  was  left  alone,  unguided, 

A  little  cradled  child,  to  choose  between 
Power  and  Fame — alas  !  alas  !  divided 

Why  should  these  mighty  goddesses  be  seen  1 
Why  should  not  Fame  and  Power,  like  smiling  Graces, 

Wander  along  the  earth  to  woo  and  win  ? 
Why  should  not  he  who  seeks  the  bright  embraces 

Of  Power,  gain  them  but  by  aid  of  Sin  ] 

I  know  not — care  not.     Virgin  Fame  immortal. 

To  thee,  and  not  to  Power,  I  yield  my  soul ; 
Guide  her,  oh,  guide  her  through  thy  crystal  portal, 

Blazon  her  name  upon  thy  bannerol. 
What  care  I  for  the  lures  of  proud  dominion  1 

Dominion  is  of  earth,  and  born  of  crime  ; 
Give  me,  sweet  Fame,  to  rise  with  heavenly  pinion 

Above  the  dust,  on  soaring  wiug  sublime. 
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%l^t  .^^irit  of  i^z  i^ine. 

Thou,  who  wouldst  know  the  Mystic  Things 

Of  Past,  and  Present,  and  Future,  all ; — 
Thou,  who  wouldst  quaff  the  nectar  springs 

Of  Truth,  and  lift,  from  the  dead  the  pall ; — 
Thou,  in  whose  heart  the  wild  desire. 

Is  like  hot  flame  to  rend  the  Veil 
"Which  hideth  from  all  who  to  God  aspire 

"What  phantoms  dare  not  to  earth  detail : — ■ 
Thou,  who  wouldst  leani  the  secrets  dim 

Of  the  Soul,  of  Destiny,  Being,  and  Death  ! 
Of  the  Heavens  which  are  the  thrones  of  Him 

In  whose  hand  are  all  who  breathe  life's  breath  ; 
Of  the  wonders  of  God  and  The  Snake  that  lie 

Beyond  the  grave  in  the  Light  and  Dark ; 
Of  the  doom  of  men  who  are  bom  and  die  ; 

And  on  seas  unknown  wouldst  launch  thy  bark  : 
Come  hasten  with  me  o'er  the  marble  sea, 

And  link  thy  thoughts  with  the  faerie  Rhine, 
From  whose  ancient  depths  come  the  Sisters  Three, 

Who  smile  upon  spirits  of  song  hke  thine  : 
Then  hasten  away,  ere  the  flight  of  day. 

For  thy  destined  hour  from  the  stars  descends  ; 
Most  blest  art  thou  on  whose  fated  brow, 

A  mission  divine  as  this  extends. 

f  anboo. 

Hither,  hither,  dreamer  fair, 

O'er  the  mountains  bend  thy  way, 
To  thine  eyes  I  will  display 

Scenes  of  beauty,  rich  and  rare. 
Sparkling  with  the  light  of  May  ; 
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Such  as  star-eyed  dreamers  only 
See  in  visions  bright  and  lonely. 

Palaces  with  golden  domes, 

Marble  fanes,  and  silver  towers, 
Gardens  glittering  with  flowers, 

Where  sweet  Aphrodite  roams 
All  the  live  long  summer  hours. 

Lakes  whose  bosoms  are  as  clear 
As  the  emeralds  of  the  minCj 
Trees  with  rosy  fruits  that  shine, 

Founts  that  shed  upon  the  ear 
Music  like  a  voice  divine. 

Gentle  winds  whose  whispers  fall 
Softly  through  the  trembling  leaves, 
And  a  bower  that  idly  weaves 

Its  green  boughs  into  a  hall, — 
Saffron  morns  and  purple  eves. 

Nymphs  that  wander  through  those  scenes 

Like  fair  Venus  every  one  ; 

Youths  as  beauteous  as  the  sun. 
When  from  his  bright  car  he  leans. 

Ere  his  evening  mai'ch  be  done. 

All  these  wonders  I  can  place 

Palpably  before  thine  eye  ; 

Lo  !-tI  speak,  and  they  are  nigh  : 
Angel  form  and  nymphal  face. 

Fairy  bower  and  golden  sky  ; 
Shining  for  the  star-eyed  only. 
Like  the  star-oycd,  bright  and  lonely, 

■it  *  ^  :jr  TT 
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As  I  lay  on  the  yellow  stream, 
A-sailiug  down  the  lordly  Rhine, 
Came  to  me  a  beauteous  Dream, 
Clothed  deep  in  starry  shine. 
And  on  the  prow  It  stood  alone. 
Grand  and  silent,  heaven-flown, 
Till  my  boat  appeared  a  throne. 

It  was  in  the  purple  eve. 
When  the  autumn  vintage  flows, 
And  the  village  maidens  weave 
Wreaths  of  violet,  vine,  and  rose  ; 
And  the  sounds  of  flute  and  sono-. 
From  the  men-y  Bacchic  throng, 
Steal  the  echoing  hills  among. 

Sweetly,  slowly  o'er  the  breast 
Of  the  storied  Rhine  my  boat 
Wandered,  like  a  spirit  blest, 
Through  the  stai-s  in  heaven  that  float ; 
Sweetly,  slowly,  while  the  air 
Kissed  my  eyes  and  temples  bare, 
As  it  were  a  fairy  fair. 

Like  a  vision  seen  in  sleep, 
When  the  soul  is  lapped  in  bliss  ; — 
Castled  rock  and  crumbling  keep 
Frowning  o'er  the  drear  abyss  ; 
Forest,  hamlet,  garden,  vale. 
Ruined  chapel,  mountain,  dale, 
As  in  some  old  magic  tale. 
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And,  as  I  passed  these  splendours  by, 
And  gave  my  Soul  up  to  the  God, 
The  mystic  Realms  of  Thought,  that  He, 

(Like  flowers  divine  within  the  pod) 
Deep  in  that  wondrous  sphere  of  spheres, 
The  soul,  were  seen  with  Hopes  and  Fears, 
Fancies  and  Loves,  too  bright  for  tears. 

And  I  beheld  the  Fairy  Things 

Of  ancient  times,  the  Fays  and  Gnomes, 
The  Undines  in  their  silvery  springs. 
The  Oreads  in  their  sylvan  homes, 
The  Huntsman  and  the  Serpent  Maid, 
The  Sisters  Proud,  the  Evil  Shade, 
Who  spurs  his  stag  through  briar  and  glade. 

The  Seven  Mountains  loomed  before. 

The  stars  lit  up  their  azure  crests. 
Silence  enwrapped  the  haunted  shore. 

The  birds  were  in  their  leafy  nests. 
And  then  methought  the  Dream  arose. 
And  in  soft  strains  more  sweet  than  those 

The  bell-bird  wakes 

Amid  the  lonely  Abyssinian  lakes, 
To  me  his  purpose  did  disclose. 

I  come  to  thee  from  Isles  of  Light, 

Where  Beauty  shines  in  may-day  yoiith, 
And  where  the  gentle  Infinite 

Sits  throned  in  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Truth. 
I  come  to  thee  and  tempt  thy  lips 
With  this  gold  cup,  which  whoso  sips. 
His  soul  puts  ofi"  the  dark  eclipse, 
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And  disenthralled  from  earth  and  cloud, 
Soars  through  the  Universe  of  Thought. 

Take  it,  and  drink. — I  rose,  and  bowed 
Before  that  Phantom-Shape  who  brought 

The  dazzling  cup  ;  and  when  I  drank, 

The  boat  was  gone — like  Hope,  it  sank, 

And  I  was  on  the  river's  bank. 

The  stately  Dream  was  by  my  side, 
It  smiled  on  me  a  heavenly  smile  : 

Thou  hast  done  well,  the  Phantom  cried, 
Yet  linger  still  a  little  while  ; 

And  thou  shalt  know  why  here  I  came. 

To  clothe  thy  spirit  in  the  flame 

Of  thought,  and  what  The  Moirai  claim. 

There  are  Thi^e  Sisters,  living  from  all  time, 
Star-crowned,  star-robed,  omniscient,  ruling  all 

The  Moirai — shrink  not — blench  not — throned  sublime 
Above  the  Dominations  ;  at  their  call 

Creation  bows  and  trembles  ;  Light  grows  dark 
In  their  full  presence,  and  the  Powers  of  Air 

Shrink  into  things  of  nought.     Fate-chosen,  hark 
My  words — nor  shun  the  bidding  that  I  bear  • 
The  mission  that  is  thine  is  gi-and,  exalted,  rare. 

These  mighty  Monarchs  of  all  things  have  heai^ 
The  prayers  of  One,  who  for  a  time,  with  tears. 

Has  prayed  before  the  Thrones  for  him  who  eiTed 
And  gave  up  to  The  Snake  his  primal  years. 

And  they  have  chosen  Thee  to  seek  through  Space, 
Upon  the  Steed  divine,  with  wings  of  light, 
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Until  thou  find  the  Wanderer's  torture-place, 
Deep-fixed  in  realms  of  wide  and  endless  night, 
Whence  Thou  shalt  him  unbind,  and  throne  him  'midst 
the  Bright. 

In  yonder  mountains  springs  a  crystal  stream, 

To  which  the  immortal  Horse  of  Heaven  resorts. 

When  the  fair  Star  of  Morning  sheds  his  gleam 

O'er  earth,  and  Ocean's  smile  of  beauty  courts. 

Take  thou  this  golden  bridle,  magic-woven, 

And  fling  it  o'er  his  proud  and  arching  neck. 

Straight  shall  the  Realms  of  Space  rent  up.  and,  cloven, 

Reveal  the  paths  from  which  mere  mortals  queck ; 

A  Star  of  Heaven  shall  o'er  thy  splendid  voyage  beck. 

The  road  divine  leads  through  the  upper  air, 
Safely  the  Steed  will  bear  thee,  till  thou  reach 
The  throne  of  Uriel,  the  sun's  Angel,  where 
Thou  shalt  receive  a  spear  celestial ;  speech 
Would  fail  ere  I  could  name  its  wondroias  powers. 
Armed  with  its  might,  securely  may'st  thou  go 
Where'er  thy  Steed  shall  turn — Behold,  the  Hours 
Of  night  are  past,  and  morning's  opal  glow 
Will  soon  light  up  the  mountains.     Hence  away, 
The  Star  thou  seekest  glitters  o'er  the  dell 
Where  flows  the  ethereal  fount ;  a  brief  delay 
Were  fatal  to  thee.     Mortal,  fare  thee  well." 

The  Dream  departed  like  a  mist, 
It  vanished  in  the  sunless  air ; 
Yet,  ere  it  went,  methought  it  kist. 
My  lips,  as  I  stood  wondering  there, 
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Like  one  upon  a  mighty  sea, 
Drifted  by  some  casualty, 
To  the  whirlpool  on  his  lee. 

But  I  rose,  and  looked  aloft, 
Where  the  light  of  God  'gan  break 
O'er  the  world,  as  sweet  and  soft 
As  the  flower  on  infant's  cheek  ; 
And  I  felt  that  I  was  strong 
In  the  robe  of  truth,  and  wrong 
Durst  not  hurry  me  along. 

The  stars  they  shone  through  Roland's  pile 

Sadly,  lonelily,  below. 

Where  his  gentle  lady's  isle 

Blooms  and  breathes  of  long  ago  ; 

And  the  Drachenfels  was  seen 

In  the  twilight  grey  serene — 

It  is  morning  now  I  ween. 

I  climbed  the  mountain-paths,  and  gained 

A  valley  sprent  with  dewy  flowers, 

By  human  footstep  unprofaned. 

Where  the  Rhine-Queen  builds  her  bowers, 

And  the  unseen  music,  played 

By  sweet  elfin  fingers,  made 

Eloquent  the  grassy  slade. 

One  by  one,  the  stars  are  gone ; 
One  by  one,  the  streaks  of  light 
Gild  the  heavenly  arch  ;  then  shone 
Lucifer,  the  air  grows  bright ; 
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And  the  lucid  fountain  plays 
Sweetly,  while  his  emerald  rays 
O'er  her  lean  wath  lovino;  gaze. 


'O   fe*^ 


A  Steed — a  steed,  a  matchless  steed. 

Ten  thousand  stars  are  in  his  wino-s  ; 

His  fetlocks  shame  the  lightning's  speed 

Or  light  itself,  when  forth  it  springs ; 

His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder — fire 

Gleams  from  his  nostrils  haught  and  bold ; 

He  shakes  the  skies ;  and  now,  as  nigher 

He  comes — 'tis  Pegasus  of  old. 

The  Steed  of  Wonder,  phantom-told,  ' 

For  whose  immortal  flight  I  wait. 

Oh  !  bear  me  to  the  Sun's  broad  gate. 

The  golden  bridle's  here — behold  ! 

Scarce  had  I  spoken  when  he  knelt 

Before  me  on  the  velvet  sod. 

And,  with  bent  brows  and  lowly  neck, 

Endured  the  magic  reins  that  fleck 

His  snowy  shoulders  with  gold  hues  ; 

I  sprang  xipon  his  back,  and  felt 

Such  giant  longings  thrill  my  soul 

With  rapture,  as  the  Loves  infuse 

Into  the  spirit  when  admitted 

First  to  the  Palaces  of  God — 

I  pointed  upwards  to  the  goal, 

Lighting  the  celestial  air — 

Like  a  comet's  flash  we  flitted. 

And  were  there. 

Wondrously  that  diamond  Palace, 
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Rose  before  my  eyes  ; 

Flashing  from  ten  thousand  pillars 

Lights  that  would  have  paled  the  radiance 

Of  a  Paradise. 

Pearl  and  jasper,  chrysolite, 

Sapphire,  opal,  amethyst, 

Emerald,  ruby,  crystal,  gold, 

In  a  heaven  that  seemed  one  rainbow  ; 

So  divinely  did  unite 

All  the  sunny  hues  of  splendour 

Into  one  transcendent  glory. 

In  the  sparkling  air  that  clothed  it. 

Thrice  ten  million  winged  Spirits         • 

Robed  in  beauty,  light,  and  grandeur, 

Ghttered  like  the  snowy  summits 

Of  the  Alps  when  sun-reflecting. 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  fountains 

Gushed  aloft  from  caves  of  coral ; 

Thrice  three  million  trees  that  blossomed 

Thickly  o'er  with  thomless  roses, 

Hyacinths,  and  purple  jasmines, 

Bent  and  kissed  the  rippling  waters ; 

And  the  place  was  sweet  with  song, 

And  the  voice  divine  of  music 

Melted  forth  from  leaf  and  wavelet. 

Universal  like  the  air. 

Wandering  wildly  everywhere. 

Once,  and  twice,  and  thrice,  my  Steed 
Neighed,  and  waved  his  starry  wings, 
Checked  in  his  enchanted  speed — 
To  the  porch  behold  the  King's 
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Herald  comes — a  Spirit  grand. 
In  his  clasp  divine  he  brings 
Forth  the  diamond-flashing  spear — 

Son  of  Man,  I  bring  thee  here, 
As  the  Moirai  have  ordained, 
Uriel's  lance  of  heavenly  proof. 
It  is  thine,  until  thy  mission 
Be  fulfilled,  and  nobly  gained 
The  bright  goal  to  which  thou  speedest. 
All  that's  tangible  in  Space, 
Touched  by  this,  shall  yield  and  fall ; 
Armed  with  it  thoul't  vanquish  all, 
Wheresoe'er  thy  flight  may  tend, 
To  the  blest,  or  the  unblest, 
Nought  shall  bar  thy  path  divine, — 
Truth  and  Virtue  guard  thee  well. 
Onward,  onward,  speed  thy  com*se. 

I  took  the  mighty  spear  ;  sudden  my  eyes 

Oped  on  strange  wondei-s ;  The  Old  World  of  Faerie 

Stood  forth  revealed  amid  the  kindling  Cloudland, 

Flooding  the  whole  horizon  with  enchantments. 

Here  I  beheld  realms  of  supernal  light, 

Outblazing  orient  sapphire  ;  skies  immense 

Of  spotless  azure  through  which  Seemurgh  soared, 

The  bird  that  knows  all  languages  and  things, 

Soared  in  the  light  of  the  flame-breathing  stars. 

There  was  Jinnestan,  city  all  of  amber. 

The  Persian  laud  of  jewels,  through  whose  streets 
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Fluttered  the  countless  myriads  of  Ferohers, 

Like  bodied  music,  lustrous  more  than  rauibows  : 

While  palaces  of  diamond  shone  between, 

The  glittering  wealth  of  Arabic  and  lud. 

Glorious  these  temples  built  of  splendent  light, 

Wherein  the  heroines  of  immortal  song 

From  bright  Briseis  down  to  Highland  Mary, 

Dwelt  in  the  paradise-glory  of  the  Muse. 

There  stretched  in  crinxsou  beauty  famed  Hybrazil, 

The  wandering  ocean-land  of  ivory  towers, 

Castles,  fair  gardens,  whei-e  the  sun  sets  never, 

But  summer  lingers  with  imfading  bloom. 

And  in  the  fountains  golden  halcyons  dipped 

Their  glittering  wings,  or  skimmed  amid  the  boughs 

Of  the  tall  poplars  that  the  waters  fringed. 

There  the  Celts'  Paradise,  Flathinnis  fair; 

With  lakes  of  light,  upon  whose  banks  the  Minstrels 

Hymned  on  their  harps  of  gold  delicious  lays, 

Sprinkled  with  the  sweet  dewy  light  of  love. 

Here  Swerga,  the  pure  heaven  of  the  Hindoo, 

That  looked  all  sun,  so  radiantly  it  gleamed. 

Here  Avalon,  the  lode-star  land  of  story. 

On  pillars  whiter  than  the  Parian  stone, 

Ptising  amid  the  ocean  like  an  emerald, 

AVhere  Morgue  la  Faye  in  ceaseless  glory  dwells ; 

Woods  stretching  onward,  woods  and  trees,  and  woods, 

Of  azure-coloured  olive,  and  dark  oak, 

A  boundless  waste  of  forest  foliage. 

O'er  which  the  cawing  rook  exploring  sails. 

Peri  Banou  unveiled  her  sparkling  Bowers, 

Filled  with  fair  spirits,  like  rich  crystal  statues, 

So  pure,  so  full  of  light  and  loveliness. 
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And  rows  of  jasper  columns,  bright  as  stars, 

Supported  high  a  magic  roof  of  gold. 

The  stars  smiled  sweetly  o'er  that  happy  land. 

A  snow-white  robe,  with  queenly  flowing  train, 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearls,  the  Peri  wore. 

And  here  the  vernal  Islands  of  the  Blest 

Blushed  o'er  the  sunny  foam  of  silver  clouds. 

And  Mommur,  Oberon's  delicious  home, 

The  land  of  musical  fountains,  and  blue  skies, 

And  rose-girt  beakers  mantling  o'er  with  wine. 

The  cuckoo  from  the  spreading  oak  leaves  sang ; — 

And  Irim's  Gardens  floating  in  the  air, 

As,  by  the  Arab  wanderer  in  the  desert 

Beheld,  when  sunset  gems  the  eastern  heavens. 

And  under  the  broad  beech  and  chesnut  bowers 

Sported  the  Dryads,  Fauns,  and  Sylvans  young  : 

And  the  Nereides  gracefully  entwined 

Their  footsteps  in  the  dance,  or  coucht  along 

A  stream  that  like  a  silver  serpent  glides. 

Made  the  air  eloquent  with  song  and  laugh. 

And  thus  they  gleamed  like  stately  figures  glassed 

In  an  arch  Wizard's  crystal ;  bearing  back 

My  dreaming  spirit  to  Milesian  days. 

When  first  I  wandered  in  muse-haunted  plains. 

That  echoed  to  my  simple  oaten  pipe. 

And  thus  they  gleamed  most  beautiful ;  the  life 

That  is  in  Nature,  and  in  Nature's  works, 

The  least  of  which  is  animate  with  Soul ; 

For  there's  no  rose  or  lily  in  the  garden. 

There  is  no  stream,  there  is  no  tree,  or  gem. 

There  is  no  wind  that  skims  along  the  sky, 

That  represents  not  some  immortal  life. 
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The  All,  the  Infinite  Universe  is  filled 
With  life,  with  spirit,  with  undying  natures, 
The  pre-existent  and  the  past-existent 
Souls,  spirits,  daimons  of  the  race  of  man, 
The  race  of  angels  and  aU  living  things, 
Countless  as  are  the  leaves  in  the  vast  forest, — 
Unseen  indeed,  but  yet  immortal  beings. 
That  have  been  shewn  to  earth  or  are  to  come. 
The  rivers  have  their  spirits  ;  the  great  woods 
Have  essences  in  them  of  eternal  splendoiu-, 
Fair  emanations  from  the  gods  divine. 
The  winds,  the  waters,  lakes,  and  lovely  bowers, 
The  splendent  form  o^  fire — yea,  all  the  elements, 
Are  each  the  haunts  and  homes  of  gods  and  fays. 
And  beings,  various  in  diversified  beauty. 
The  sky,  the  space,  the  air  that  circles  round  us 
Is  filled  with  spirits,  some  as  fair  as  light, 
And  some  as  dark  as  darkness  ;  human  eye 
Beholds  them  not  indeed,  but  to  the  Soul 
They  are  revealed — in  impulses  to  good, 
Or  impulses  to  evil,  as  they  chance. 
The  mob  ignore  them,  for  the  mob  are  slaves 
To  sensuals  ;  but  the  spiritual  see  and  feel  them. 
0  Muse  !  thou  knowest  that  these  words  are  true  ! 
0  Muse  !  thou  knowest  that  I  saw  them  all ; 
And  that  my  soid  with  those  was  fully  blent. 
When  on  this  quest  of  wonders  I  went  forth. 
Here  were  the  splendid  dwellings  of  the  Trows, 
Of  gold  and  silver  all,  through  which  they  flitted 
In  scarlet  robe,  or  wreathed  in  fairy  rings 
Under  the  covert  gi-een  of  moss-gi'own  trees, 
Whose  glau'ung  leaves  made  music  to  the  sun. 
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Danced  pleasantly,  or  shot  their  elfin  aiTOws ; 

While  others  dwelt  beneath  the  deep  sea  waters 

In  caves  of  peai*l,  or  floated  on  the  waves, 

And  to  the  silver  wai-blings  of  the  lyre 

Evoked  strange  melody.     Here  Phantom  Dwarfs, 

Gray  like  the  mist,  or  glittering  like  the  fire, 

Ranging  through  woods,  with  bows  and  silver  shafts. 

Galloped  in  moonlight  o'er  their  glassy  lakes. 

Or  tilted  on  black  steeds.     Here  good  knave  Niss§ 

With  the  Old  Man  of  the  House  played  merrie  sports, 

Teazing  the  daiiy  maids,  or  wanton  boys. 

When  morning  spreads  her  pm'ple  light  thi'ough  heaven. 

Here  the  Light-Alfs,  in  lustre  like  the  sun, 

Tripped  in  the  elfdans  o'er  the  daisied  meads. 

Here  the  Rusalki,  green-haired  nymphs  of  wood 

And  water,  gambolled  in  delight,  or  played 

Upon  the  rivers,  wringing  their  dark  locks, 

Plucked  lilies  from  the  fields  of  fragrant  breath. 

Or  twined  in  chorus  round  the  branching  trees 

That  bent  beside  the  limpid  cuiTent's  edge  ; 

While  hyacinths  like  snow-flakes  fell  around. 

And  Dracs,  who  glide  on  streams  like  rings  or  cups 

Of  priceless  metal,  seizing  girls  or  youths 

Who  gi-asp  the  prize  fallacious  as  it  swims. 

And  Fate  from  the  Himalayan  mountains. 

Borne  on  wild  eagles,  griffins,  and  winged  snakes. 

When  Vesper  richly  purples  the  deep  West ; 

And  the  wind  sweetly  whispers  thi-ough  the  pines. 

Here  the  grave  Brownies,  in  their  ancient  oaks 

By  mined  castles,  or  soft-murmuring  streams. 

Mused  in  the  sunshine  :  here  the  Faerie  people 

Of  the  two  sister  islands,  robed  in  green 
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And  scarlet,  banquetted  from  plates  of  gold, 

While  music  warbled  around  them  ;  or  on  steeds. 

White  as  the  foam,  with  hoofs  whose  airy  touch 

Dashed  not  the  dews  from  the  blue  harebell's  cup. 

Leaped  through  the  skies,  or  in  the  eddying  wind 

Careered,  while  sweetly  rang  their  silver  bridles  ; 

Or  watched  their  crocks  of  gold  by  mouldering  abbeys, 

Or  hurled  their  flinty  spears,  in  hemlock  dipt, 

Or  danced  amid  the  hills  with  glittering  shoon, 

Or  taught  the  birds  to  build  their  curious  nests. 

Seemed  they  two  children  gathering  woodland  flowers. 

And  one  was  twining  them  in  her  dark  hair. 

Here  Kilkimora,  the  fair  Russian  goblin, 

Cui-sed  m  the  womb,  crooned  to  the  pitying  stars; 

Lamenting  his  sad  fate  with  human  tears. 

He  brake  the  silence  of  the  enchanted  forest, 

Weeping  in  music,  in  the  forest  weeping. 

And  here  the  Froddenskemen  in  their  mountains, 

And  shady  arbours  nested  in  the  woods. 

Planned  many  an  artifice  to  steal  young  maids. 

Here  the  Aerial  Knights,  in  armour  clothed 

That  shone  like  sunlight  o'er  the  dancing  waves. 

Floated  on  air,  with  vizor  closed,  and  lance 

Extended,  scaring  men  of  evil  heart. 

Or  through  the  purple  meadows  of  the  sky, 

Enamelled  thick  with  star-flowers,  rode  supreme. 

On  white-haired  coursers,  all  with  beauteous  manes. 

Here  danced  the  White  Nymphs  in  their  sparkling  caves 

With  voices  sweeter  than  a  carolling  bird's 

When  soaring  high  tlirough  air,  he  greets  with  song 

The  golden  orient  gates  of  heaven's  vast  hall. 

Here  the  Dueudcs,  in  monastic  gown 
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And  paunch  rotund,  laughed  merrily  all  day  long, 

Broaching  full  casks  of  ruby  Spanish  wine. 

Here  Melusina,  beautiful  as  May, 

Waited  the  death  note  which  should  be  her  summons 

To  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  halls 

Where  erst  in  queenly  power  she  lived  and  shone, 

The  roses  bloomed  beneath  her  steps,  the  waves 

Rippled  in  music  at  her  silver  feet. 

And  here  the  Duergars,  in  their  crystal  rocks 

Under  the  earth,  with  glassy  shoon,  and  cap 

Invisible,  and  rings  of  ruddy  gold, 

Polished  the  beaming  w^alls,  and  loudly  sang. 

Or  hammered  arms  of  mail.     Here  the  Still-people, 

Whose  haunts  are  springs  and  wells  and  fountains  fair, 

Wherein  their  chambers  filled  with  gems  are  seen, 

And  who,  invisibly  through  rocks  and  walls 

Pass,  dreamed  in  silence.     Here  the  Tyhvyth  Teg, 

The  Welsh  Fair  Family,  whose  homes  are  found 

Amid  the  enchanted  Cambrian  lakes,  I  saw, 

Keening  in  sorrow  for  their  glories  past : 

Souls  of  the  Di'uids  of  the  byegone  days. 

That  enter  not  God's  Aden  ; — clothed  in  white. 

Wreathing  their  hair,  that  floated  on  the  winds, 

With  lilies,  hyacinths,  and  sylvan  roses  ; 

And  bearing  their  gold  knives,  with  joy  I  saw  them. 

Here  Tangie,  the  dark  Spirit  of  the  Waves, 

Sometimes  a  man,  and  now  in  equine  form. 

Peered  through  the  ocean's  dark  mysterious  mists 

When  Hesper  dancing  forth  sheds  silver  dews. 

Here  dusk  Night  Washers,  by  their  haunted  streams, 

Here  Courils  round  the  Druid  monuments 

Of  olden  times,  whirled  in  the  midnight  dance 
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Hapless  the  maiden  who  di-aws  near  their  orgies. 
Here  frowned  Ti  Goriquet,  giant  homes  of  rock, 
Where  the  small  Gorics  hold  their  starry  vigils. 
And  here  the  Gallicense,  nine  in  number, 
The  Breton  priestesses,  who  buy  with  gold 
The  favours  of  the  comely  youths  of  earth. 

Here  the  Banshee,  that  Phantom  bright  who  weeps 

Over  the  dying  of  her  own  loved  line, 

Floated  in  moonlight ;  in  her  streaming  locks 

Gleamed  starshine  : — when  she  looked  on  me,  she  knew 

And  smiled.     And  near  her.  Fairy  Mab  was  seen    ■ 

Such  as  to  Shakspere,  and  to  Shelley's  eyes 

Of  inspiration  she  appeared ;  "WTiite  Dwarfs 

Delicate,  beautiful  and  gentle,  shimmered 

Softly  as  rainbow  rays,  or  beams  from  roses, 

After  Queen  Mab,  while  music  followed  them. 

And  light,  like  sunshine,  wrapped  them  in  its  folds  ; 

Cydonian  apples  glistering  like  gold 

Grew  round,  and  drank  dehght  fi'om  fruitful  streams. 

Then  came  the  Nisses,  red-capped,  robed  in  gray, 

Skilful  in  roguish  tricks.     Then  green-haired  Fairies, 

Belted  around  the  waist  with  long  sea  rushes, 

Disclosed  their  watery  Palaces  of  Coral, 

And  floors  of  fragrant  amber.     Mazikeen, 

Those  sons  of  Adam  by  immortal  maids 

When  he  was  exiled  for  his  fatal  error, 

Were  there  amid  their  diamond  palaces. 

And  gardens  of  enchantment ;  bright  they  shone. 

As  when  the  Sun's  proud  horses  high  ascend 

The  heaven  and  gild  the  morning.     Then  the  Vilas, 
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Those  beauteous  Mountain-maids  who  dance  the  colos 

Beneath  the  branches  of  the  Vishnia  cherry, 

And  soothe  the  wounded  deer.     And  after  these 

Paras  and  Lutins,  Follets,  Kobolds,  Fortunes, 

Hill-men,  a  brotherhood  of  faerie  elves, 

Lively  and  joyous,  loving  cheese  and  milk, 

And  cleanly  dairy  maids,  and  thrifty  housewives  ; 

Who,  when  they  find  the  silly  lambkins  straying, 

Carefully  drive  them  to  their  anxious  dams. 

And  lead  poor  children  where  wild  fruits  are  found, 

Or  feed  them  with  new  milk  and  sylvan  berries. 

Then  the  colossal  Spirit  of  the  Ocean, 

Good  Teiis,  who  saves  men  from  Lucifer's  fangs, 

Folding  them  in  his  mantle  white  as  foam. 

And  violet-eyed  Titania  on  a  bank 

Damasked  with  oxlips,  musk  rose,  and  wild  thyme. 

And  the  Wild  Women,  golden-haired,  who  dwell 

In  stately  splendour  in  their  magic  homes, 

Beneath  the  golden  light  of  evening  stars. 

Then  came  the  Wichtlein,  old,  long-bearded  men, 

Who  work  in  the  gold  mines,  and  pelt  the  miners 

With  precious  fragments  of  the  dazzling  ore. 

And  Elle-Maids,  tempting  men  with  golden  cups. 

And  boys  to  kiss  their  beautiful  white  breasts, 

AVhile  bathing  in  the  sunbeams  ;  and  on  harps 

Waking  weird  minstrelsy.     And  Elves,  whose  homes 

Are  banks  of  streams,  wherein  with  lily  hands 

They  spin  the  moonshine  into  holiday  dress. 

And  Mermaids  floating  on  the  summer  seas 

In  silver  mists,  combing  their  yellow  hair. 

Or  driving  snow-white  cattle  o'er  the  waves, 

When  morning  glitters  in  the  rosy  East. 
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And  Necks,  those  beauteous  boys  who  glide  in  sunshine 

On  the  still     waters,  whispering  such  soft  music 

As  charms  the  world.     And  Alfs,  whose  lovely  daughters 

Coiu't  the  embrace  of  man,  whence  babes  are  born 

That  have  no  souls  till  bathed  by  holy  Church. 

And  Nixes,  those  fair  women  of  the  main 

Who  live  in  splendours  submarine,  and  dance 

On  the  sea's  surface,  mocking  drowning  men. 

All  these,  and  more,  I  saw  in  that  full  vision 

That  blessed  my  eyes  when  Uriel's  lance  I  held. 

Then  One  arose  and  said,  Behold  !  I  looked 
Below,  and  saw  a  chasm  of  utter  darkness 
Deep,  vast,  like  a  volcano's  horrid  crater ; 
Dimly  beneath,  a  Shade  who  wandered  much, 
Seemed  lost  in  night,  and  shrouded  dense  in  woe, 
Behold  the  Master ! 

At  the  voice  the  Chasm 
Glowed  with  a  ghastly  gleam,  and  high  in  mist 
The  snake-haired  Furies,  waving  torches  red 
Appeared,  and  howled  forth  pseans  harsh  and  vengeful ; 
At  whose  accursed  noise  heaven's  smile  grew  dark, 
And  hell's  drear  feature's  grinned  ;  and  phasms  of  gloom 
Peered  through  the  murky  vast  of  horrible  cloud ; 
Fainting  with  grief  and  terror  as  I  listened 
The  crater  belched  forth  tempest,  cloud,  and  lightning, 
While  from  the  World  of  Faerie  sprites  came  forth, 
And  as  they  flitted  o'er  him,  spalie  in  song, 
Some  sorrowfully,  some  in  happy  mood, 
But  breathing  balm  unto  the  mourning  soul. 

%txmi  Ivuigljts. 

Onward,  Immortal  Rider,  on  thy  courser  ! 
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Cleave  the  vast  regions  of  the  heaven  that  lie 

Between  thee  and  the  dark  Abyss,  where  pines 

The  stricken  Master  in  the  Erynnian  bonds. 

Onward  !  yet  watch  thee  wai-ily,  for  Fate 

May  tempt  thee  much,  ere  thou  thy  mighty  message 

Shalt  have  fulfilled,  and  Goethe  be  restored 

Unto  the  spheres  of  Truth,  from  which  he  strayed. 

Dissolved  in  tears  like  some  sweet  fountain  old. 
The  beauteous  Lone  One  kneels  the  shrines  before. 
And  waits  the  blissful  hour,  by  Skulld  foretold, 
When  Fate  shall  join  her  soul  to  his  once  more. 
In  darkness  and  in  di-ead  the  Minstrel  dwells. 
His  soul  immersed  in  night ;  his  thoughts  in  gloom  : 
Hasten,  oh  hasten  !  burst  the  wizard  spells. 
And  waft  him  on  thy  Steed  of  heavenly  plume. 

And  thou  shalt  walk  amid  the  stars, 

And  lift  the  Minstrel  to  the  bowers 
Where  Justice,  Truth,  and  Beauty  reign, 

And  Angels  circle  round  The  Powers. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  him  to  his  bride. 

Whose  beauty  is  as  flowering  May  ; 
Nor  tremble  while  the  demon-lights 

About  thee  shine,  to  lead  astray. 
The  Furies,  with  their  gorgon  eyes 

And  snaky  manes,  thy  soul  may  scare, 
But  blench  not,  yield  not  ;  bravely  on, 

Their  arts  shall  melt  like  mist  in  air. 
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Merrily  along  the  sky 
Shining,  happy,  bright  of  eye, 
Skim  the  Faerie  host ; 
While  around  the  earth  we  coast : 
O'er  the  beautiful  and  true 
Soul-delighting  dreams  we  throw ; 
O'er  the  evil-thoughted  crew, 
Visions  that  miist  work  them  woe. 
Light  from  heaven  we  bring  the  first, 
Blasts  from  hell  the  last  accurst. 
To  the  Dark  Abyss  thy  flight 
Tends— 

I  clothe  thee  with  the  mis-ht 
Of  a  nameless  faerie  spell 
Which  shall  awe  the  arts  of  Hell. 
Such  as  kingly  Perseus  wore, 
When  Medusa's  head  he  bore  : 
Such  as  guarded  Jason  old. 
When  he  sought  the  Hesperian  gold  ; 
And  the  magic  apples  grasped 
In  the  dragon's  coils  enclasped. 
Or  Alcmena's  mightiest  son. 
When  his  earthly  labours  done. 
From  the  realms  of  Orcus  dread, 
He  brought  forth  the  heroic  dead. 
Such  as  crowned  the  Athenian  sage. 
When  he  smiled  his  foes  to  rage. 
And  the  hemlock  chalice  drained, 
With  a  laugh  that  death  disdained. 
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Oi'  the  heaven-souled  Dante  when 
Outlawed  by  his  fellow  men  ; 
Or  Torquato,  dungeon-bound 
By  Alfonso,  hell's  black  hound; 
Or  the  Titan  Mirabeau, 
Tortured  by  his  father-foe. 
Or  wild  Shelley,  when  the  crew 
Of  defamers  round  him  flew  ; 
Woven  in  the  calm  moonlight 
From  a  tissue  starry  bright, 
By  a  Virgin's  hand  divine. 
Daughter  of  a  heavenly  line. 
Wrap  it  round  thee  and  depart, 
Fearless  hence,  with  fearless  heart. 

At  the  words  a  sudden  gleam 

Darted  o'er  my  dazzled  eyes  ; 

When  I  looked  again,  the  skies 
Only  met  my  view ;  the  scene 
Pictured  on  that  wide  serene, 
Had  departed  like  a  dream. 

What  splendid  light,  what  glorious  beam  from  God 

Breaks  through  this  rosy  ocean  of  gold  clouds  1 

A  chariot,  glorious  as  the  Sun's  own  car, 

Magnificent  in  beauty,  o'er  this  foam 

Of  melting  air  moves  in  its  stately  course. 

Shining  with  pearl,  and  drawn  by  four  white  Steeds, 

That  proudly  champ  the  bridle.     In  the  sell 

A  Man  of  presence  most  divine  reclines  ! 

His  snow-white  beard  waves  o'er  his  azure  chest, 

And  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  glittering  spear, 
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Crusted  with  gems,  as  hoar  frost  gilds  the  spray, 
And  round  him,  reining  in  his  haixghty  steeds, 
Nymphs  of  celestial  loveliness  were  wreathed, 
Who  danced,  while  others  waked  the  soul  of  song. 
And  wafted  music  through  these  realms  sublime. 
And  after  him  a  strange  and  wondrous  crew. 
Sea  and  land  portents,  Tritons  and  Nereides, 
Waving  their  hollow  conchs,  through  whose  sweet  tubes 
Sounds  of  enrapturing  melody  were  breathed, 
They  hymned  the  glories  of  their  powerful  lord, 
Pi'oteus,  the  son  of  Ocean  and  of  Tethys  ; 
Most  ancient  and  most  wise,  to  whom  was  given 
Knowledge  of  all  things.  Present,  Past,  and  Future. 
I  reined  my  courser  in,  and  heaven-inspired. 
Besought  the  Old  Man,  ere  he  passed,  to  give  me 
A  lesson  that  might  serve  me  in  my  need ; 
When  thus  he  spake,  while  all  was  still  as  death. 

Child  of  the  Sun,  I  know  thee,  and  thy  mission. 

Enter  with  fearlessness  upon  thy  way. 

Shrink  not  from  any  danger  ;  be  appalled 

By  no  mischance ;  but  with  a  lion-courage 

Fulfil  the  object  of  thy  soul,  and  blench  not. 

Though  all  the  Powers  of  Hell  conspire  against  thee. 

Write  on  thy  heart  this  holy  principle ; 

Nobly  resolve,  and  do  as  thou  resolvest, 

Thou  shalt  not  die  till  Victory  crowns  thy  bi-oivs. 

The  sun-bright  clouds  are  floating  round. 
Like  wild  swans  through  the  silver  air. 
And  music  fills  the  deeps  profound  ; 
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The  Universe  seems  cestus-bound 

With  beauty  everywhere. 

Onward  in  light  my  Steed  and  I 

Are  borne  amidst  this  dreamy  sky. 

Like  brightly-flashing  flame,  that  leaps 

To  birth — and  then  for  ever  sleeps ; 

The  three-forked  thunderbolt,  enwrapped  in  fire, 

Lags  trembling  as  we  pass  ; 

The  starry  Shapes  of  Flame,  Air,  Earth,  and  Heaven, 

Join  in  the  love-enkindling  dance. 

And  make  a  moving  Paradise, 

Amid  the  Eternal  All  that  spheres  us  round. 

Mountain-nymphs,  Oreiades, 

Mead-nymi)hs,  Leimoniades, 

Fruit-tree  nymphs,  Meliades, 

Sylvan-nymphs,  the  Dryades, 

Tree-nymphs,  Hamadryades, 

Fountain-nymphs,  Limniades, 

Water-nymphs,  fair  Naiades, 

Flock-nymphs,  Epimelian, 

Valley-nymphs,  Napeese  wild. 

Bright-locked,  lily -voiced,  cave  dwelling. 

Light-born,  white-browed,  and  smile-loving. 

Gold  wreathed,  star -limbed,  magic  speaking. 

Nectar-bosomed,  sunny  pinioned, 

Hyacinthine-haired,  rose-armed — 

O  thou  heaven  of  queen  beauty  ! 

SONG   OP   THE   NYMPHS. 

We  are  born  of  the  golden  Sun, 

Of  the  Star,  of  the  Wave,  of  Air, 

Of  the  Flowers  of  Light,  that  make  earth  bright. 
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As  though  it  an  Elysium  were, 

We  soar  in  the  wide  serene, 

We  float  o'er  the  eyes  of  earth, 

We  dance  in  the  beam,  or  the  flashing  stream, 

And  sing  round  the  Poet's  birth. 

From  the  magical  days  of  old 

Our  souls  draw  heavenly  light, 

Which,  like  showers,  we  shed  o'er  the  Poet's  head, 

Till  his  soul  to  the  Gods  takes  flight. 

In  the  gloom  and  the  throng  of  life, 

Where  Passion  and  Hate  abound. 

We  wrap  his  soul  in  the  starry  stole 

Of  Virtue  and  Truth  all  round. 

We  fold  him  in  visions  divine. 

From  earth  and  its  dross  away, 

To  the  world,  where  dwells  in  song  and  spells, 

The  Beauty  that  mocks  decay. 

The  soulless  of  earth  and  flesh 

Pursue  him  with  envy  and  hate. 

But  the  Spirit  of  Love,  from  his  halls  above, 

Gives  the  strength  that  makes  him  great. 

When  the  rabble  of  hell  conspire 

To  hunt  the  Divine  to  death, 

Nor  cross  nor  stake  can  his  spirit  shake, 

That  has  breathed  Elysiau  breath. 

His  soul,  in  the  light  of  heaven 

Enwreathed,  their  power  defies  ; 

They  trample  him  down — but  Throne  and  Crown 

Await  him  in  yonder  skies. 
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Girdled  by  this  floating  train  of  flowers, 

See  the  Muses  gliding  like  fair  waters 

Through  the  olive-rearing  Olmian  meadows. 

First  Calliope,  with  voice  of  beauty, 

In  her  hand  the  silver  trump  of  glory ; 

Clio  follows  ;  on  her  epic  harp-strings 

Hymning  to  the  heavens  the  deeds  of  heroes. 

Next  Euterpe,  garlanded,  and  bearing 

The  sweet  flute  more  soft  than  sylvan  echo. 

Then  Melpomene,  with  crown  and  sceptre, 

Chanting  grandly  hymns  of  war  and  soitow. 

After  her,  amid  the  pipe's  glad  trillings, 

Bounds  Terpsichore,  with  cheeks  rose-lighted. 

Erato  succeeds,  with  fingers  dancing 

O'er  the  air-strung  lute  that  breathes  luxuriance. 

Hark  !  what  harmony  enfolds  the  aether, 

'Tis  Polymnia,  jewel-crowned,  and  singing. 

Next  Urania,  her  blue  eyes  of  rapture 

To  the  starry  domes  of  God  uplifting. 

And  Thalia,  with  her  mask  of  gladness, 

Lighting  up  the  skies  with  varied  radiance. 

Lo,  these  lovely  Heliconian  sisters 

Come  to  thee  through  Heaven's  wide  fields  of  azure  ; 

Through  the  stilly  splendom's  that  enweave  us, 

Pacing  swiftly  on  their  golden  sandals ; 

And  saluting  thee  with  smiles  of  music — 

Come  to  thee  as  once  to  shepherd  Hesiod 

When  his  lambs  round  Helicon  he  pastured. 

Whiter  grows  the  heaven,  and  more  resplendent 

As  these  princesses  of  song  approach  us. 

They  are  here — Draw  in  the  magic  bridle. 

And  bow  down  before  them,  Mystic  Rider. 
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Scarcely  had  the  Steed  of  Heaven  spoken 

When  the  gleaming  cohort  stood  beside  me  ; 

And  the  myi-iad  choirs  of  female  figures 

Clustered  in  a  crescent,  star-outshining, 

Eound  the  Nine  ; — when  from  her  dome  of  radiance 

Spake  Calliope  mid  breathless  silence. 


Calliope. 

Art  thou  he,  the  destined  Son  of  Splendours, 
Whom  the  Fates  have  chosen  at  the  prayer 
Of  the  hapless,  lone,  deserted  Gretchen, 
To  enfranchise  from  the  bonds  of  terror, 
The  great  Master  of  the  Teuton  rhythmus  1 

I  am  he,  I  answered,  heavenly  Ladye. 

Then  Calliope,  with  smiles  advancing, 
O'er  my  brows  entwined  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
Blooming  with  the  splendour  of  Olympus  ; 
And  above  me,  bending  like  a  cedar 
To  some  lowly  plant,  a  kiss  imprinted 
On  my  mouth,  infusing  nectar  sweetness, 
Through  my  being's  essence — while  her  Sisters 
Breathed  Elysium  on  me  from  their  eyelids, 
Whiter  than  the  lilies  of  enchantment. 
Beckoning  then  to  One  whose  orient  blushes, 
Like  Aui'ora's,  lit  a  heaven  of  crystal. 
She  stood  forth,  and  spake  in  mystic  language, 
Gazing  on  me,  deeply,  brightly,  sweetly  ; 
While  her  words  of  music  fell  ai'ound  me, 
Like  a  purple  light  from  rainbows  foiling. 
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The  stars  were  in  heaven,  the  night  winds  lay, 
Calm  and  hushed  as  the  breathless  clay  ; 
The  roses  drooped  in  their  perfumed  bowers. 
And  dreamed  of  the  Sun  and  the  coming  Hours. 

The  bee  was  silent,  the  bird  was  still, 
Closed  was  the  jasmine  and  daflfodil ; 
The  winged  things  that  all  day  long 
Made  the  eai*th  joyous  with  sound  and  song, 

Deep  in  their  leafy  chambers  slept ; 
Nought  was  awake  but  the  rill  that  leapt 
Over  the  dark  brown  stones  that  made 
The  bed,  where  its  prattling  waters  played. 

And  there  embowered  in  that  sweet  grove. 
In  this  starlit  noon,  lay  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Whiling  away  the  time  beneath 
The  spheres  that  the  golden  skies  enwreathe. 

Or  smiling  full  in  the  queenly  face 
Of  Themis,  who  made  that  lovely  place 
More  lovely  still — such  a  light  divine 
Lived  in  her  featui-es  and  heavenly  eyne. 

And  flower  and  tree  and  orb  and  stream, 
So  blended  were  in  that  waking  di'eam. 
That  the  soul  gi*ew  tremulous  with  delight, 
Tranced  in  a  love  serene  and  bright. 

And  Satyrs,  and  Pans,  and  Fauns,  and  Hours, 
Lay  clustered  roxmd  on  the  sleeping  flowers, 
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In  jocund  talk,  or  in  low  sweet  song, 
Speeding  the  love  moments  along. 

# 

And  Eros,  too,  the  imp,  was  there 
In  the  clear  light  of  the  purple  air, 
So  small,  so  arch,  so  wily,  so  keen. 
The  heavens  held  not  his  match,  I  ween. 

He  courted  not  care-dissolving  sleep, 

But  was  seen  through  the  lilies  white  to  leap, 

Or  culled  the  sweet  narcissus  buds. 

And  sent  them  to  sail  on  the  moonlit  floods. 

Or  like  a  fawn  in  delighted  dance 
Under  its  wild  dam's  gentle  glance, 
Carolled  and  gambolled  beneath  the  rays 
Of  the  Moon  who  lit  all  with  silver  blaze. 

Or  slily  stole  on  the  wearied  bees. 
As  they  slumbered  still  in  their  honey  trees. 
And  with  cautious  hand,  and  eye  of  stealth 
Rifled  the  cells  of  their  nectar  wealth. 

Beautiful  Venus     ah,  she  sighed 

As  she  looked  on  the  imp,  wliilome  her  pride, 

But  now  her  sorrow,  for  night  and  day. 

She  watched  his  growth,  but  with  sad  dismay. 

Saw  that  he  grew  not,  grew  not  at  all. 
But  frisked  about  like  a  pigmy  small. 
Full  of  the  merriest  tricks  and  pranks. 
Archest  of  all  Jove's  mountebanks. 
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And  Themis  laughed  as  she  saw  the  Queen 

Muse  on  the  urchin's  form  and  mien, 

Her  violet  eyes  suffused  with  showers 

Of  tears,  that  fell  and  were  changed  to  flowers. 

And  wouldst  thou  be  taught  the  secret  art 
To  make  this  child  of  the  conquering  dart, 
Grow  in  beauty,  and  strength,  and  joy, 
Or  remain  as  now,  a  tiny  boy  1 

The  art  is  this,  and  the  Goddess  smiled, 
Eros  must  ever  remain  a  child, 
Till  Fate  or  Fortune  produce  another, 
Whom  he  shall  love  as  his  dearest  brother. 

Then  shall  he  gTOw  in  vigour  and  size. 
The  fairest  youth  inider  God's  fair  skies  : 
And  bright  though  Hermes  and  Phoebus  be, 
Yet  neither  shall  shine  with  such  light  as  he. 
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Venus  heard,  and  a  flowering  smile 
Lit  her  brows  and  eyes  the  while. 
And  a  Boy  from  her  lovely  side  was  born 
Ere  the  dawn  of  the  purpling  morn. 

Anteros  he — behold  !  behold  ! 
How  the  brothers  are  clasped  in  fraternal  fold ; 
And  as  they  embrace  young  Eros  grows 
Tall  and  vigorous ;  splendour  glows 

Full  in  his  limbs  Phoebean  and  fair. 
Never  was  seen  a  more  lovely  pair. 
Than  Eros  and  Anteros — mutual  love 
Their  two  spirits  into  07ie  spirit  wove. 
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But  strange  indeed,  and  passing  strange, 
Was  the  wondrous,  wild,  and  magical  change 
In  Eros,  when  Anteros  stood  not  by, 
But  roamed  abroad  throiigh  the  azure  sky. 

Then  Eros  shrank,  and  became  once  more 
The  fairy  thing  he  had  been  before  ; 
Waned  his  wings,  and  his  limbs  grew  small, 
And  his  step  was  like  an  infant's  crawl. 

But  beauteous  as  ever  again  he  grew 
When  Anteros  back  to  fair  Eros  flew. 
And  thus  ever  haps  it  with  Love — he  dies 
If  he  sees  not  his  image  in  other  fond  eyes. 

For  love  is  a  star  of  heaven,  that  swings 
Deep  in  the  chaos  of  dark  that  clings 
Round  it,  till  beams  from  the  sun's  broad  sphere 
Fold  it,  and  all  its  lights  appear. 

And  love  is  a  flower  divine  and  fair, 
That  never  buds  out,  till  the  golden  air 
Comes  to  its  breast,  fragrant  and  bright. 
And  calls  its  sweets  to  the  clasping  light. 

And  love  is  a  fountain  that  runs  in  shade. 

Till  it  bursts  to  birth  in  some  flowery  slade ; 

And  only  then  is  its  sweetness  felt, 

When  it  leaves  the  nook  where  concealed  it  dwelt. 

And  love  is  a  music  that  lives  unseen 

In  the  magical  barbiton's  breast  serene. 

Till  evoked  by  skilful  touch  it  breaks 

From  its  heavenly  trance,  and  a  bright  form  takes. 
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The  star  were  in  darkness  without  its  sun, 
The  flower  were  a  weed  till  breathed  upon, 
The  fountain  a  dusk  and  noisome  pool 
Till  flower  and  air  made  it  beautiful. 

The  strain  a  celestial  thing  unknown, 

Till  a  touch  evoked  its  slumbering  tone  : 

Stai',  Flower,  Fount,  Music,  and  Love ;  all  need 

Some  other  fair  thing  whence  their  charms  proceed. 

Some  other  fair  power  to  call  to  life 
The  sweetness  with  which  their  souls  are  rife, 
Like  Eve  to  Adam,  like  soul  to  clay,' 
Like  echo  to  melting  roundelay. 

In  the  star-bright  sphere  of  that  world  from  whence 
Thy  course  extends  through  the  vast  intense 
Of  luminous  air,  that  around  thy  flight 
Burns  like  a  heaven  of  chrysolite. 

These  children  of  love  undying  dwell 

Like  the  breath  in  a  murmuring  sweet  sea  shell, 

Unseen  but  felt — pervading  Powers 

That  build  in  wild  human  hearts  their  bowers. 

Eros — whom  some  call  Cupid — claims 
The  spirit  of  man,  which  to  love  he  frames  ; 
While  throned  in  the  gentle  female  breast 
Anteros  rules  supremely  blest. 

Each,  with  the  same  fond  hopes,  desires. 
Sensations,  feelings,  thoughts,  inspires 
The  panting  souls,  till  they  both  grow  one, 
Like  lutes  iu  diviucst  unison. 
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And  each  by  the  might  of  celestial  spells 
The  soul  to  its  twiulike  soul  impels, 
Till  both  unite,  like  two  streams,  and  blend 
In  one,  with  a  music  that  knows  no  end. 

But  woe  unto  them  whom  Chance  or  Fate, 
Or  the  adverse  stars  keep  separate, 
Whose  spirits  must  pant  and  pine,  ah  me  ! 
For  the  kindred  spirits  they  shall  not  see. 

Alone  and  in  pain  they  pass  their  days. 
Or  die  like  the  moth  in  the  glittering  blaze 
That  tempts  to,  but  yields  not,  the  bliss,  to  bask 
In  whose  golden  beauty  they  vainly  ask. 

Such  was  Dante's  fate,  and  Petrarcha's  too, 
And  his,  who  by  Leman's  lakes  of  blue, 
Gave  up  his  life  in  the  deep  despair 
Of  one  to  whom  earth  were  a  desert  bare. 

For  the  love  intense  that  was  his  soul's  soul, 

Held  him  grasped  in  its  strong  control, 

TiU  reason  fled,  and  hope  expired 

When  he  found  not  the  love  that  his  soul  desired. 

Thus  pass  from  the  earth  the  souls  of  those 
Whose  union  sweet  the  Fates  oppose. 
But  rapt  from  earth  to  the  spheres  above 
They  blend  in  immortal  bonds  of  love. 
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In  the  Lycian  land  by  Gadara's  fount 
Under  the  crest  of  an  emerald  mount. 
Flow  two  streams  in  whose  silent  breasts 
Eros  and  Anteros  make  their  nests. 

d2 
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Once  the  Sage  with  the  mighty  wand 
Broke  the  spell  of  each  crystal  pond, 
And  bronght  the  beantiful  boys  to  the  earth, 
Which  rejoiced  at  beholding  that  lovely  birth. 

Wave  thy  wand,  and  the  Sage  compel 
From  the  slumber  that  holds  him  in  its  spell ; 
Hence  to  the  Lycian  land,  and  there 
Summon  once  more  that  twin-like  pair. 

Away,  away,  my  snowy  Steed, 

Once  more  through  air  to  earth  we  float ; 

The  nymphal   choirs  like  light  recede, 

And  we  are  on  that  flowery  mead 

Whose  banks  of  roseate  beauty  moat 

The  Magic  Waters,  in  whose  deeps 

Eros  with  his^  brother  sleeps. 

This  is  sure  some  heavenly  dream 

Wafted  to  me  on  a  beam 

From  the  Gods  ; — or  do  mine  eyes 

Truly  see  the  scenes  that  rise 

Beauteously  around  me  'i — Ho  ! 

Jamblicus  come  forth.     The  tomb 

Opens  wide  its  jaws  of  gloom; 

And  he  stands  before  me,  so 

In  that  hour  of  regal  doom, 

Samuel  stood  in  snow-white  shroud 

Like  a  moon-reflecting  cloud. 

Touching  the  Old  Man  with  my  diamond  spear, 
The  slumber  of  the  grave  fell  off,  and  forth 
As  if  from  mist  ho  stepped;  his  snowy  hair 
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Crowning  his  marble  brows  and  reverend  head, 
And  awe  stood  in  his  eyes.     I  bent,  and  whispered 
Full  in  his  sonl  the  mission  that  I  bare. 
He  listened,  and  a  smile  of  sweetest  light 
Illumed  his  features,  as  the  flame  illumes 
Some  alabaster  lamp.     He  stood  beside 
The  waters  that  grew  still  at  his  approach. 
And  murmuring  sibyl  woi'ds  he  dipt  his  hand 
Beneath  the  surface.     Instantly  arose 
A  Boy  of  fair  complexion,  snowy-plumed 
With  hair  whose  golden  radiance  paled  the  star 
Of  evening,  though  her  light  fills  heaven  itself 
With  loveliness.     It  streamed  ado-^^i  his  shoulders, 
And  floated  o'er  him  like  a  veil  of  splendour. 
Then  to  the  other  stream  the  Old  ]\Ian  went ; 
Its  waves  lay  calm  and  silent  as  he  came  : 
He  spake  the  spell  and  once  more  dipped  his  hand 
Beneath  its  mirror,  when  a  Boy  sprang  forth, 
The  twin  of  that  fair  Boy  with  sunny  locks ; 
But  this  one's  hair  was  dark  as  glittering  jet, 
And  love  was  in  his  eyes.     The  child-like  pair 
Rushed  with  delight  into  each  other's  arms, 
Embraced,  and  then  unto  the  Old  Man  flew, 
And  leapt  around  him,  and  upon  his  lips 
Rained  kisses,  as  if  he  had  been  their  sire. 
Then  whispering  to  them,  both  as  with  one  soul 
Returned  into  the  waves,  but  quickly  brought 
A  phial  filled  with  love's  delicious  essence, 
Love  mutual  that  blends  two  souls  in  one. 
Love  such  as  Goethe  should  have  felt  for  Gretchen, 
And  gave  it  to  the  Old  Man,  who  dismissed 
The  charming  twins  ;  they  vanished.     In  my  hand 
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He  placed  the  jewelled  cup,  and  smiling  sank 
Again  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  . 
And  then  I  knew  the  Master's  soul  must  taste 
Of  this  ambrosial  ichor,  and  grow  pure 
Ere  it  could  reach  the  home  of  happiness 
Prepared  by  Gretchen  for  her  dearest  Lord. 
Away  to  Tartarus,  Immortal  Steed  ! 
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Scene  II. 
THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

Now,  by  my  beard,  I  know  not  how  many  years 
It  is  to  day,  since  the  sad  accident  happened, 
And  still  he  sleeps  no  doubt  as  sound  as  ever. 

|ism0kw0. 

And  I, — but  I  won't  swear — am  sadly  weary 

Of  acting  deputy  in  Mephisto's  place ; 

My  time  was  fully  occupied  before 

In  teaching  women  to  set  traps  for  men. 

And  helping  men  to  catch  them  in  their  traps, 

Without  the  additional  duties  which  this  chance 

Laid  on  my  shoulders.     All  the  world's  grown  modest 

Since  this  mad  wag  of  Hades  left  his  habit 

Of  compassing  the  earth,  and  I  was  burdened 

With  business  heavier  far  than  I  can  bear. 

Homo  est  animal  credulum  et  menclax, 

So  dear  Mephisto,  who  knew  all  the  axioms, 

Of  all  the  famous  schoolmen,  used  to  say ; 

But  by  Saint  Patrick,  man's  credulity 

Seems  gone  of  late  ;  he  sticks  indeed  to  lying 

As  fervently  as  ever,  but  I  cannot 

With  all  my  science  coax  the  frigid  creatures 

To  sin,  more  than  a  dozen  times — a  day. 

Men  do  not  worship  Phales,  as  of  old 

Their  virtue  gives  me  most  intense  disgust, 
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They  ought  to  follow  Saint  Augustine's  prayer  ; 
Lo7-d,  make  me  continent — but  not  too  soon  ! 

A  pretty  saint  indeed,  if  one  may  judge 

From  this  fine  matin  to  his  easy  God, 

To  whom  he  thus  would  give  the  Devil's  leavings. 

Satan  himself  has  grown  immensely  squeamish, 
And  since  his  Secretary's  lengthened  sleep. 
Swears  his  dominions  lack  their  usual  harvest. 

But  has  Lord  Satan  tried  himself  to  wake  him  ? 

Ay,  and  has  summoned  every  Witch  and  Wizard 

In  Hell's  Abyss  to  help  him,  but  the  torpor 

Clings  round  him  still,  and,  like  a  perverse  devil, 

That  once  has  got  possession,  will  not  budge  ; 

And  so  for  scores  of  years  our  friend  has  slumbered. 

Teiresias,  the  most  knowing  ghost  in  hell, 

As  Homer  swore,  was  called,  but  could  not  rouse  him. 

His  daughter,  Manto,  tried  her  hand  in  vain. 

Though  women  generally  wake  up  sleepers. 

They  summoned  Calchas,  Agamemnon's  juggler, 

But  he  too  failed,  and  was  dismissed  with  laughter. 

Then  Apollonius,  surnamed  Thyaneus, 

Who  aped  the  Galikean ;  he  was  squelched, 

As  Tom  Carlyle  would  squelch  an  Irish  rat. 

Then  they  brought  Mopsus,  and  the  sage  Lampusa, 
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Who  learned  fine  witchcraft  from  her  father,  Calchas ; 

Chiron,  who  fed  Achilles  on  bear's  marrow ; 

The  soothsayer,  Calanus ;  the  old  file, 

Whom  Moses  and  the  Christians  know  as  Cham ; 

Queen  Lamia,  and  Cacus,  the  fire-breather ; 

Merlin  the  Englishman,  the  Witch  of  Endor ; 

And  Tubal-Cain,  who  first  invented  powder ; 

And  last  of  all  Methuselah  : — but  none 

Of  these  illustrious  mountebanks  was  able 

To  waken  Mephistopheles  from  dozing. 

They  tried  to  tempt  The  Sibyl,  but  that  lady 

Deaf  as  an  adder  stood,  though  Lucifer's  self 

Swore  she  might  have  whatever  gift  she  asked. 

If  she  but  broke  the  iron  spell  of  Sphynx. 

She  cm-tseyed  most  politely,  and — refused  : 

"Whereat  Lord  Satan,  mad  with  disappointment, 

Swore  to  inflict  on  Sphynx  some  hideous  torture 

For  what  she  did;  but  Destiny  ordained 

It  otherwise,  and  so  the  Monster  keeps 

Unceasing  vigil  o'er  our  fallen  brother ; 

We've  none  of  us  put  riddles  since  that  hour. 

What  was  the  /Enigma  which  had  such  fell  force  1 

It  is  unknown — but  there  is  a  tradition 
Of  some  infernal  prophecy  committed 
To  Sphynx's  bosom,  whereat  Hell  herself 
Must  shudder  if  'twere  spoken ;  'tis  supposed 
The  treacherous  savage  blurted  it  in  spite. 
Into  Mephisto's  ears,  and  thus  o'eilhrew  him. 
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Meanwhile  the  Fiiries  keep  the  German  Rhymer 
Safe  in  some  dark  invisible  cage  or  cavern, 
Where,  as  'tis  said,  he  prays  with  much  remorse, 
But  like  a  prisoned  starling,  cann't  get  out. 

Well — let  us  hope  Mephisto's  trance  will  end 

Before  the  advent  of  Millennium, 

Or  the  fine  sights  that  John  of  Patmos  saw. 

We  miss  his  company  much  ;  the  jests  and  jokes 
With  which  he  introduced  his  friends  to  Hell, 
And  more  especially  his  dames  of  fashion. 
Were  most  amusing  in  these  humdrum  times. 
But  for  Asmodeus,  we  should  all  grow  rusty. 

%s\\xohms. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  these  courtly  compliments 
Believe  me  yours  unto  my  very  shoe-strings. 
But  who  is  this — and  w^hat  can  bring  him  here  ? 
He  seems  an  old  acquaintance ;  welcome,  Robin, 
We're  all  so^  downcast  since  Mephisto's  downfall, 
I  wish  you'd  sing  a  song  of  sixpence  for  us. 

l^ljin  60Obf£Uoto. 
From  Anglia's  faiiy  haunted  isle. 

Upon  a  broom,  I  here  have  flown. 
To  sing  and  dance  and  jest  awhile, 
And  mock  at  all,  as  you  shall  own. 
That  reverend  don, 
King  Oberou, 
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My  father  was,  as  wise  men  know  : 

But  nought  care  I, 

For  when  he's  by 
I  pull  his  beard,  with  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

To  hoi-se,  to  hog,  to  dog,  to  ape, 

To  fox,  to  bear,  and  walking  fire, 
I  change  my  strange  mercurial  shape 
Into  what  form  I  may  desire. 

On  knave  and  quean 

1  vent  my  spleen, 
I  swinge  them  soundly  to  and  fro  ; 

In  bed  or  out, 

I  moil  and  bout, 
And  jump  off,  shouting  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

Sometimes  some  handsome  maid  I  court. 

Her  work  I  do,  her  pitcher  fill, 
With  many  a  feat  I  make  her  sport, 
I  please  her  mind  with  all  my  skill ; 
But  if  she  fail 
To  fill  my  pail 
With  clotted  cream,  a  fiend  I  grow, 
And  tease  the  shrew 
The  dark  night  through, 
With  many  a  waggish  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

Sometimes  as  fiddler  at  a  feast 

I  kiss  the  prettiest  wenches  round  ; 
And  oft,  disguised  as  Popish  priest, 

A  joi-um  of  strong  punch  compound ; 
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Till  men  and  maids 

Grown  drunk  and  jades, 
Whirl  reeling,  madlike,  high  and  low  : 

I  quench  the  lights, 

For  madcap  rites, 
And  scud  off  laughing,  ho  !  ho !  ho  ! 

And  now  my  boys,  I  bring  you  news 

Imported  from  the  World  of  Fays, 

So  good  'twill  make  you  all  go  booze, 

And  ramp  and  scMnp  ten  thousand  ways. 

Mephisto  '11  be 

At  once  set  free ; 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

And  so  will  he 

Whom  now  the  Three 
Keep  bound  in  witchcraft — ho  !  ho  !  ho  I 

What  meanest  thou  1 

f\0ljili:  (So^iifdlofo. 
What  you  please,  my  pretty  dear, 
Hie  off  to  Satiua,  and  you'll  learn  the  rest. 
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SCEXE    III. 

TAUXUS. 

The  Momitahi-rmige  of  Tauntjs.  Swuset;  the  Evening  Star 
and  Moonjiist  appearing.  GRETCHEisr  at  rest  in  ajioioery 
recess  beside  a  beautiful  fountain.  Innumerable  Phantoms 
of  divine  loveliness  arouml  her.  Faint  and  exquisite  mvMC. 

^ItMltCS  (waving  garlands). 
Sweet  be  thy  rest,  immortal  child  of  Sorrows, 
And  fair  the  visions  on  thy  soul  that  shine  ; 
Let  golden  dreams  fi'om  Heaven  fall  o'er  thy  spirit, 
And  rapturous  hopes  with  memories  bright  enwreathe 
thee. 

Like  the  rich  sunset  melting  through  thee,  round  thee. 
Still  gleams  the  Image  of  thine  earliest  love  ; 

Like  the  soft  music  in  whose  mists  we  fold  thee, 

Rise  thy  pure  thoughts  unto  their  source,  sweet  Gretchen. 

Lo !  from  oiu*  homes  beneath  the  waves  cerulean, 
We  glide  to  thee  in  music,  song  and  light. 

Strewing  around  thee  flowers  that  ne'er  shall  wither, 
But  like  thy  love,  immortal,  pui-e  and  bright. 

Come  away — come  away, 
^Mounted  on  the  rainbow's  ray. 
To  the  golden  Bactrian  hills. 
Where  the  fair  Ferohers  dwell ; 
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To  Mount  Kafs  immortal  rills, 
Murmm-ing  many  a  mighty  spell : 
To  the  hyacinthine  clime, 
Blooming  rich  in  summer's  prime, 
Where  the  bulbul  courts  the  rose, 
Where  the  crystal  streamlet  flows, 
Where  the  tulips  gem  the  plains 
And  perennial  beauty  reigns  ; 
Jinnestan  the  Land  of  Splendour, 
Shadukcim  the  Realm  of  Joy  ; 
In  whose  bowers  of  tangled  sweetness 
Bliss  shall  every  hour  employ. 


The  waters  are  flowing  in  starry  light. 

From  the  mountains  brown  the  streamlets  leap  ; 
And  this  is  our  task  in  the  calm  midnight. 

To  ride  o'er  the  breast  of  the  crystal  deep. 
When  silence  sits  over  vale  and  glen, 
And  the  Spectre-lights  flash  o'er  the  fen. 
And  the  round  moon  shines  so  bright  and  cold 
On  scaur  and  river  and  castle  old  : — 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  the  Water-Steed  waits 

To  his  Home  of  Pearl  thy  soul  to  bear  ; 
Thrice  blest  are  they  whom  the  glittering  gates 

Of  that  Ocean- Aden  encircle  there. 

game  ©rijiimaiu'. 

From  that  sweet  and  lonely  bower 
Where  Sir  Launfal  in  the  days 

Of  romance  and  magic  wooed  me. 
Underneath  the  Love-star's  gaze, 
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I  have  sought  thee,  and  will  waft  thee 

On  my  winged  palfrey  there, 
While  the  birds  with  sweetest  music 

Charm  to  transport  thy  despair. 

Our  streams  and  hills  of  sunshine  all  invite  thee  : — 
Make  with  the  gladsome  Elves  thy  final  dwelling. 

ping  S^t^ui'. 
A  voice  came  o'er  the  sounding  sea 

That  foams  on  Avalon  ; 
More  sweet  than  harps  or  cymbals  be, 

It  whispered  and  was  gone. 
Go  forth,  it  said,  and  shrine  within 

Those  sea-girt  towers  of  light. 
That  soul  divine  o'er  whose  bright  orb, 

Hath  passed  the  gloom  of  night. 


lictmEi^s. 

A  ship  that  will  sail  on  the  land  and  tide, 
A  steed  that  on  ocean  and  earth  will  ride, 
Jewels  and  gold  and  pearls  of  price 
And  a  palace  that  rivals  Paradise, 
Thine  shall  be,  an'  thou  wilt  but  come 
Where  the  Sea-Maids  make  their  shining  home. 

S^IjtfabK0ftl)xfah^ 

I  have  flown  on  the  glittering  arch  that  spans 
The  varied  heaven  with  splendent  hues  ; 

I  will  bear  thee  away  in  my  faiirie  car 

To  the  land  where  the  rivulets  gently  ooze. 

Through  forest,  and  garden,  and  woodland  green, 
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Where  Launcelot  dwelt  in  the  days  of  eld  : 
So  bright  a  dwelling  as  moi'tal  een 
On  mortal  earth  have  never  beheld. 

ping  ©kr0it. 

Arise,  fair  Star  of  Night,  awake,  arise, 
And  gleam  o'er  Mommur's  stately  towers, 
Light  fi-om  thy  silver  lamp  the  bowers, 

Whence  Oberon  the  Fay  to  Taunus  hies 

To  bring  the  golden-souled  who  tranced  in  sadness  lies. 


y^t  p0xri0en. 

Dance,  dance  sisters  nine ; 

Wreathed  in  flowers  around  the  fount. 
While  the  stars  and  full  moon  shine, 

Over  greenwood,  plain,  and  mount. 
Quaff  sweet  wine  fi-om  the  crystal  cup  ; 

Sing  the  song  of  the  plaintive  sea  ; 
Whom  the  Breton  sisters  love. 

Oh,  how  brightly  blest  is  he  ! 

%\iz  c^pix'it  of  i\)z  Wiiw. 
Caermai-then's  lakes  are  still  and  clear, 

And  they  shine  in  the  moonlight  sweetly, 
In  my  golden  boat  wouldst  thou  see  me  float, 

Come  follow  me  thither  fleetly. 
I  will  fold  thee  still  to  my  beating  heart 

When  the  white-eyed  stars  are  beaming, 
I   .  ill  lull  thee  to  rest  in  my  snowy  breast 

And  sing  while  thou'rt  softly  dreaming. 
When  the  first  fair  hour  of  the  New  Year  dawns, 
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I  will  waft  thee  over  the  waters  ; 
Oh  never  shalt  thou  repent  the  vow 
Of  the  last  of  the  Cymry  daughters. 

f  cri-laivra. 

0  thou  sunbeam  of  white  heaven, 
Spirit-maiden  born  to  sorrow, 
Come  with  me,  the  Indian  Fairy 
To  my  palace-land  resplendent 
Of  the  silver-streaming  fountains  ; 
Where  the  tulip  fields  are  waving, 
Where  the  roses  scatter  music 
On  the  pure  and  golden  ether, 
Where  the  nightingales  are  singing 
In  the  hyacinthine  gardens  ; 
Virgins,  in  whose  cheeks  of  damask 
Love  sits  coucht,  shall  be  thy  handmaids, 
And  the  winged  Jinn-born  horses 
On  their  golden  sells  shall  waft  thee 
Through  the  thousand  lands  enchanted. 
Where  the  Fairies  of  the  Orient 
Dwell  for  ever  in  delight. 

€rcen-[raiub  fairies. 
In  the  marble  depths  of  the  dark  green  sea, 
Our  palaces  framed  of  the  sunlight  be  ; 
There  are  groves  of  coral  and  gems  and  gold  ; 
Piled  from  the  ruins  of  spheres  of  old. 
Ere  earth  was  formed,  or  the  human  race 
Destined  to  fill  the  blank  in  space 
Which  Lucifer's  fall  from  his  stellar  throne 
Produced,  and  Heaven  seemed  dark  and  lone ; 
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Wilt  thou  away  with  us,  and  bide 

Deep  in  those  royal  halls  of  pride  1 

In  an  emerald  chariot  by  dolphins  drawn 

Ws  will  bear  thoe  away  to  our  sea-green  lawn. 

The  west  winds  are  gently  blowing. 

The  watchful  stars  are  sheen, 
The  Rhine  is  proudly  flowing 

His  paradise-banks  between. 
The  lime  trees  fair  are  bending 

Like  maids  to  the  kiss  of  night, 
And  the  Water-Spirits  are  wending 

In  choirs  to  their  halls  of  light. 
The  moonbeam  crests  the  mountain, 

The  streamlet  in  silver  glides, 
And  the  fay  of  the  haunted  fountain 

No  more  in  his  mosses  hides. 
Come  away,  come  away  in  the  snow-white  ray 

I  have  brought  from  the  stars  for  thee ; 
Come  away,  come  away,  ere  the  blush  of  day 

Bids  nymphs  and  fairies  flee. 
For  ours  is  the  dance  on  the  velvet  mead 

To  the  song  of  the  golden  stars, 
Which  only  the  ear  of  the  fays  can  hear, 

And  the  bustle  of  mid-day  mars. 

feris. 
From  the  land  of  the  suubright  East, 

The  region  of  gold  and  gem, 
^Vhich  shines  o'er  the  brows  of  the  queenly  earth 

Like  a  glittering  anadem, — 
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From  the  gai'dcns  and  flowery  fields 

Of  the  old  and  the  tawny  lud, 
We  have  flown  to  thy  side  on  the  halcyon  plumes 

Of  the  wild  sweet  western  wind, 
And  we  bring  thee  the  rainbow  light 

Of  heaven  to  gild  tliy  gloom ; 
And  we  waft  thee  our  sweet  essential  food, 

The  rose-bom  bird,  perfume. 

Winter  and  spring  have  passed  away, 

Summer  is  over  and  autumn  reigns, 
How  sweet  'tis  to  M-ander  through  gardens  and  vineyards, 
Beneath  the  soft  splendours  of  sunshine  and  starlight. 
How  joyous  the  dance  in  the  mild  moon  of  harv'est. 

When  plenty  is  flooding  the  vallies  and  plains. 
Sing,  sing,  and  waken  the  harp  strings. 

Pour  on  the  winds  the  soft  cadence  of  song. 
Over  the  herbage,  the  brooks,  and  the  forests, 

White  dwarfs  of  Riigeu  we  gallop  along. 

ping  6Ikrir|^. 
From  Goickelsass  and  Almari, 

Those  golden  Hills  of  the  Faerie  Land, 
King  Elberich  comes  with  his  companie, 

Shining  with  helmet,  and  plate,  and  brand, 
Bring  hither  the  harp  which  of  eld  I  played 

In  the  palace  of  Otnit,  his  bride  to  cheer ; — 
Come,  Echo,  young  Echo,  thou  voice  of  tlie  forest, 

And  carry  my  song  to  that  lonely  ear. 

®1)£  linn. 
From  the  smokeless  fire  of  the  fierce  Simoon 

E   2 
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Is  our  mystic  birth, 
And  we  soar  in  light  through  the  islets  bright 

That  shine  o'er  the  broad  brown  earth. 
We  float  in  the  fields  of  the  sapphire  air, 
We  follow  the  flight  of  the  angels  fair, 
We  hear  the  songs  of  the  heavenly  host, 
And  back  to  the  earth  with  the  news  we  post ; 
We  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  Mountain  Kaf, 

On  the  whirlwind  Zobaah's  wings  we  fly  ; 
We  shall  see  the  day  when  shall  pass  away 
The  race  of  man  in  guilt  grown  gray  : 

Like  the  winter  leaves  which  the  breeze  blows  by. 
Allahu  Akbar,  most  great  is  (jod  !       • 
Allahu  Akbar,  there  is  none  but  He. 

wammx. 

The  darkly-rolling  clouds  of  night 

Gloam  o'er  the  music-haunted  woods, 
The  moon  in  robe  of  silver  light, 

Is  imaged  on  the  crystal  floods 
That  leap  from  golden  mines  : 
Up,  up,  ye  Little  Wights,  and  cleave 

The  air  like  ravens,  till  ye  reach 
The  mansions  dark  wdiere  spirits  grieve, 

And  idly  still  the  Gods  beseech 
For  light  that  never  shines. 

Wafted  on  music,  maidens  of  the  moonlight. 
From  the  Flowery  Land  of  ancient  China, 
From  the  summer  trees  of  waving  emerald. 
We  approach  thee,  greet  thee,  and  would  win  thee 
To  our  lunar  homes  of  living  beauty. 
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Broad  o'er  the  waters  beams  the  moon, 

On  the  shimmering  foam  we  sail ; 
Around  are  the  hills  with  their  echoing  woods, 

Above  are  the  stars  so  pale. 
To  our  shadowy  halls  in  the  ocean  deeps 

We  sink  when  the  dawn  is  nigh  ; 
Nor  rise  again  to  our  wonted  haunts, 

Till  the  star-haired  Queen  rides  high. 

"Whiter  than  the  flower  of  lilies, 

Or  the  silver  foam  of  waves, 
Rise  the  Breton  Ocean-daughters. 

From  their  crystal  caves. 
In  our  ringlets,  softly  streaming 
On  the  winds,  are  corals  gleaming ; 
Down  our  breasts  of  snow  descend 
Golden  tresses  which  we  tend 
Ever  with  our  ivory  combs  : 

And  when  heaven's  sunbeams  shine 
O'er  the  green  and  glassy  sea, 
Lighting  it  more  beauteously 
Than  a  salt  or  silver  mine, 
By  a  thousand  lamps  of  gold 
As  in  Arab  tales  is  told  ; 
And  such  beauty  fills  the  place 
As  adorns  the  May-day  face 
Of  a  virgin,  or  a  child 
Plucking  roses  fresh  and  wild  ; 
We  ascend,  and  waft  our  sti-ains, 
Birdlike  o'er  those  grassy  plains. 
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Till  the  echoing  rocks  rebound 
With  the  soft  and  rippling  sound ; 
And  the  Angels  feel  the  spells, 
From  our  wild  and  plaintive  shells, 

And  the  sea-fowl  fluttering  near. 
Sink  entranced  upon  the  sea ; 

Such  the  songs  to  greet  thine  ear, 
Breton's  Sea-nymphs  bring  to  thee. 

The  mountains  of  the  haunted  Rhine, 
Sleep  proudly  in  the  vesper  light ; 
The  young  moon  shimmers  o'er  the  vine, 

The  stars  smile  o'er  each  castled  height. 
The  lindens  rustle  iia  the  breeze. 

And  lift  their  leaves  to  greet  the  stars, 
The  river  bathes  the  bending  trees. 
Or  sweeps  beside  the  mountain  spars  ; 
The  paradise-banks  of  the  storie  1  stream, 
Bask  in  the  smile  of  the  lunar  beam. 
Whose  flickering  beauty  crests  their  waves. 
That  roll  above  lordly  and  knightly  graves  ; 
And  the  spectral  splendours  of  olden  days, 
Glimmer  through  eve  in  the  silvery  haze. 
Away  !  Away  !  Away  ! 

THE   NINE   OP   HELLAS. 

When  Paris  was  a  shepherd  on  the  hills 
Of  spring-fed  Ida,  he,  (Enone  loved, 
A  maid  of  many-flowered  beauty.     She 
To  the  young  prince  unlaced  her  virgin  zone. 
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Who  sware  an  oath,  enregistered  in  sand, 

To  make  ffinone  his  in  marriage  bonds. 

But  when  the  goddess  Venus  offered  Paris 

The  finest  woman  that  the  world  possessed, 

The  faithless  lover  left  ffinond  fair. 

The  nightingales  among  the  thick  leaved  trees 

Wept  his  desertion ;  the  white  swans  lamented 

Over  their  waves  of  crystal,  and  the  fawns 

Were  sad  amid  their  oaken  solitudes. 

And  sweet  (Enone  vowed  eternal  absence. 

But  when  the  walls  of  Troy,  in  flame  enwrapt, 

Were  crumbled  into  ashes,  and  the  throne, 

Of  Priam,  which  a  thousand  years  had  stood 

Was  scattered  on  the  winds,  and  Paris  lay 

In  mortal  wound  from  Philoctetes'  shaft, 

His  heart  turned  back  to  its  first  purest  love 

And  melted  ; — for  CEnone  sweet  he  sent 

A  herald  ;  sad  and  cold  as  marble  carved 

She  stood  and  listened,  Tell  thy  faithless  prince 

To  send /or  Helen,  and  demand  her  love. 

The  herald  went ;  the  sorrowing  (Enond 

Gazed  long  until  he  vanished  ;  then  full  tears 

Flowed  from  her  gentle  eyelids  to  her  breast 

Lovely  and  soft — as  thoughts  of  olden  times 

Rushed  back  upon  her  heart,  and  turned  its  core 

To  waters  of  forgiveness,  and  she  followed 

Quick  in  his  footsteps  to  ner  lover's  home. 

Who  when  he  heard  that  response,  groaned  and  died. 

Over  that  form,  still  beautiful  though  cold, 

CEnone  stood,  pale,  shivering,  aghast. 

And  fell  down  dead ;  her  heart  was  his  alone. 

And  thus  she  proved  her  constancy,  and  went 

After  her  lover  to  the  Land  of  Shades. 
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Sappho  of  Mitylene  courted  Phaon, 

The  beauteous  boy  of  Lesbos,  whom  Cythere 

Clothed  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  youth 

As  he  conveyed  her  in  his  boat  to  Asia; 

But  Phaon  would  not  hear  her  amorous  songs. 

She  prayed  to  Venus  :  Goddess  of  the  skies, 

On  rainbows  throned,  rohojillest  souls  with  love, 

Hear  me  with  gracious  ear,  if  ever  thou 

Didst  come  to  me  from  Jove^s  gold  palaces, 

Drawn  in  thy  car  by  doves,  and  smiling  sweet 

From  thy  blue  eyes  didst  ask  me  why  I  called, 

And  didst  to  Sappho  promise,  that  the  youth 

For  whom  I  pine  should  beiid  unto  tny  suit ; 

0  goddess  dear  /  descend  and  aid  me  now  J 

For  he  rejects  the  love  I  bring  to  him. 

The  moon  is  set,  the  Pleiades  are  veiled. 

Midnight  is  o'er  me  and  1  watch  alone, 

Venus  descended,  and  addressed  her  thus  : 

In  Acarnania  is  a  lofty  rock 

Called  Leucate,  which  juts  above  the  sea  ; 

Seek  it,  and  having  prayed  within  the  fane 

Sacred  to  Phoebus,  thou  shall  find  a  cure 

For  thy  fond  love.     The  dark-eyed  Sappho  sought 

And  foimd  the  place,  and  as  the  oracle 

Ordained,  she  leapt  into  the  sea,  but  never 

Kose  from  the  treacherous  gulf  of  glassy  waves. 

Thus  perished  the  Tenth  Muse  of  ancient  Greece, 

Dying  for  love — why  else  should  woman  die  ? 

But  Sappho  was  avenged,  for  Phaon  wept 

When  her  sad  fate  was  known,  and  ere  a  year 

Elapsed  was  slain,  caught  in  unlawful  love. 
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Rhodope  bathed  one  day  withiu  the  Nile ; 
An  eagle  flitting  o'er  the  place,  swept  down 
And  snatched  her  golden  sandal.     With  the  pi'ize 
She  flew  to  Memphis,  where  Psammetichus 
Was  king,  and  as  he  walked  within  his  garden 
She  dropped  the  sandal  at  the  monarch's  feet. 
Psammetichus  took  up  the  splendid  sandal. 
Never  before  had  anght  for  human  foot, 
So  beautiful,  so  small,  so  perfect-shaped 
Been  seen  in  Memphis,  or  throughout  the  world  : 
So  he  sent  messengers  through  all  the  land, 
To  find  the  owner  of  that  sandal.     Came 
Thousands,  the  fairest  his  dominions  held, 
To  win  the  prize,  for  widely  was  it  said 
The  king  would  marry  whom  the  sandal  fitted  : 
They  tried  but  failed.     At  last  came  Rhodope, 
The  sandal  fitted  her,  she  shewed  its  fellow. 
And  was  crowed  queen  of  Memphis  in  that  hour. 
Happy  the  King  who  marries  thus  for  love  : 
Happy  the  virgin  who  thus  makes  him  blest. 

When  King  Cleonymus  set  out  to  war, 

He  bade  his  lovely  queen,  Chilonides, 

If  any  dared  to  love  her  in  his  absence. 

To  stab  him  with  a  dagger  which  he  gave. 

The  beauteous  ladye  bound  herself  by  oath. 

And  King  Cleonymus  departed.     Now 

It  happed  one  night,  inflamed  with  wine  and  love. 

The  King  was  up,  and  left  his  tent  alone, 

And  rode  beneath  the  starshiuc  to  his  home. 
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And  to  the  royal  palace  hastened.     There 

With  voice  disguised,  and  in  the  cloudy  night, 

He  sought  the  chamber  of  Chilonides, 

Who  slept  secure  and  dreamed  of  her  dear  lord. 

He  stood  beside  her  couch  and  whispered  love, 

The  Queen  awoke,  and  startled  at  the  sound 

Unusual,  demanded  who  it  was  1 

Cleonymus  replied  in  voice  unknown, 

And  offered  an  embrace.     The  Queen  arose. 

And  plucking  the  gold  dagger  from  her  pillow 

Stabbed  him,  unknowing  that  he  was  her  husband. 

The  king  for  three  days  lingered  and  then  died ; 

But  left  his  throne  to  Queen  Chilonides, 

And  much  she  mourned  for.  him,  and  would  not  be 

Comforted,  so,  ere  many  days  she  died. 

And  with  her  dear  Cleonymus  was  tombed. 

Daphn^  loved  hunting  ;  and  the  virgin  queen, 
Diana,  came  from  Heaven  and  taught  the  maid 
The  art  of  archery.     Upon  the  hills 
Was  none  so  lovely,  or  so  chaste  as  Daphne. 
Leucippus  loved  her,  but  she  mocked  his  suit, 
And  with  her  sisters  hunted  hart  and  deer, 
Or  on  Eurotas  by  the  flowery  banks 
Danced  in  the  moonlight.     Failing  every  art, 
Leucippus  tired  him  as  a  huntress  maid, 
And  with  the  choirs  to  Dian  consecrate 
Hunted,  and  ever  by  his  Daphne's  side. 
Who  did  not  know  the  boy  in  this  disguise. 
Followed  and  chai'med  her  by  his  skill  and  wit. 
Apollo  saw  the  virgin,  and  inflamed 
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With  passion  for  her  beauty,  oft  addressed 

His  courtship  to  her  in  the  bowered  woods  ; 

But  Daphne  loved  Diana,  and  not  him. 

It  chanced  that  DaphnS  and  Leucippus  once 

Eested  beside  a  fountain  ;  brightly  shone 

The  summer  sun,  and  Daphne  dreaming  nought 

That  her  companion  was  that  loving  boy, 

Invited  him  to  bathe,  and  half  undressed ; 

But  when  she  saw  the  youth,  a  modest  blush 

Suffused  her  face  and  bosom,  and  she  called 

The  nymphs  around  who  pierced  him  with  their  shafts 

Ere  Daphne  knew  :  then  shrieking  much  she  fled 

Into  the  woodland  ;  Phoebus  quick  pursued. 

And  overtook  the  panting  virgin,  who 

Addressed  herself  to  Dian,  and  implored 

Deliverance  from  the  god.     The  huntress  queen 

Changed  her  into  a  laurel,  and  she  grew 

Over  the  grave  where  young  Leucippus  slept. 

Phylarchus  loved  Anthippe  ;  both  were  young 
And  rambled  once  within  the  woods.     It  chanced 
The  king's  son  hunted,  and  beheld  the  boughs 
Of  a  green  thicket  near,  and  heard  the  leaves 
Rustle,  as  if  a  panther  were  within. 
He  hvurled  his  lance  :  Anthippe  saw  the  barb, 
And  rushed  to  save  Phylarchus  from  quick  death. 
0  woman  !  trusting  woman  !  is  there  aught 
Thou  wilt  not  do  for  him  who  hath  thy  heart  1 
In  her  white  breast  the  mortal  wound  she  met, 
And  died  in  his  embrace.     Phylarchus  saw 
The  love-devotion  of  that  beauteous  maid, 
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And  pined  away.     The  king's  son,  mad  with  grief, 
Threw  himself  headlong  from  the  beetling  rock. 

Covtnna. 

EulymenS,  the  lovely  maid  of  Crete, 
In  marriage  was  betrothed  to  Apterus 
The  king ;  but  her  Lycastus  saw  and  loved. 
And  loosed  her  virgin  zone.     In  wedded  bonds 
They  were  united  ;  but  her  parents  knew  not 
That  she  and  young  Lycastus  had  grown  one. 
And  they  wei*e  happy  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
A  pestilence  descended  on  the  land. 
And  the  poor  paople  perished.     To  the  God 
They  went,  and  thus  the  Oracle  ordained  : 
A  virgin's  blood  the  pestilence  will  stay. 
The  maids  were  all  assembled,  and  the  lot 
Fell  on  Eulymene.     Then  up  arose 
Lycastus  and  proclaimed  that  they  were  wed  ;    ' 
But  hot  with  rage,  and  scorning  all  his  words, 
As  studied  falsehood  to  preserve  her  life. 
The  people  slew  them  both  upon  the  shrine : 
And  then  was  known  that  true  Lycastus  spake, 
For  poor  Eulymene  was  pregnant  found  ; 
But  God,  who  saw  and  pitied,  raised  them  both 
Into  the  stars,  and  crowned  them  with  his  light. 
And  now  like  star-beams  interfused  they  live. 

|t0ssis. 
When  Rhesus  journeyed  with  his  steeds  to  Troy, 
He  stopped  at  Kios,  by  the  fame  induced 
Of  the  queen's  beauty,  Arganthono  named, 
Who  hated  men,  and  loved  to  hunt  alone. 
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Rhesus  beheld  her,  and  professed  the  same 
Devotion  to  the  chase,  and  hate  of  man, 
The  wilds  and  woodlands  were  his  sole  delight. 
The  queen  believed  his  words,  and  so  together 
They  hunted  ;  but  ere  long  his  princely  form 
Ensnared  her  heart,  and  they  were  one  in  love. 
At  length  the  Fates  ordained  that  he  must  go, 
And  bear  the  destined  steeds  to  mighty  Troy. 
The  queen  entreated,  but  he  dared  not  stay, 
And  so  he  went.     She  followed,  as  a  page 
Disguised,  and  tended  him  with  fondest  care  ; 
But  ere  he  reached  the  city  he  was  slain, 
And  his  fair  steeds  were  in  the  Grecian  camp. 
They  flung  his  body  on  the  river's  bank, 
And  left  it  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ; 
But  Arganthone  watched  it,  and  scared  off 
The  ravenous  vultures,  and  the  tawny  wolves, 
And  would  not  leave  the  corpse  of  him  she  loved  ; 
And  so  for  six  whole  days  she  tended  there. 
And  then  she  died  near  him  she  loved  to  death. 

Hero  was  priestess  of  Idalian  Venus, 

Of  royal  birth,  and  dwelt  on  Sestos'  shore 

In  a  lone  turret  which  o'ei'hung  the  wave 

Of  the  blue  Hellespont.     Her  beauty's  light 

Was  famed  through  Greece,  and  many  a  lover  sighed 

Tk)  win  the  stately  virgin.     'Twas  the  time 

When  annual  feast  was  offered  at  the  fane 

Of  Venus  and  Adonis.     From  the  isles 

Around,  that  gem  the  glittering  sea,  there  came 
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The  usual  crowd  of  maidens,  youths,  and  men, 
To  sacrifice,  and  with  the  joyous  bands 
Was  young  Leander,  from  Abydos'  shore. 
Which  stood  in  front  of  Sestos.     On  the  day 
Appointed  for  the  festival,  they  thronged 
The  golden  temple  of  the  goddess  bright. 
Fairest  of  all  the  priestesses  was  Hero ; 
Blooming  in  maiden  beauty,  like  the  moon 
That  peeps  at  eve  from  the  blue  Grecian  heaven. 
Leander  saw  her,  and  was  filled  with  love. 
Never  before  had  aught  so  radiant  shone 
Upon  his  eye  or  fancy.     Hero  gazed 
Upon  the  youth,  and  smiled  a  rosy  smile 
That  filled  his  bosom  with  the  beam  of  hope. 
They  met ;  he  breathed  the  music  of  his  soul, 
The  Muses'  nectar  tinged  his  golden  mouth, 
As  he  revealed  the  passion  of  his  heart. 
She  listened,  and  was  won,  but  long  refused 
To  grant  the  heavenly  gift  he  sought.     At  last 
She  said,  I'll  prove  thee  and  thy  faith,  Leander  ! 
When  the  gi-eat  feast  is  ended,  and  the  shore 
Is  once  again  deserted,  and  the  tower 
Receives  me  in  its  bosom  ;  when  night's  veil 
Is  o'er  the  Avorld,  then  will  I  light  a  torch 
Upon  the  topmost  turret ;  hast  thou  heart 
To  swim  to  Sestos  from  Abydos,  then 
To  win  me  to  thy  breast  ]     Leander  knelt 
In  ecstacy  of  bliss,  and  vowed  to  prove 
By  task  so  easy,  with  what  passionate  truth 
He  loved  his  Hero.     So  they  pai-ted.     Soon 
The  rites  w^ere  over,  and  the  worshippers 
Returned  to  their  own  homes.     Leander  stood 
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Upon  the  margin  of  the  Hellespont, 

And  saw  the  torch  gleam  forth  amid  the  night, 

And  plunged  into  the  billows,  proudly  breasting 

Their  threatening  brows,  and  soon  in  Hero's  arms 

Was  well  repaid  for  that  adventurous  travel. 

At  morning's  dawn  he  tore  himself  away, 

And  swam  back  to  Abydos,  lonely  now 

And  desolate,  though  erst  his  happy  home. 

Since  Hero  was  away.     But  night  by  night 

He  crossed  the  angry  waters  to  his  love. 

Once  when  the  tempest  howled  above  his  head, 

And  lightning  dazzled  him,  an  unseen  wave 

Smote,  stunned,  and  sank  him.     Dizzy  and  weak  he  rose 

To  the  black  surface,  but  was  swept  away 

Upon  the  surge  that  yawned  and  curled  in  foam. 

Nor  pitied  the  sad  Hero,  who  still  raised 

Her  flashing  torch,  and  screened  it  from  the  winds. 

She  watched  till  dawn,  but  no  Leander  came ; 

The  billow  dashed  his  corpse  upon  the  rocks 

That  frowned  beneath  the  tower.     Hero  saw. 

And  in  despair  leaped  headlong  from  the  height, 

Embracing  still  in  death  her  loved  Leander. 

In  her  soul  there  is  a  Dream  ; 

I  can  see  its  image  glowing 
Brighter  than  the  moone's  beam. 

Pictured  on  my  waters  flowing. 
'Tis  a  dream  of  olden  hours. 
Music,  song,  love,  lutes,  and  bowers, 
Sunlit  hills  and  grassy  dales, 
Moonlit  meetings  in  green  vales, 
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Or  in  woodbine -curtained  bowers, 
Or  beside  the  rippling  stream, 
While  the  unseen  nightingales 
Fill  the  air  with  song  and  light ; 
And  the  peace  of  heaven  embraces 
That  sequestered  silent  nook  : 
And  the  pine  tree  interlaces 
Its  lithe  branches  o'er  the  brook  ; — 
This  is  her  ecstatic  Dream. 

Oh  !  it  is  a  thing  divine, 
This  sweet  lonely  Dream  ; 
Like  a  green  isle  in  an  ocean. 
Flowering  rich  with  palm  tree  beauty, 
Underneath  cerulean  heavens, 
While  the  azure  wavelet  whispers 
A  soft  murmur  like  love's  accents, 
On  the  smooth  and  silver  margent. 
Which  bends  downwards  to  its  kisses. 

Yes,  it  is  a  heavenly  vision 

This,  her  gentle  Dream — 

She  is  standing  near  the  lindens, 

Waiting  for  her  lover  coming  : 

Hark — she  hears  his  rapid  footsteps, — 

She  is  folded  on  his  bosom. 

He  is  bright  as  young  Achilles, 

She  more  beauteous  than  Briseis  ; 

How  their  bosoms  beat  in  music  ; 

How  love's  lightnings  fill  their  features  ; 

How  their  love  reveals  its  presence, 

Tu  tlieir  warm  and  rapid  pulses  ! 
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Yes — it  is  a  heavenly  vision, 
This,  her  gentle  Dream. 


o"- 


Lo  !  the  olden  dear-loved  music 
Of  those  olden  dear-loved  meeting-s. 
Of  their  thoughts  and  souls  united, 
Seems  again  in  song  to  live, 
I  can  see  those  happy  moments 
Pictured  faintly  on  her  spirit, 
"UTien  beneath  the  evening  star-beam 
In  the  woodland,  in  the  gardens, 
In  the  bowers  they  both  wandered. 

iSI'ow  he  goes — and  she  is  lonely. 
Lone  and  lonely — ah,  how  lonely  ! 
In  her  gentle  Dream. 
Snow-white  dove  of  sweetest  beauty, 
Lone  and  lonely  drooping  lily, 
Why  art  thou  in  solitude  1 

Xow  her  slumber  is  departing  — 
Gone  her  gentle  Dream  : 
From  her  flower-bed  she  arises 
Lone  and  lonely — ah,  how  lonely  ! 
Without  even  a  Dream. 

6x'Ctci)xni;  (aicakivg). 
Once  more  in  man's  frail  world  amid  the  scenes 
Wherein  he  trod  and  raised  his  soul  aloft, 
I  gaze  upon  the  mountain  crests  and  glens, 
Upon  whose  loveliness  his  eyes  would  feed, 
Until  his  thoughts  grew  coloiu-ed  with  their  beauty ; 
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And  brilliant  dreams  of  heaven  bathed  his  soul 
In  their  undying  radiance  and  repose. 
The  freshness  of  the  fragrant  mountain  air 
Makes  my  soid  buoyant  with  delicious  hope, 
And  my  eyes  see  in  all  around  a  glory, 
Born  of  the  beauteous  Past,  as  when  we  wandered 
Slowly  amid  these  solitudes,  and  pictured 
Love  in  the  future,  as  the  present.     Massed 
Upon  the  undulating  peaks,  the  clouds 
Of  glorious  crimson  rest  like  crowns  of  light 
On  princely  brows  ;  deep  in  the  shadowy  glens, 
Like  innocence  upon  some  child's  fair  face, 
The  holy  calm  of  evening's  mellowed  beam — 
And  from  the  distance  many  a  floating  tone 
Of  music  melts  upon  the  breeze,  and  courses 
Through  my  rapt  soul,  till  tears  of  memory  flow 
Unbidden,  and  my  youth  revives  once  more. 

Mysterious  Spirit — tliou  who  in  my  soul 

Art  working  now,  what  art  thou,  and  whence  art  thou  1 

I  feel  thee,  fear  thee,  yet  I  clasp  thee  to  me  ; — 

In  the  blest  spheres  of  God  thou  art  beside  me  ; 

And  in  the  skies  upon  the  mountain  tops, 

And  in  the  rainbow,  Avhen  upon  its  path 

Of  airy  gorgeousness  I  plume  my  flight. 

Wafting  such  melody  through  me  till  I  faint 

With  thoughts  convulsive — thoughts  of  bliss  and  pain. 

[A  Shepherd's  pipe.] 
Hark  ! — was  it  npt  the  music  of  a  pipe, 
Echoing  amid  the  hills  1 — again — again, 
The  notes  voluptuous,  like  a  dream  divine, 
Or  like  his  voice,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  sad, 
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Pass  to  my  heart  and  speak  of  olden  times, 
When  by  his  side  I  stood  amid  these  dells, 
And  listened  fondly  as  I  listen  now, 
To  that  enrapturing  melody,  whose  accents 
Never  shall  die,  or  pass  from  my  soul's  soul. 
O  unseen,  unknown  Minstrel,  wake  again 
That  pastoral  harmony  ! 

[The  pipe  is  heard  again.] 
The  wish  has  but 
Escaped  my  lips,  and  lo,  once  more  it  streams 
In  liquid  lapse  upon  the  fairy  winds. 
That  guard  each  slightest  note  with  jealous  care, 
And  bring  them  hither,  even  as  angels  might 
To  the  beloved  to  whom  they  minister. 
Oh  !  wert  thou  here  to  share  this  joy  with  me. 
Bright,  suffering  Spirit — but  the  wish  is  vain. 

Meek  at  the  Thrones  of  j\Iercy,  have  I  prayed. 

And  raised  the  suppliant  hymn,  nor  yet,  alas  ! 

Have  moved  them  into  pity — yet  my  soul 

Seems  filled  with  a  strange  hope  ;  the  time  approaches 

When  in  these  purple  hills  we  once  again 

Shall  roam  together  on  the  rosy  winds, 

Shall  wander  hand  in  hJind  from  star  to  star, 

And  all  our  ancient  happiness  come  back  ; 

Never  to  separate,  but  still  united 

While  the  bright  heavens  hold  their  mighty  course. 

c^lltan  (unseen). 

By  the  Aleim,  'tis  she — the  very  spirit 

Whom  I  have  sought  amid  the  Universe, 

Ranging  from  sphere  to  sphere  in  anxious  quest 

F  2 
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For  years  and  years — and  yet  through  years  on  years  ; 

And  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  clothed  in  light. 

As  when  she  left  the  burning  Thrones  of  God 

On  that  eventful  day  when  wildly  praying 

For  the  proud  son  of  earth,  who  scorned  her  love  ; 

Ne'er  have  mine  eyes  a  brighter  being  viewed, 

And  none  by  whom  my  soul  was  so  entranced. 

As  by  this  virgin  vision  of  delight. 

0  Star  of  Evening,  couldst  thou  light  my  course 

To  where  he  dwelleth,  I  would  wing  my  flight 

Unto  that  solitude,  though  all  the  Powers 

Of  Evil  banded  were  to  bar  my  way. 

Though  hell  itself  rose  up,  and  fro^^'ned  me  back. 

Thou  answerest  not,  0  Star.     Alas  thy  smile 

Hath  not  the  sweetness,  or  the  light  of  love, 

But  coldly  gleams  on  me — serenely,  coldly. 

Through  the  blue  distant  rether,  even  as  he 

From  his  high  place,  when  we  both  dwelt  on  earth. 

Thy  court  is  in  the  heavens — thy  thoughts  are  far 

From  earth  and  earthliness  :  the  sunny  visions 

Of  the  eternal  zone,  w'herein  thou  movest, 

Alone  employ  thy  meditations,  bright 

And  happy  Star— thou  heedest,  hearest  not. 

(SlttElt  (still  itnseen). 
The  sparkling  wonders  of  her  eyes  that  gleam 
Lovelier  through  tears  ;  her  ringlets  grief-dishevelledy 
Loose  on  her  breast,  more  dazzling  white- than  lilies 
Floating  in  sunshine  on  the  crystal  waters  : 
Her  foi-m,  from  whence  an  effluence  divine 
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As  from  a  rose  of  beauty,  glitters  swiftly, 

And  palpably  through  air — her  words,  her  sorrows, 

And  matchless  love,  have  won  the  Prince  of  Air 

To  stoop  from  his  ambition,  and  to  feel 

Again  the  love  intense  that  once  he  cherished, 

And  crushed'a  world  to  gratify.     By  Hades, 

She  shall  be  mine  if  ever  woman  was. 

From  the  deep  vales  arise  white  clouds,  whose  tissues 

Wave  gi'ayly  through  the  sether,  like  a  spectre 

Floating  aloft,  and  wrapping  in  its  wings 

The  base  and  sides  of  the  gigantic  hills. 

Whose  golden  summits,  crowned  with  rosy  suns, 

Stand  out  like  islands  in  the  aerial  sea ; 

While  far  beyond  a  glory  is  revealed 

Of  heaven-tinged  splendoui'S,  like  a  land  of  light 

Spreading  before  me,  as  if  God  unbarred 

The  portals  of  his  palace,  and  disclosed 

The  habitations,  and  the  choirs  of  angels. 

To  flood  the  eye  of  earth  with  wealth  of  beauty. 

0  thou  Celestial  Ciij — do  I  see  thee  ? 

Millions  of  seraphs  winged  with  glorious  light 

Backward  and  forward  seem  to  tread  thine  halls. 

Of  violet,  gold,  vermillion,  purple,  blent 

Into  one  gorgeous  picture — yet  unshared 

By  him  I  would  not  covet  once  thy  splendours. 

cpatan  (still  unseen). 
The  May-day  dawn  melting  to  golden  noon 
Is  not  so  lovely ;  from  her  gentle  eyes. 
Formed  to  breathe  joy,  and  innocence,  and  song, 
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And  laugh  sweet  music  from  her  heart  of  heaven, 
Her  sorrows  flow — oh  must  they  flow  for  everl 
Her  pliant  form  bends  like  the  rose-tree  fair 
Beneath  the  soft  winds  of  the  summer  nights  ; 
Her  ringlets,  tangled  by  the  breeze,  lie  spread 
Now  on  the  air,  like  the  bright  rays  that  beam 
Out  of  the  Evening  star,  when  new  uprisen 
It  lights  the  purple  sky  with  glowing  lustre. 
Her  lips  are  parted,  as  she  were  in  prayer ; 
To  kiss  them  were  to  drink  anew  the  Fount 
Of  Innocence,  as  erst  in  Heaven  it  flowed  ; 
She  moves  like  music  visible  through  air 

What  form  is  this  1 — a  grave  and  noble  shape, 
A  solemn  beauty  in  Egyptian  grandeur, 
And  like  an  aged  oak,  decay  and  greatness. 
She  gazes  on  me  silently,  but  sweetly. 
And  in  her  hand  she  bears  a  Golden  Bough. 
Whence  comes  she  1  from  the  hills  or  dewy  vales  1 
This  place,  methought,  was  solitude  itself, 
A  moment  hence — yet  here  comes  one  who  seems 
Lady  of  all  she  sees — the  mountain  queen. 

(^lltlttt  {still  unseen) 
Yet  how  persuade  her? — how  induce  oblivion 
Of  him,  who  is  the  essence  of  her  spirit, 
Its  life  and  soul,  and  never  ceasing  action  1 
The  mortal  for  w^hose  weal  she  prays  is  bound 
In  the  infrancrible  bonds  of  brazen  Hell. 
Can  I  not  tempt  her  as  I  tempted  Eve 
By  specious  promises  ?     Sweet  maiden  purity 
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Is  so  around  her,  that  I  shrink.     What  1 1 

The  Prince  of  Air,  the  glorious  Lord  of  Light, 

Shrink  from  a  Spirit  of  inferior  order  1 

I,  who  have  coped  with  Heaven,  hand  to  hand, 

And  hurled  back  thunder  on  the  thunder-bearer  1 

Hence,  yain  alarm.     Her  God  is  deaf  and  blind 

To  prayer  and  grief.      Her  supplications  all 

Have  been  rejected  or  unheard.     In  me 

Her  only  hope  is  centred.     He  is  mine, 

And  ere  the  Fates  dismiss  him,  she  shall  bow 

To  me — nor  bow  unpitied,  if  she  smiles. 

Spirit !  I  know  thee,  and  thy  sacred  grief. 
Thy  lonely  pilgrimage,  and  eloquent  tears, 
And  prayers,  have  been  revealed  to  me  and  mine, 
Lonely  recluses  of  the  Mystic  Past. 
Tremble  not,  for  the  wished-for  hour  is  nigh. 
When  he  shall  burst  the  prison,  and  be  joined 
To  thee  in  spirit,  as  thy  prayers  have  sought. 

€)rctr(rcii:. 
Ladye,  I  thank  thee  for  this  sweet  assurance  ; 
But  who  art  thou,  and  whence  1 

I  am  the  Sibyl 
Of  Ancient  days,  a  mountain-dweller  lone 
And  musing  much  on  present,  past,  and  future. 
I  have  communed  with  hex-oas  and  with  sages, 
I  have  inspired  the  Messengers  of  God  : 
Have  seen  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
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Pass  in  the  waves  of  Time,  and  be  forgotten ; 
Have  dwelt  in  cities  whose  foundations  now 
Are  mysteries.!  have  wandered  on] wild  plains 
That  now  are  vast  communities  ;  have  paced 
O'er  empires  that  are  now  unfathomed  seas  : 
Yet  never  saw  I  love  more  pure  than  thine, 
And  therefore  am  I  here  to  aid  thee.  Spirit. 

How  shall  I  thank  thee,  Sibyl  of  the  Past  1 

I  need  no  thanks  but  those  my  heart  bestows 

For  that  which  I  can  do  to  serve  the  pnre. 

Take  this  Gold  Branch — a  magic  power  is  shrined 

Within  its';  breast — it  is  the  Branch  that  God 

Once  gave  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  he  breathed 

Beauty  and  Power  o'er  that  mighty  Splendour, 

And  said,  Go  forth  and  form  an  Universe 

After  the  grand  Idea  in  'iny  Soul. 

The  Spirit  went,  and  made  the  glorious  Kosmos, 

By  this  divine  and  fabricating  spell, 

And  then  to  me,  who  am  the  Spirit's  shadow, 

Handed  the  Branch  to  Hse  it  not  mvself. 

But  lend  it  to  some  other  one  in  need. 

Take  it,  sweet  child — whate'er  thy  wish  may  be, 

Whether  to  burst  the  gates  of  deepest  Hell, 

Or  soar  to  heights  in  Heaven  luiknown  to  Spirits 

Of  an  inferior  order,  or  to  rouse 

The  sleepers  from  the  slumber  of  chill  death, 

Or  free  from  darkness  aught  that  dwells  therein, 
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Or  waft  to  Paradise  from  lowest  Hades, 
Or  burst  the  iron  bonds  that  hold  in  thrall 
The  wayward  wandering  spirits  of  the  earth, 
Wave  but  this  wand  and  thou  shalt  see  thy  wish 
Accomplished ;  but,  beware,  nor  rashly  waste 
The  power.  I  give  thee ;  for  the  deed  performed, 
The  Golden  Branch  will  vanish  from  thy  grasp, 
And  rest  again  with  me,  who  never  more 
Can  proffer  it  to  hand  that  once  possessed. 
Take  it,  and  find  the  place  thy  soul  desires.! 

j^lttan  (still  miseen.) 
By  the  bright  Gods,  the  prize  I  long  have  sought ! 
The  Sibyl  is  departed,  and  this  Spirit 
Entranced  in  rapture  even  now  beholds 
The  illumined  dwelling  where  her  love  is  chained, 
And  hopes  to  rescue  him  from  me  and  Hell, 
Mine  be  that  Golden  Branch  of  mystic  charm. 
By  whose  strong  spell,  I  once  again  may  reach 
,Those  zones  of  splendour  now  impassable. 
How  shall  I  win  it  1     Hence,  world-dazzling  brightness, 
Too  mighty  for  this  daughter  of  frail  earth  : 
And  as  an  Angel  of  her  own  degree, 
I  greet  her. 


o^ 


To  Geetchex. 
Spirit !  beauteous  be  thy  thoughts. 

6xtXt\t\\.- 
Angel,  whence  art  thou,  from  what  sphere  in  Heaven  1 

From  that  which  is  the  greatest  of  the  spheres, 
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Where  the  All-Father  is  in  thunders  throned  : 
Where  none  but  the  most  holy  can  abide. 
I  seek  a  daughter  of  this  earth. 

Her  name  1 
^iXtm. 

(Srctcjr^it. 

'Tis  mine — 


Margaret. 


^ntixw. 
Thy  prayers  shall  soon  be  heard  ; 
The  Golden  Branch  the  Sibyl  gave  thee  now 
Will  ope  the  way  that  leads  thee  to  his  home. 
But  thou  must  wend  with  me,  who  am  ordained 
To  guide  thee  on  thy  journey.     Wilt  thou  come  1 

6vct(|]ClT. 
I  come  ;  but  Spirit,  whither  is  thy  flight  1 

cSlltlUt. 
To  the  Abyss. 

Of  thee  the  Sibyl  spake  not. 

The  Sibyl  knew  not  of  my- journey  hither  : 
How  could  the  Sibyl  mount  to  the  Lord  Gods  1 
Give  me  the  Golden  Branch,  it  is  ordained. 

I  know  thee  not. 
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Yet  I  can  read  thy  thoughts. 
I  heard  thy  prayer  unto  the  Evening  Star, 
And  wouldst  thou  wonder  if  that  Star  -would  aid  thee  1 

Art  thou  a  spirit  from  that  Star  1 

cSalaiT. 

I  am  not. 
But  I  can  grant  thy  wishes — why  distrust  me  1 
Know,  I  am  greater  far  than  any  Star  : 
By  the  loved  name  imprinted  on  thy  being, 
I  ask  thee  for  the  Branch.     It  is  ordained. 

And  dost  thou  know  my  thought  1    Pronounce  it. 


,#atau. 


Goethe. 


Begged  in  his  name,  I  will  not  aught  refuse  ; 
Take  the  Gold  Branch,  and  lead  me  to  his  side. 

^atait  (ducovering  himself). 
The  Branch  is  mine,  and  would  that  thou  wert  so  ! 

6i"ctcljcn. 
Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  it  cannot  sure  be  true  : 
Hast  thou  deceived  me  ? — no,  I'll  not  believe  it. 
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Spirit,  bow  down, — adore  the  Prince  of  Air  I 

Oh,  no  !  no — no  !  thou  dost  not,  canst  not  mean  it ; 
By  the  strong  misery  in  my  soul  thou  wUt  not ; 
By  my  wild  agony  thou  wilt  not,  canst  not ; 
By  these  hot  tears  of  frenzy,  no,  thou  wilt  not ; 
Thou  ax-t  a  Prince,  and  wert,  and  shouldst  be  noble  ; 
Thou  wert  a  god,  and  wert,  and  shouldst  be  godlike ; 
Give  me  the  Branch — oh,  give  me  back  the  Branch — 
See,  I  am  prostrate  at  thy  feet  before  thee ; 
Give  it  me  back,  Prince,  Fiend,  give  me  the  Branch — 
It  is  not  thine  but  mine ;  the  Branch,  the  Branch, 
Give  it,  and  I  will  pray  for  thee  for  ever. 

When  thou  canst  call  down  vonder  moon  from  heaven, 
And  it  obeys — why  thou  shalt*  have  the  Branch. 

6retcl)cn. 

Ohpiearken,  heai'ken,  give  me  back  the  Branch  ; 

Thou  know  est  not — thou  canst  not  know  my  love, 

Thou  knowest  not,  nor  canst,  the  torturing  thoughts 

That  rack  me — oh,  but  give  me  back  the  Branch  ; 

To  me  the  Sibyl  gave  it — not  to  thee  ; 

It  is  not  thine — I  say  it  is  not  thine, 

Why  shouldst  thou  rob  me  of  it  1  'tis  not  thinC: 

She  gave  it  vie — she  gave  it  not  to  thee  ; 

Tis  mine,  as  perfectly  as  my  soul  is  mine ; 

\Yhy  shouldst  thou  dare  to  claim  it?  who  art  thou'? 

What !  have  I  prayed  and  sighed,  and  knelt  and  wept, 
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Till  heaven  grew  pitiful, — the  stars,  the  slues, 

The  angel  host,  the  very  fiends  of  Hell, 

And  "wilt  not  thou  1 — oh,  give  me  back  the  Branch, 

Thou  canst  not  know  the  bitterness  of  my  gi-ief. 

Oh  !  have  I  wandered  wide  for  year  and  year, 

Still,  still  in  agony,  yet  still  in  hope ; 

And  wilt  thou  rob  me  of  my  only  blessing, 

Thou,  whom  I  never  injured — thou,  the  Prince 

Of  Air,  and  I,  a  poor  weak  child  of  earth  1 

What  canst  thou  gain  in  agony  of  mine  ] 

Give  it  me  back,  the  Branch,  the  Branch,  not  thine, 

But  mine,  nor  plunge  me  thus  in  deepest  Hell. 

What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  render  back 
The  prize  thou  covetest  1 

§xztc^zn. 

Whate'er  thou  ask'st. 


hhVi. 


Thy  soul — thy  spirit. 


But  will  his  be  freed 


If  I  consent  1 


^atan. 

Spirit  of  earth,  I  love  thee, 
And  fain  would  make  thee  mine  ;  I  am  the  Prince 
Who  battled  with  The  Almighty  ;  Chance  or  Fate 
Gave  Him  the  victory,  and  to  me  despair. 
But  yet  I  am  a  Prince,  a  mighty  Ruler, 
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Inferior  only  to  the  Sovereign  Gods 

In  power,  but  not  in  pride,  or  daring  thought. 

And  with  this  Branch,  whose  mighty  spell  I  know, 

I  can  frame  worlds  of  beauty  and  delight, 

And  beings  also  fair  and  pure  as  His. 

And  can  control  and  burst,  and  loose  and  bind, 

Such  force  omnipotent  is  in  its  heart. 

Yield  me  thy  love,  and  he  for  whom  thy  soul 

Has  yearned  so  long,  shall  be  set  free  for  ever. 

Now  he  is  ours,  bound  in  enduring  fire 

By  solemn  compact — if  thy  love  be  love, 

And  not  a  fantasy,  a  dream,  a  fable. 

Thou  canst  redeem  him.     I  can  let  him  free, 

And  give  him  back  unto  the  gods  he  left. 

If  thou  dost  truly  love,  thou'lt  not  reject 

The  proffered  prize.     Be  mine,  and  he  is  saved  : 

Refuse,  and  he  is  lost  to  all  eternity. 

§xdt\m. 

Love  thee ! — I  cannot  love  but  him  alone. 
But  take  my  soul,  I'll  give  it  thee  for  his. 
Place  me  where  he  is  placed — let  him  go  free. 
If  thou  dost  love,  give  proof  of  thy  strong  love* 

Thy  love  I  want,  and  not  thy  soul.     Farewell. 

Oh  stay  !  oh  stay  !  alas !  he  has  outstripped 
My  fleetest  flight,  and  I  am  crushed — oh  God  ! 
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Scene  IV. 
THE  ABYSS  OF  HELL. 

Like  the  quick  shifting  of  some  Thespian  scene, 
Sunshine  dissolved,  and  night  around  me  fell ; 
On  earth,  a  moment  since — now  in  the  Abyss 
Of  terrible  Chaos,  Darkness,  Fire,  and  Cloud. 
Fiercely  the  thutider  yelled  amid  those  vasts. 
While  flashed  the  three-forked  bolt  enwrapped  in  flame. 
Mists,  like  thick  ocean,  foamed  in  fire  about  us, 
And  hail,  and  snow,  and  rain,  in  iron  shower. 
Barring  our  entrance — but  his  wings  of  pride 
The  Steed  Immortal  waved,  and  smote  them  back. 

A  mournful  Vision  moves  before  mine  eyes, 
A  sight  to  make  me  weep,  and  shrink  dismayed, 
Phantoms  of  fiendly  shape  are  hovering  near  ; 
The  serpent  Furies,  linked  in  bloody  dance. 
Gore-stained  and  grim,  their  burning  torches  waving. 
And  glimmering  dimly  through  the  palpable  night. 
And  with  them  myriad  Shapes,  withouten  shape, 
Formless  and  savage,  one-eyed,  winged,  immense. 
Breathing  despair  from  looks  hell-doomed,  forlorn  ; 
Stained  with  the  leprosy  of  gloomy  Cain, 
Forth  from  their  lips  burst  agonizing  screams 
Of  torture,  hate,  revenge,  disdain,  and  pride, 
And  mockeries  more  fearful  f;ir  than  all. 
Some  frown  from  horrid  pinnacles  of  snow  ; 
Some  from  an  Alps  of  fire,  and  some  from  clouds 
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Sulphureous,  charged  witii  thunder.     Lo  !  a  pg,le 
Teeth-chattering  Spectre,  waving  in  his  hand 
A  scythe  of  hghtning,  glowers  and  stops  my  path. 
And  flashing  from  his  eyes  the  dark-blue  glare 
Of  deadly  serpents,  lifts  in  act  to  strike — 
The  bolt  of  Heaven  smites  him,  and  he  falls. 
Gnashing  his  teeth  with  impotent  defiance. 

Is  it  the  booming  of  a  distant  Ocean, 
Or  the  deep  voice  of  thunders  1     Rivers  of  blood 
Foam  o'er  the  deserts,  and  the  hellish  Stys 
Crawls  with  slow,  turbid  pace  :  a  million  Phantoms 
Wander  along  its  banks,  and  the  grim  Ferryman 
Gathers  the  crowds  reluctant  in  his  boat ; — 
Onward,  bright  Steed  !  nor  stay  thy  destined  path. 

These  are  the  Gates  of  Hell,  guarded  by  Giants 
In  armour,  like  the  light  of  burning  flame  : 
And  watched  by  homble  Shapes  :  myriads  of  damned 
Ai'e  hurled  along  and  through  them,  each  attracted 
To  the  rank  vice  to  which  on  earth  he  gave 
His  virgin  soul.     The  monstrous  Dog  of  Orcus 
Barks  from  his  cavern  :  fifty  dragon  heads 
Hiss  from  his  shoulders,  scaring  the  wild  spirits. 
Whom  the  dark  Punishers  scourge  with  rods  of  flame  ; 
Till  the  blood  gushes  forth,  as  from  a  rock, 
Touched  by  magician,  the  bright  waters  leap. 
High  on  her  Tower  of  Steel,  enwreathed  with  flame, 
Of  paly  blue,     Tisiphone  sits  throned 
Shrieking  infuriate  :  from  her  brazen  throat. 
Fury  and  pestilence,  and  blasphemies  dire 
Rush  like  a  lava-torrent ;  o'er  her  form 
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Vast  as  the  Peak  af  Tenerifte,  was  thrown 

A  robe  of  red,  with  clotted  blood  all  thick ; 

And  serpents,  venom-eyed,  and  horror  breathing 

Crawled  round  her  hellish  limbs,  and  hissed  their  spite 

Malevolent,  in  poisons  blent  with  fire. 

A  thousand  vipers  in  her  grisly  locks 

Were  knotted,  brandishing  with  three-forked  tongues, 

And  underneath,  gnashing  with  dog-white  teeth 

Echidna  born  of  Chrysaor,  was  seen  : — 

Portent  most  shocking ;  woman  at  the  top, 

But  with  malignant  fury  in  her  face ; 

A  horrid  hydra  formed  her  lower  parts, 

Sprouting  perpetual  with  adder  broods  ; 

Death-breathing  yew-trees  clustered  thickly  round ; 

And  pools  of  poison  :  and  a  night  of  gloom  : 

And  mangled  limbs  ;  and  bones  clotted  with  gore  ; 

And  mist,  and  exhalation  fanged  with  gall. 

Spectres  innumerable,  glancing  hate. 

And  fury,  and  revenge  :  and  every  dread 

And  horrible  passion,  floated  on  this  mist 

Wreaking  their  deadly  frenzies,  each  on  each. 


What  gorgeous  Demon  glares  from  yon  ravine  1 
Wild  Seshanaga,  whom  the  Hindoo  fears. 
A  thousand  heads  with  splendent  jewels  crowned!: 
His  eyes  are  flaming  torches,  but  his  neck, 
His  tongues,  and  body  are  as  ebon  night. 
And  slaughter  hisses  from  his  himgry  jaws. 
And  after  him,  a  Fiend  of  terrible  shape. 
An  hundred  cubits  high ;  his  head  a  bull's, 
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Hog's  eyes,  and  elephant  ears,  and  hart's  broad  horns ; 

A  neck  of  ostrich,  and  a  lion's  breast, 

Streaked  like  a  tiger,  backed  like  a  "wild  cat, 

Ram-tailed,  and  camel-legged  ;  his  hoarse,  shrill  bray, 

Like  a  wild  ass's  in  the  lonely  desert ; — 

And  behemoths,  and  things  of  unknown  name. 

Plumed  with  the  feathers  of  the  tawny  eagle. 

And  hundred-headed,  with  red  tongues  of  fire, 

Follow  him  o'er  the  flaming  Gulf;  while  blasts 

Of  loudest  thunder,  uj)ou  lightning  wings, 

Are  round,  before,  and  after  them,  whose  echoes 

Shake  the  tremendous  Vault,  until  it  groans 

And  trembles  with  strange  fear  of  that  wild  crew, 

A  Universe  of  torture  opes  before  ua — 
Mountains  and  Valleys,  Cataracts  and  Gulfs, 
Oceans,  tremendous  Desei*ts,  Worlds  of  Fire, 
Through  which  the  Demons  rush,  thick  as  the  dust 
Of  earth,  or  countless  as  the  clouds  of  locusts. 
Whose  march  leaves  death  and  ruin  in  its  road  ; 
Bathan  and  Vire,  Hagenti,  Flauros,  Baal. 
Onward,  and  onward  still,  through  flame  we  passed. 
And  saw  the  horrent  Lamiaj,  and  dark  Lok, 
The  Spirit  of  the  fierce  and  gloomy  North. 
Dragons  of  sleepless  eye  ;  firo  snorting  Bulls  : 
Oromodon,  and  Demogorgon  old ; 
The  golden-footed  Stag,  and  centaur  Nessus, 
Fenrir,  that  mighty  wolf  with  blood-stained  maw, 
And  the  Wild  Boar  of  Calydon  renowned. 
While  the  deep  echoing  vaults  rang  till  they  roared, 
With  hell-hounds  baying,  and  with  human  shrieks. 
Nemsea's  lion,  and  the  Seiren  snakes  ; 
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And  after  them  the  Gorgon-sisters  came, 

Gloom-roaming,  dark-skinned,  many-headed,  stem  ; — 

And  the  Stymphalides — the  Deadly  Sins  ; 

And  Gog  and  Magog,  those  foul  twins  of  Satan  j 

And  Judas,  whirling  on  Ixion's  wheel, 

O'er  whom  a  Demon  of  appalling  shape 

Bent — and  upon  his  lips  impressed  a  kiss. 

Such  as  the  snake-eyed  traitor  gave  to  Christ ; 

A  kiss  that  shot  red  lightnings  theough  his  frame. 

And  other  forms  and  things  of  name  unknown, 

And  shape,  that  hath  no  image  on  the  earth, 

But  each  itself  a  Horror  of  dread  horrors, 

Loomed  from  the  hellish  darkness  on  our  path, 

And  glared,  and  grinned,  and   howled,  and  laughed  in 

madness, 

Like  maniacs  in  their  fury  : — like  wild  cats, 

Like  eagles  scared  by  lightnings  from  their  nests — 

Like  the  feU  tigress,  when  the  hounds  come  near 

The  cave  where  growl  her  horrid  hungry  cubs. 

Here,  underneath  a  gloomy  roof  that  arched, 

Its  greatness  o'er  a  wild  tumidtuous  flame, 

That  hissed  beneath  as  proudly  and  as  brightly 

As  a  fierce  dragon  rushing  on  his  foe, 

We  saw  two  Angels  hanging — Harut  this, 

And  this,  his  brother  Alarut ; — whom  God  sent 

On  earth  to  teach  men  brotherhood  and  love. 

Andrasta  in  the  guise  of  Venus  met  them, 

And  tempted  them  to  sin ;  they  quarrelled  for  her, 

And  were  expelled  from  Heaven's  blissful  homes, 

But  God  extended  mercy  to  them,  leaving 

To  them  to  chuse,  whether  they  would  endure 

Their  penalty  ere  earth  was  lost  in  fire, 

G  2 
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Or  after  the  Undying  Day  of  Doom. 
They  chose  the  first,  and  now  in  Hell  suspended, 
Await  the  sounding  of  that  awful  trump 
Which  shall  proclaim  death  to  the  race  of  man, 
And  all  the  world  be  swallowed  up  in  flame. 

And  after  this,  for  many  a  weary  mile, 

We  wended  through  the  fearful  Hall  of  Snakes  ; 

Millions  on  millions  piled,  whose  wreathing  spires, 

And  speckled  coils,  wattled  like  wicker  work 

Were  twisted  into  walls,  dense,  high  and  dark ; 

Through  which  was  no  escape  :  on  every  side 

Were  serpent  heads,  livid  with  eyes  of  fire  : 

And  tongues  of  red-hot  flame,  and  spiky  jaws, 

That  vomitted  venom,  till  it  formed  a  stream 

Deep,  and  as  black  as  Styx,  in  which  we  saw 

The  many-wi"ithing  Shapes  of  Men,  whose  lives 

On  earth  were  stained  with  murder  :  so  it  flowed 

With  slow  and  crawling  pace,  until  it  fell 

Into  an  Ocean,  o'er  which  brooded  ever 

The  ghastly  Phantoms  of  their  victims  slain. 

And,  as  we  paused  beside  its  marge,  behold  ! 

A  Pillar  of  Fire,  within  whose  heart  steel-chained 

Seleucus  Cybiosactes  cursed  the  hour 

In  which  by  ravening  avarice  impelled 

He  brake  the  tomb  that  held  the  mouldering  form 

Of  Alexander  :  and  bare. off"  the  cofiin 

Massive  with  gold  and  jewels,  where  they  laid 

The  man,  who  throned  above  the  kings  of  earth 

Sighed   for  new  spheres  beyond  the   stars,  to  vanquish. 

But  see,  where  mounted  in  his  brazen  chariot, 
Drawn  by  fire-breathing  dragons,  shaking  terror 
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From  their  fierce  flaming  manes,  comes  the  great  Priest 
Of  Argos,  named  Triptolemus,  whom  Ceres 
Rendered  immortal ;  in  his  path,  a  light 
Of  purple  splendoiir  and  of  glittering  sparks. 

Cviptolemus. 
Mortal !  I  know  thee  and  thy  wondrous  quest : 
He  whom  thou  seekest  is  not  in  these  regions  ; 
Yet  onward,  onward  to  the  Throne  of  Satan ; 
There  shalt  thou  learn  the  Mysteries  of  Fate. 

UZ  f  0Ct. 
Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  in  flashing  fire 
He  vanished  through  the  murky  mists  of  Hell, 
Lo  !  where  the  Tower  of  Babel  rises  high  ! 
Immortal  towers,  with  galleries  and  halls 
Of  ever  gorgeous  splendour,  strength  and  power, 
Mighty  as  in  the  days,  the  Titan  sons  "^ 

Of  primal  earth  raised  up  these  mammoth  mounds, 
And  laughed  at  heaven  and  heaven's  avenging  thunder, 
That  smote  but  felled  not  these  enchanted  piles  ; — 
Till,  of  their  own  free  will,  the  Sons  of  Satan 
Bare  it  on  million  wings,  and  by  art-magic 
Culled  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  Eternal, 
Planted  it  on  these  rocks,  where  it  shall  stand 
Secure  and  unmolested,  until  Time 
Herself  shall  end,  and  Hell  and  Heaven  pass 
Away,  like  visions  of  a  sick  man's  slumber, 
Leaving  a  Chaos  horribler  than  aught 
The  night-mare-i*idden  maniac's  teeming  brain 
Fashions  in  shape  fantastic,  black  and  wild. 

Mark  !  where  fierce  Odi  stalks  over  the  damned, 
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Transforming  his  foul  shape  to  sights  accurst, 

E^ch  one  more  odious  than  the  one  before  : 

A  thousand  cobras  breathing  fire  and  venom 

Hiss  round  his  horrid  limbs  of  golden  hue  ; 

Dreadful  his  face  :  his  mouth  a  cave  of  night, 

From  which  in  volumes  darkness  ever  rolls. 

And  after  him,  Markka,  on  a  cat 

Large  as  a  mountain,  hissing  azure  flame, 

And  lava-ton-ents  ; — from  his  odious  mouth 

Of  gnashing  teeth,  two  mighty  tusks  protrude. 

Which  ever  and  anon  he  dashes  down, 

Amid  the  screaming  torrents  of  the  lost,  . 

Impaling  them  as  if  on  fiery  stakes. 

Four  are  his  arms,  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 

The  dart  of  death  ;  the  torch  of  Hell  flares  forth 

From  his  red  eye  ;  its  frenzy  from  his  tongue  ; — 

And  yet  a  third,  oh  horror !  deadliest  horror  ! 

Wolf-shaped  and  bearing  on  his  mighty  breast 

A  face,  Medusa-like,  that  turns  to  wolves 

All  who  upon  its  loathsome  features  glance. 

In  his  fierce  claws,  that  in  their  grasp  might  hold 

A  continent,  he  bears  a  shrieking  crowd 

Of  men,  the  which  he  dashes  on  a  rock 

Sharp  as  a  needle,  with  a  thousand  points. 

And  every  peak  crested  with  dark  blue  ice. 

My  heart  wept  blood  as  I  beheld  the  sight. 

Here  on  a  thunder-rifted  rock  that  raised 

Its  ragged  peaks,  fire-crowned,  we  saw  impaled 

A  writhing  wretch'j  his  feet  and  wrists  were  chained 

By  brazen  fetters,  and  he  lay,  outstretched, 

Straining  his  blood-shot  eyes  to  the  far  cast 
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From  whence  his  daily  agony  came,  in  shape 

Of  a  carnage-loving  Vulture  :  o'er  him  loomed 

In  a  dark-rolling  mist,  a  Phantom  fierce 

And  hon-ible,  which  ever  through  his  brain, 

Infused  dark  memories  of  blood  and  fire, 

And  night,  and  groans,  and  cries  of  pain,  and  oaths 

And  fearful  pictures  of  the  battle  field. 

Assaults,  and  captured  towns,  and  women  given 

Up  to  the  lusts  of  bravos  mad  with  wine. 

And  now  he  starts,  and  would  have  shrieked,  but  teiTor 

Strangled  the  bursting  scream.     "We  looked  and  saw 

The  black-winged  Pest,  high  soaring  through  the  void, 

With  outstretched  beak,  and  eye  blazing  with  flame, 

And  talon  quivering  for  the  approaching  feast ; 

And  now  he  darted  on  him,  with  the  speed 

Of  thought  itself,  and  tore  his  reeking  heart, 

And  ever-growing  liver,  till  engorged. 

His  ravenous  maw  was  filled,  and  darkness  closed 

Around  Napoleon,  like  a  shroud  of  hell ; 

And  then  the  Phantom  taking  D'Enghien's  form 

Exulted  with  a  fiend-like  laugh,  and  cursed  : 

And  stroked  the  Vulture,  and  addressed  it  thus  : 

0  thou  embodied  essence  of  the  fiends 

Whom  this  man  led  to  slaughter,  and  to  death. 

Rejoice  !  rejoice  !  for  now  your  horn'  is  come. 

Well  dost  thou  put  in  practice  what  he  taught. 

Next  follows  One,  unknown  in  name  and  form  j 
He  stands  upon  a  bufi'alo,  erect, 
And  on  his  brows  I  see  three  crowns  of  fire, 
A  chain  of  sculls  suspended  round  his  neck, 
A  cloud  of  flame  surrounds  his  dark  red  body. 
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His  girdle  is  a  serpent  hissing  plague, 
And,  where  he  touches  with  his  reptile  feet, 
The  forms  of  men  are  changed  to  monster-shapes. 
Before  and  after  him  a  freezing  wind 
That  withers  as  it  were  to  stones  of  ice 
All  upon  whom  its  horrent  breath  descends. 
More  deadly  Curse  than  he,  Hell  sends  not  forth. 
Oh  !  how  my  soul  wept,  as  I  saw  these  terrors  : 
Wept  for  poor  human  kind,  the  lost  in  Hades. 

Hark !  how  their  voices  rise  from  the  Abyss, 
As  the  star-splendour  flashing  from  thy  wings, 
Ofispring  of  Heaven,  lights  the  fearful  gloom. 
Some  stretch  their  hands  aloft,  as  Dives  stretched, 
Craving  a  drop  of  water;  some  upturn 
Their  blood-red  eyes,  that  flash  with  pain  and  madness, 
And  shout  with  frantic  ^cvQdim,' Annihilation  ! 
Utter  annihilation! — Some  entreat 
Mercy,  a  moment's  mercy,  from  their  Torturers^ 
The  venom-hissing  Snakes  and  purple  Demons ; 
Others  raise  blasphemous  shouts,  while  laughter  hoarse- 
And  bitter  mockery  meets  their  ears  in  answer — 
Oh  thou  Great  Power,  wilt  thou  not  relent? 

"Why  should  God  place  the  sons  of  Hell  in  Heaven  ? 
Why  shoidd  God  rank  the  Evil  with  the  good? 
Why,  if  a  mortal  will  not  cleanse  himself 
From  foul  pollution,  should  the  Holy  do  it  1 
Behold !  the  pure  are  ever  with  the  Pure ! 
The  sensual  wicked  ever  with  the  Base  ! 
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®&e  |bxt. 

Lo  !  Indian  Mahasoor,  that  mighty  Shape  ! 

He  rises,  like  the  flame  from  Etna's  heart. 

The  deadly  Keres,  like  swift  dogs  of  Hell, 

Each  an  armed  Minister  of  Vengeance  dire, 

Hurry  along  on  thunder-pealing  clouds. 

The  vulgar  tribe  of  Conquerors  are  crushed 

Beneath  the  heel  of  Justice ;  while  the  Harpies 

Howl  through  the  midnight,  tainting  all  they  touch  ; 

Monsters  of  form  ineffable  :  from  beneath, 

Massed  in  confusion,  lie  the  slaves  of  Lust, 

Gluttony,  Avarice,  Cruelty,  and  Pride, 

Ambition,  Perfidy,  the  sin  of  Sodom, 

Hypocrisy,  Fraud,  Treachery,  Unbelief, 

In  hues  and  forms  congenial  to  their  natures  ; 

For  each  lost  Soul  assumes  a  beast-like  shape 

In  unison  with  his  most  horrid  vice  : 

The  cruel  like  a  wolf,  the  base  a  skunk, 

The  cunning  grows  a  fox,  a  rat  or  snake, 

And  in  hyena  form  the  false  appear, 

And  every  nature  makes  unto  itself 

A  palpable  medium  for  its  fell  desires. 

This  is  the  Law  that  governs  every  being. 

And  as  I  look,  my  soul  shrinks  up  in  dread, 

And  the  eye,  wearied  by  the  boundless  prospect 

Winks,  and  is  wet  with  tears  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

While  glistering  from  on  high,  the  Star  of  Wormwood 

Sheds  down  a  baleful  poison,  blackening  all. 

Corrupting  all,  and  filling  with  new  horrors  : 

And  Hell's  red  Vampires  stalk  along  through  blood. 

And  there  are  Castles,  Palaces,  and  Temples, 
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Each  a  sad  theatre  of  deadliest  woe. 

Onward,  bright  Steed,  nor  stay  thy  fated  flight. 

Yet  pause,  nor  pass  this  spectacle.     Behold 
The  Magic  Tower  which  Hei'cules  raised  of  yore 
Outside  renowned  Toledo,  when  he  rested 
After  his  labours  by  the  Ocean-strait, 
Where  still  his  pillars  frown  amid  the  waves. 
Like  a  great  mount  it  rises  broad  and  lofty, 
And  round  its  base  four  mighty  lions  roar, 
Snorting  red  flame  from  nostrils  filled  with  fire, 
And  raging  as  with  madness  : — the  vast  walls 
Are  formed  of  jasper  and  of  coloured  marbles. 
Shining  more  splendidly  than  glass  or  silver ; 
Enter  !  and  mark  the  sight  thou  shalt  behold. 
Bearing  back  tidings  of  the  scene  to  earth. 

We  stood  beside  the  Magic  Tower ;  two  Shapes 

With  long  white  beards  were  seated  at  the  portal ; 

Their  hairs  were  ivy-bound,  and  sno'wy  robes 

Of  ancient  fashion  cinctured  their  gaunt  limbs. 

A  livid  fire  glowed  in  their  augiy  eyes. 

They  frowned,  and  would  have  barred  the  brazen  gate, 

But  the  bright  spear  appalled  them  ;  in  we  swept; 

A  hot  red  wind  came  forth  with  rushing  sound 

And  scream  of  tempests, — groans  and  bowlings  dire 

Were  heard.     On  a  huge  pedestal  of  bronze 

A  Giant  stood,  of  aspect  homble. 

And  black  as  midnight.     In  his  hand  colossal 

He  whirled  a  mace,  large  as  that  chesuut  trunk 
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That  grows  beneath  the  old  volcanic  mount, 

Ten  yards  in  mighty  girth.     His  horrid  eyes 

Glowered  as  we  passed,  and  rage  convulsed  his  limbs. 

He  would  have  smitten,  but  his  arm  fell  powerless, 

Touched  by  the  spear  of  Uriel.     On  !  on  ! 

We  passed  into  a  high  and  vasty  chamber. 

Whose  walls  were  flame  of  ovei-powering  brilliance. 

It  had  no  floor ;  a  bottomless  abyss 

Of  darkness  and  of  lava  rolled  beneath. 

Suspended  in  the  centre  by  strange  magic 

Was  one  who  wore  a  royal  mitre  on. 

Enveloped  in  a  Hydra's  hundred  folds. 

That  stung  him,  ciiished  him,  burned  him,  tore  him  through 

And  through,  until  the  vault  of  this  great  Hall 

Seemed  but  one  temble  atmosphere  of  screams. 

Round  him  a  lurid  halo  of  red  fire 

Revealed  his  name.  King  Roderick  of  Spain  ; 

And  facing  him.  Count  Julian,  whose  fair  child 

He  had  debauched,  till  madness  filled  her  brain, 

And  she  destroyed  herself     The  wretched  father. 

Stung  into  frenzy  at  his  child's  disgrace, 

His  own  dishonour,  and  insensate  thirst 

For  dread  revenge,  made  compact  with  the  Moors, 

And  led  their  hordes  to  Spain,  whose  sunny  land 

Of  beauty  they  o'erran,  and  trampled  down 

The  Cross  beneath  the  Crescent ;  thus  the  crime 

Of  one  gave  birth  to  many,  and  thy  wrongs, 

Hapless  Florinda,  were  too  well  avenged. 

This  monarch  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  pride. 

Had  biirst  the  Magic  Tower,  and  read  the  fate 

Prepared  for  his  doomed  land  by  his  hot  crime. 
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The  Tower  vanished,  but  was  fixed  in  Hell, 
By  Hercules  the  Libyan.     When  the  king- 
Descended  here,  the  angry  hero  bound 
The  wretGh  to  Hydra,  in  this  self  same  tower 
Which  he  had  so  polluted ;  face  to  face 
The  sire  revengeful  was  opposed,  that  thus 
He  might  for  ever  bear  in  mind  the  crime 
That  doomed  him  to  perdition.     And  when  Hydra 
Rested  from  her  mad  tortures,  Julian  came 
And  took  her  place,  and  with  his  teeth,  in  length 
A  yard,  and  sharper  than  the  sharpest  spear, 
Transfixed  the  foul  polluter  of  his  blood. 
As  we  approached  the  royal  wretch  beheld 
The  sight  unwonted,  and  by  the  strong  spell 
Compelled,  thus  spake,  while  Hydra  stood  aloof, 
And  Julian  fixed  on  him  a  livid  look 
Of  hate  that  ever  hungered  to  be  fed. 

ping  fcbxrir. 

0  Agony  ! — immortal  Agony  ! 

Art  thou  not  sated  yet  1  thy  crown  of  thorns 

Pierces  me  through  and  through  ;  thy  forks  of  fire 

Transfix  my  spirit ;  madness  whelms  me  deep 

In  torment  terrible,  that  knows  no  rest. 

0  Agony  ! — immortal  Agony  ! 

Is't  not  enough  my  throne  and  kingdom  gone. 

Myself  an  outcast,  perishing  in  a  swamp. 

And  trampled  into  death  by  meanest  hinds ; 

My  Exilona,  once  my  beauteous  queen, 

Widowed,  and  headless  ;  all  my  race  destroyed  ; 

The  curses  of  my  kingdom  ;  the  strong  spell 
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Of  misery  that  eats  into  my  soul, 

And  yon  avenging  Hydra  1 — are  not  these 

Enough  for  ene  sweet  sin,  0  Agony  1 

Ai-t  thou  not  sated  yet  1  thy  stony  eyes 

Glare  on  me,  and  thy  fatal  frown  cries,  No ! 

God  the  Avenger  !  hurl  me  into  nothing. 

Or  I  will  curse  thee  while  my  tongue  can  wag. 

0  fatal  summer  day — 0  day  accurst. 

0  day  to  be  erased  from  Time  and  Thought, 

O  day  whose  blackness  still  is  on  my  soul, 

0  day  more  horrible  to  me  than  Hell, 

0  day  that  rose  so  fair,  that  set  so  foul, 

0  day  to  which  the  Furies  gave  sad  birth  ; 

How  thou  art  now  before  me.     In  my  palace 

Shining  by  Tagus,  lo,  methinks  I  stand. 

The  air  is  perfumed  with  rich  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  love-sick  nightingale  sings  to  the  rose. 

That  trails  her  fragrant  ringlets  on  the  winds, 

The  waterfalls  in  music  softly  gliding, 

And  glittering  in  the  sun,  like  silver  mines 

Molten  by  some  arch  wizard's  mighty  spells, 

Mirror  all  loveliness  in  earth  and  heaven. 

And  in  this  paradise  I  move  once  more ; 

My  Exilona,  my  sweet  Eastern  queen. 

Dwells  in  yon  harem,  from  the  world  apart 

As  erst  within  her  father's  orient  halls. 

Oh,  let  me  seek  her,  and  entranced  in  love,  •'; 

Upon  her  bosom,  softer  than  the  kisses 

Of  rosy  Venus,  dream  away  my  thoughts. 
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I  sought  lier  bower ;  Oh !  curse  upou  the  speed, 

Upon  the  path,  that  led  me  to  my  doom. 

There  was  a  casement  overhung  with  myrtles, 

Within  it  was  a  garden  gemmed  with  groves 

Of  orange  trees,  and  in  the  midst  a  fountain 

Girt  by  a  grassy  bank  thick  sown  with  flowers, 

And  round  the  fountain,  in  that  sunny  noon, 

The  queen's  fair  damsels  clustered,  like  young  fawns 

In  some  deep  woodland  nook.     Some  lay  asleep 

Upon  the  lilies,  half  their  beauties  bared  ; 

Some  danced  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees  ; 

Some  gathered  flowers ;  some  to  song  and  lute 

Romped  in  voluptuous  sport,  while  laughter  sweet 

And  musical  was  wafted  on  the  air ; 

Some  in  the  waters  bathed  their  delicate  limbs, 

Outshining  the  white  splendour  of  the  marble, 

And  faintly  glinting  through  the  crystal  waves. 

Among  the  damsels  there  was  one,  a  Maid 

From  Mauritania ;  darkly  tinged  her  features, 

But  the  bright  rose  blushed  through  the  lovely  brown  ; 

Her  eyes  were  black  and  full  of  fire,  and  flashed 

Like  the  rich  sunlight  of  her  own  wild  land. 

A  sportive  contest  rose  amid  the  damsels, 

Whether  the  Moorish  or  the  Iberian  form 

Displayed  more  beauty ;  but  the  Mauritanian 

Limbs  of  luxuriant  symmetry  revealed 

That  seemed  unparalleled,  while  o'er  her  face 

A  smile  of  conscious  loveliness  and  pride 

Flitted,  and  seemed  to  say,  I  am  your  queen  ; 

Yield,  Spanish  beauties,  to  the  splendent  Moor ! 

The  Spanish  damsels  frowned  but  for  a  moment. 
When  they  bethought  them  of  the  young  Florinda, 
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Count  Julian  s  daughter.     On  the  grassy  bank 

She  lay  in  summer  slumber ;  the  soft  glow 

Of  youth  and  innocence  lit  up  her  cheek, 

Her  fringed  eyelashes  scarcely  veiled  her  eyes, 

Her  moist  and  ruby  lips  were  lightly  parted. 

Disclosing  a  bright  gleam  of  ivory  teeth  ; 

Her  virgin  bosom  rose  beneath  her  boddice, 

Like  the  soft  heaving  of  a  sunny  sea. 

Tenderness,  sweetest  pudency,  delight, 

Seemed  breathing  round  her,  through  her;  and  she  looked 

Amid  the  flowers  the  loveliest  bud  of  all. 

Behold,  they  cried,  behold  in  this  young  Maid, 

The  peerless  champion  of  Iberian  charms. 

In  playful  eagerness,  they  half  disrobed 

The  innocent  Florinda  to  the  sun ; 

Ere  she  had  shaken  off  the  spell  of  slumber. 

I  saw — and  drank  in  madness  through  my  eyes. 

€oxint  luUait. 
This  was  the  gentle  one,  the  virgin  treasure 
Whom  I  had  trusted  to  this  hellish  fiend. 

0  fool,  to  yield  a  lamb  unto  the  wolf; — 
Protect  her,  sire,  as  if  she  were  thy  child, 
And  thou  her  father;  train  her  in  the  paths 
Of  virtue  and  religion;  she  is  all 

1  have  on  earth,  my  beautiful,  my  oum. 

And  the  rank  villain  swore,  but  broke  his  oath. 

ping  l0b«nr. 

From  that  day  forth  the  frenzy  fired  my  brain  ; 
I  could  not  rest ;  in  vain  my  Exilona 
Wooed  me  to  calm ;  I  wandered,  raving  still 
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On  that  fair  virgin  ;  honour,  truth,  and  Tirtue, 
Were  di'ied  up  in  my  heart ;  I  would  have  scorned 
The  voice  of  Christ  himself  had  he  come  down 
From  heaven  to  stay  me  in  my  wilful  heat. 
One  evening,  by  that  fountain's  flowery  edge 
I  saw  her  playing ;  all  was  silence  round ; 
No  eye  was  near,  but  God's ;  I  called  the  Maid, 
She  came ;  I  asked  her  to  draw  forth  a  thorn 
That  stung  my  hand ;    she  kneilt  beside  my  feet, 
The  touch  of  her  warm  fingers  thrilled  my  blood ; 
Her  amber  locks  in  streaming  ringlets  fell 
About  her  beautiful  head ;  her  innocent  breast 
Trembled  beneath  her  robe,  her  timid  blushes 
Increased  her  charms,  and  in  her  downcast  lids 
Such  gentle  modesty  was  shrined,  as  might 
Have  turned  the  Fiend  himself  to  virtuous  thought. 


She  knelt  beside  my  feet,  but  found  no  thorn 

In  that  hot  hand.     The  thorn  was  in  my  heart ; 

I  grasped  her  in  my  arms ;  I  told  her  all ; 

All  my  wild  passion,  all  my  maddened  hours ; 

Paler  than  lilies  was  the  virgin ;  still 

I  strained  her  to  my  breast ;  now  red,  now  white, 

Alternately  she  grew,  and  trembled  much. 

I  pressed  my  suit — I  swore,  as  men  will  swear 

In  such  a  moment ;  honour,  riches,  rank. 

All  these  I  promised — but  I  was  repulsed. 

With  more  than  queenly  scorn,  and  maiden  pride. 

The  fiend  was  on  me.     She  was  in  my  clasp, 

I  forced  her. 
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%^t  ioxt. 

As  he  spake,  the  Hydra  leapt 
Again  upon  him ;  in  his  hundred  folds 
Of  viperous  poison  fanged  with  fire  eternal, 
Clasping  the  wretch,  who  sank  into  the  gulf, 
Howling  most  piteouslj,  and  wild  blaspheming; 
While  after  him,  with  wolf-like  hate  and  speed, 
Leaped  Julian  gnashing  his  long  teeth.     The  flames 
Rushed  up  and  hid  them  from  my  horrified  gaze. 
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Scene  V. 
THE  EMPYREAN. 

€usrbian  %\xQtl 

I  hear  a  voice  of  weeping  and  of  sorrow 

Borne  on  the  melancholy  stream  of  winds, 

Like  the  soft  wailing  of  a  waterfall, 

Whose  low  monotonous  chant  at  midnight  heard, 

In  some  wild  forest,  seems  a  spirit-moan  ; 

Hither  the  sound  was  wafted.     Who  is  this  1 

A  tall  fair  Shape  in  white  from  head  to  foot ; 

A  golden  fillet  binds  her  awful  brows, 

And  inspiration  breathes  from  her  bright  eyes. 

Sadly  she  courses  on  the  winged  air, 

Her  hands  are  crossed  upon  her  heaving  bosom, 

And  sorrow  veils  her  in  a  faint  blue  mist. 

As  she  comes  near,  it  is  the  mystic  Sibyl  ; — 

Whence  is  the  fountain  of  her  tearful  woe  ? 

Spirit,  whence  comest  thou?    thy  smile  is  happy 
While  I  am  boxmd  in  sadness  and  despair. 

In  the  bright  sphere  of  Venus  is  my  home  ; 
Where  in  unfading  love  and  light  I  dwell. 
But  thou  art  sorrowful,  0  beauteous  Sibyl. 

I  weep  for  her  whom  Destiny  hath  whelmed. 
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Whom  dost  thou  meau  1    A  child  of  Earth  or  Heaven  ? 

A  child  of  earth,  who  should  have  been  of  Heaven  ; 
But  who  hath  yielded  up  her  soul  to  free 
From  everlasting  fire  the  soul  of  One 
In  whom  her  heart  was  centered. 

(HuatMan  fngd. 

Dost  thou  mean 
Margaret,  whose  woes  are  know  to  the  Lord  Gods  1 

A  fearful  peril  hath  she  taken  on  her, 
A.nd  given  her  spirit  in  exchange  for  his. 

Alas,  I  needs  must  weep  to  hear  thy  story ; 
But  when  was  this  transcendant  deed  performed  1 

Yesterday,  when  the  purple  evening  fell 

O'er  forest,  mountain,  river,  lawn,  and  dell, 

In  the  proud  range  of  Taunus  in  that  land 

Of  legendary  beauty,  mid  a  band 

Of  faerie  nymphs  she  lay  and  slept ;  a  Dream 

Came  to  her  soul,  whose  wild  romantic  scheme 

So  charmed  her  spirit  that  she  could  not  rest, 

Until  she  perfected  that  mighty  test 

Of  love  undying,  which  it  breathed  into 

Her  passionate  heart.     It  chanced  I  wandered  through 

H  2 
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Those  solitaiy  glens,  and  pitying  sore 

The  wildness  of  her  grief  that  more  and  more 

Increased  as  hopeless  of  a  cure,  I  gave 

The  Golden  Branch  that  charms  the  Stygian  wave, 

And  opes  a  passage  wheresoe'er  the  will 

Impels  of  him  who  wields  it  with  true  skill. 

With  this  I  bade  her  seek  the  exile  where 

Her  lover  lies  confined  in  black  despair, 

Weeping  unto  the  Heaven  whose  love  he  scorned. 

When  in  the  splendours  of  the  earth  adorned, 

He  sought  and  found  his  happiness  in  self, 

In  pride,  in  rank,  in  folly,  and  in  pelf. 

Scarce  had  she  held  the  Branch  when  Satan's  art 
Lured  it  away  ;  an  arrow  through  her  heart 
Could  not  have  given  a  pang  like  that  which  rent 
Her  spirit  through  and  through  when  his  intent 
Was  shewn.     The  Prince  of  Air  protested  love ; 
That  Mighty  Spirit  stooped,  and  idly  strove. 
With  many  a  specious  wile,  to  win  the  Maid, 
Whose  matchless  constancy  had  never  strayed 
From  the  clear  starlight  of  its  early  thought ; 
Vainly  he  threatened,  still  more  vainly  sought ; 
Till  lost  in  passionate  despair,  she  knelt 
Before  the  Tempter,  Since  thou  wilt  not  iiielt 
To  pity,  and  release  this  soul  of  light 
From  the  fell  bonds  of  thine  accursed  night, 
Give  him  to  Heaven,  take  mine  for  his,  and  cast 
Me  to  thine  Bell.     The  thunders  bellowed  fast. 
And  lightning  wrapt  the  hills  in  azxire  flame  ; 
The  storm  came  forth,  the  crystal  skies  became 
Dark  as  the  frowning  welkin  of  deep  Hell ; 
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The  stai'tled  mountains  quivered  at  the  spell ; 
But  yet  he  would  not ;  with  an  angry  eye 
He  passed  away,  nor  scarcely  deigned  to  reply. 

The  moniing  found  her  still  musing  alone, 

Her  purpose  firmer,  more  intensely  grown ; 

She  heeded  not  the  ordeal ;  undismayed 

She  sought  the  old-loved  walks,  where  once  they  played 

In  passionate  youth ;  the  withered  trees,  the  groves, 

The  gardens,  rendered  dear  by  their  young  loves  ; 

The  flower-sprent  stream,  the  ruined  tower,  the  strand, 

Where  they  had  paced  delighted  hand  in  hand ; 

The  old  church  where  they  knelt,  the  ancient  place 

Hallowed  by  many  a  virgin  sweet  embrace ; 

Here  was  the  sacred  scene  where  firet  they  met  ; 

Here  where  they  parted,  never  to  forget ; 

In  each  and  all  she  lingered,  ere  she  cast 

Her  farewell  look,  her  mournfuUest,  her  last ; 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  weeping  spake 

Words  that  were  symbols  of  the  grief  that  brake 

That  noble,  tinisting,  beautiful  young  soul ; 

Oh  !  thou  Great  Power,  who  seest  my  bitter  dole, 

And  knowest  tliat  1  was  pure  and  innocent 

In  thought  and  deed,  yet  why  this  cup  was  sent 

Tliou  hast  not  said  ;  from  thine  eternal  seat, 

Where  star  aiid  lightning  roll  beneath  thy  feet, 

Thou  lookest  on  me,  and  the  price  I  pay 

To  lift  this  Spirit  to  thy  golden  day. 

TIiou  art  omnipotent,  but  wilt  not  spare ; 

I  nought  arraign  thy  justice  pure,  nor  dare 

In  tJbought  deny  ;  thy  servants    errors,  Lord  ! 

Deserve,  and  they  have  won,  the  flaming  sword 
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Of  vengeance,  thai  expelled  him  from  thy  sight, 
And  the  unfading  beauty  of  thy  light. 
Yet,  since  Thou  wilt  not  pardon  erring  man, 
And  sin  pollutes  him  with  her  withering  ban. 
Look  down  on  me  at  least  with  eyes  benign. 
Nor  angrily  condemn  this  deed  of  mine. 
Yielding  the  soid  thou  gavest  me,  to  free 
From  thrall  the  Soul  T  worship  next  to  Thee. 
This  spoken  in  a  burst  of  terrible  woe, 
She  looked  on  all,  and  sighed  ;  then  turned  to  go 
To  the  Abyss,  yet  oft  a  lingering  glance 
She  cast  on  those  loved  things  which  did  intrance 
Her  spirit  in  despair  :  she  could  not  speak  ; 
The  big  tears  streamed  adown  her  snow-white  cheek, 
Her  glittering  hair  was  matted  and  wet  through, 
Until  it  dripped  with  sorrow's  holy  dew  ; 
Yet  once  methought  she  paused  in-esolute, — 
Twas  but  a  moment,  and  a  pang  acute 
Swept  o'er  her  features,  as  in  scorn  that  aught 
Of  self  should  interfere  with  that  great  thought 
Of  heavenlike  sacrifice  for  him.     She  passed, 
And  now  she  stood  before  the  portals  vast 
Of  Hell  profound  ;  she  entered,  without  fear, 
Or  aught  of  feminine  trembling,  through  that  Sphere 
Whose  hoiTors  are  untold  by  mortal  tongue. 
Horrors  too  dread  for  one  so  pure  and  young ; 
The  Prince  of  Air  received  her,  and  would  fain 
Kenew  the  theme  of  love ;  with  proud  disdain 
She  turned  her  from  his  suit,  but  freely  gave 
Her  soul  of  light  to  free  from  the  dark  grave 
Of  Tartarus  her  lover's  prisoned  Spirit, 
Who  by  this  price  shall  endless  bliss  inherit, 
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While  she — alas,  I  cannot  speak — my  eyes 
Are  blinded  with  the  river  of  teara  that  rise 
From  the  full  fountains  of  my  troubled  heart ; 
I  faint — I  fall — nor  more  can  I  impart. 

6uarbtan  %\XQtl 

Wonderful  is  the  might  of  woman's  love, 

Immortal  as  her  soul  it  shines  for  ever, 

Death  cannot  crush  it,  Death  but  makes  it  stronger. 

But  surely  he  for  whom  this  sacrifice 

Was  made,  will  ne'er  consent  to  such  a  pact. 

It  is  unknown.     The  Spirits  of  the  Abyss 

Have  sought  but  found  not  the  dark  prison-house 

Where  the  Eumenides  their  victim  carried. 

The  mocking  Elf,  to  whom  the  Judge  consigned  him, 

Lies  in  deep  trance,  which  all  their  spells  have  failed 

To  break,  and  even  he  is  ignorant 

In  what  far  Hell  the  worldly-souled  is  bound. 

Yet  was  it  whispered  through  the  Spheres  of  Heaven, 

The  time  had  come  when  Gretchen's  prayers  were  heard, 

And  One  was  sent  to  free  him  from  the  chains. 

But  how  this  strange  mishap  will  shape  events 

Is  only  known  unto  the  mighty  Moirai. 

6uarbian  '^wQtl 

Will  The  All-Father  pardon  her  transgression  1 
The  soul  she  gave  was  not  her  own  to  give. 

Who  can  predict  The  All-Father's  mighty  thoughts  1 
Or  promise  for  the  Universal  Soul  ?  ...  .-,_.    . 
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Which,  being  universal,  hath  within  it 

A  feminine  nature,  that  with  Gretchen's  deed 

Must  deeply  sympathise  ;  nor  harshly  scan 

Aught  that  is  dictated  by  love  so  pure, 

Self-sacrificing,  beauteous,  and  divine. 

A  day— perhaps  an  hour — will  all  reveal. 

And  both  be  sundered,  or  be  blest  for  ever. 

CIjOVUS. 
0  thou  bright  and  golden  hearted  Virgin, 
How  mine  eyes  gaze  after  thee  in  sorrow  I 
Silence  is  around  ;  an  awful  silence ; — 
No  more  is  thy  voice  heard  in  the  vallies, 
Sinking  through  the  flower-beds  of  my  spirit. 
Like  the  first  spring  rain  in  crystal  clearness. 
Every  instant  still  and  still  mine  anguish 
Flows  for  thee,  thou  young  gazelle  of  beauty. 
How  could  I  know  this  soitow  was  before  thee 
How  could  I  dream  of  this  thy  fate  of  sadness  1 
Came  there  not  over  thee,  thou  False  One,  pity. 
Came  there  not  over  thee  one  touch  of  nature. 
When  in  her  innocence  she  bowed  and  touched  thee, 
Pleading  in  broken  accents  for  her  lover  1 
No — thou  wert  ever  harder  than  the  icebergs  : 
No — thou  wert  ever  colder  than  snow-mountains. 

Shall  I  no  more  behold  thee  1  no  more  touch  thee  1 

Gentle  and  snow-white  Virtue,  on  whose  lustre 

Gazed  with  delight  the  Spirits  young  of  Hea\'ien  ; 

On  whose  soft  music  hung  with  ears  of  rapture, 

The  calm  wise  Seraphs  of  the  Empyrean. 

Brighter,  wert  thou,  young  Gretchen,  than  the  sunbeam, 
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Which  was  about  thee,  but  thy  light  is  faded  ; 
Brighter  thou  wert  than  any  star  in  aether, 
Now  thou  hast  left  my  soul  in  sorrow's  midnight, 
I  shall  no  more  behold  thee,  purest  Maiden  ! 

What  was  the  Vision  which  enwrapped  my  spirit  ? 

What  was  the  dream  that  o'er  me  burst  like  Etna  1 

I  saw  the  starry  host  flash  fast  before  me. 

The  great  and  heavenly  host  of  stars  like  lightning  ; 

The  globe  revolved  in  its  majestic  greatness, 

Immeasurable  as  the  arch  of  heaven, 

A  sphere  of  light  and  darkness  ever  changing, 

While  round  its  path  the  planets  leaped,  and  meteors 

Of  ever  flashing  splendour,  fanes  and  columns, 

Mixt  with  heroic  shapes  of  angel  beauty, 

And  golden  phantoms,  and  eye-dazzling  flowers. 

And  oceans  of  sea-green,  o'er  whose  broad  bosoms 

The  million  tinted  rainbows  sat  and  quivered, 

And  m;yTiad  shining  meteoi's,  flame  and  shadow ; — 

Lo  !  while  I  looked  a  darkness  came  and  swallowed 

Those  sights  divine,  and  they  were  gone  for  ever. 

A  darkness  swallowed  them,  and  they  were  hurried 

Away,  away,  into  unbounded  darkness. 

The  silence  of  deep  ocean  then  succeeded 

Those  scenes  celestial — they  were  gone  for  ever ; — 

And  naught  was  heard  but  mine  impassioned  wailings. 

In  the  four  corners  of  the  Heaven  I  see  thee, 
WTiich  once  was  brightened  by  thy  golden  presence. 
Which  once  with  blessings  hailed  thy  youth  and  beauty. 
Alas  !  they  dreamed  not  of  the  Spoiler  coming, 
And  bearing  thee  away,  but  who  can  fathom 
Thy  mysteries,  0  God,  Thou  Dark  Immense? 
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A  gloomy  mist  is  on  the  sorrowing  mountains, 

A  mist  which  ne'er  before  upon  their  summits 

Hung  since  I  saw  them  ; — in  the  vales  is  silence, 

Sullen  and  melancholy,  and  the  winds 

Sing  the  sad  plaintive  song  of  death  and  mourning. 

Sweet-minded  child,  white  floweret  of  the  summer  ! 

How  the  rude  blast  hath  snapt  thee,  and  hath  flung  thee, 

Trembling  and  dew-sprent  on  the  dusty  desert. 

Quenched  are  those  gladness-glancing  eyes  of  azure ; 

But  the  rich  flood  of  love  that  in  thy  bosom 

Eushed  in  delightful  tumult,  ia  not  ice-bound. 

But  even  in  darkness  still  flows  on  enchanted, 

A  river  of  heaven  beneath  thy  silver  breast. 

God  called  thee  into  being,  and  created 

Thy  form  to  be  the  picture  of  all  beauty  ; 

Thy  spirit  to  be  playmate  of  the  Angels  ; 

Thy  thoughts  were  rich  as  is  the  morning  purple  ; 

Thy  soul  was  brighter  than  the  star's  clear  surface  ; 

The  sun  and  moon  looked  down  on  thee  and  loved  thee ; 

The  blue  sky  gazed  on  thee  with  paradise  eyes  ; 

The  earth  embraced  thee  in  her  flower-bright  bosom, 

The  heaven  entwined  thee  in  its  sunny  bowers. 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  all  are  veiled  in  weeping. 

Whom  shall  they  now  embrace  in  their  affection  1 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  virgin  :  in  the  heavens 

An  ever-beaming  pearl  of  purest  whiteness. 

Thy  face  disclosed  a  paradise  of  virtue, 

Thy  face  was  the  bright  reflex  of  thy  spirit, 

That  so  endeared  thee  unto  all  God's  creatures ; — 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  we  are  veiled  in  weeping. 

I  called  the  Clouds — they  can.  e  and  wept  for  thee. 
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I  spoke  unto  the  Air,  and  it   lamented  ; 

I  shouted  to  the  Mountains,  and  they  answered  ; 

The  Forests,  Trees,  the  Flowers,  and  Streams  sighed  music; 

The  Birds  poured  forth  a  lay  of  desolation  : 

The  Guardian  Angels  came  and  joined  the  son'owers. 

Oft  shall  the  Virgins  of  the  Heavens  assemble 

On  the  green  gold-flowered  nest  amid  the  mountains, 

Where  thou  didst  bid  fivrewell  to  all  sweet  memories. 

Could  but  thy  Spirit  hover  round  and  join  them, 

Whispering  to  each — Alas  !  it  is  in  bondage. 

Alas  !  thy  Spirit  is  in  bondage,  Gretchen. 

Alas  !  alas !  thou  art  in  lonely  bondage, 

And  we  and  all  are  veiled  in  mists  of  mourning ; 

So  falls  into  the  gloom  and  depth  of  silence 

The  broken-hearted  wail  I  utter  o'er  thee. 

PRATER   OF    ALL    THE    ANGELS,    FAYS,    AND    SPIRITS. 

0  God !  bright  God !  who  through  all  ages  reignest, 

Enthroned  in  might  on  Heaven's  glittering  arches. 

In  justice  clothed,  but  bearing  mercy's  sceptre ; 

Before  whose  eyes  the  good  man's  path  is  sunshine 

That  beameth  more  and  more  unto  perfection, 

The  glory  of  whose  majesty  shakes  Heaven, 

Whose  steeds  of  splendour  are  the  lightning  clouds. 

Whose  voice  breaks  down  the  cedars  of  the  forest. 

And  shakes  the  wilderness  with  fearful  terror, 

Who  sittest  on  the  floods  between  the  Cherubim, 

And  dost  make  manifest  to  all  creation 

The  eternal  grandeur  of  thy  fadeless  kingdom, 

The  universal  presence  of  thy  children. 

The  immortal  beauty  of  thy  love  and  mercy, — 

0  God  !  bright  God  !  look  down  upon  thy  frail  ones, 
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And  unto  him  whose  soul  the  lion  teareth, 
Extend  forgiveness ;  he  was  but  a  mortal, 
And  did  atone  for  many  a  hapless  error 
By  his  intense  pursuit  of  purest  Truth, 
The  which  he  manifested  without  scruple, 
As  he  had  found,  or  fancied  he  had  found  it. 
While  unto  her  whose  only  crime  was  loving, 
Shew  forth  thy  clemency ;  and  glancing  on  her 
Those  eyes  of  dove-like  radiancy  and  scftness, 
Unite  her  spirit  once  again  with  his, 
Who  was  her  Morning  Star  in  life  and  death. 

"^oxtz  from  i\t  S^Irranes. ' 

Spirits  !  all  Beautiful,  Divine,  and  Holy, 

The  words  ye  utter  are  inspired  by  Heaven  ; 

The  prayer  ye  pray  hath  reached  the  Rainbow-circled 

And  this  man's  destinv  is  all  fulfilled  : 

His  soul  is  purified  by  tribulation, 

And  recognises  now  its  splendid  order, 

Too  great,  too  high,  too  near  the  heaven-lighted 

To  blend  itself  again  with  earthly  natures. 

Or  stoop  its  majesty  to  grovelling  purpose. 

The  beautiful  and  pure  whom  he  hath  injured, 

Knowing  his  sad  and  long  and  dread  misfortune, 

And  weeping  o'er  his  dark  and  dreary  bondage. 

Have  melted  pitifully,  aud  with  prayers 

Have  gone  before  the  Throne  of  the  All-Father, 

Praying  as  prays  a  mother  for  her  baby, 

To  blot  his  errors  from  the  awful  Volume 

Where  sins  like  his  in  lightnings  stand  recorded. 

They  have  forgiven — God  will  not  remember  ; 

They  will  receive  him—  God  will  not  prevent  them. 
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And  now  the  moment  of  his  freedom  cometh. 
He  hath  grown  spirit-pure  in  fire  and  sorrows. 
Hence  from  his  essence,  all  ye  wildering  Phantoms  ! 
Hence,  all  ye  false  delusive  scenes  of  Satan — 
Scenes  that  exist  not,  save  unto  the  wicked, 
Scenes  that  are  born  alone  of  guilty  fancy, 
Dark  night-mare  dreams  suggested  by  the  Mocker, 
And  woven  in  the  dark  thoughts  of  the  vicious. 
Wherefore  rejoice,  ye  beautiful  and  sacred  ; 
Pure  virgin-angels,  brighter  than  the  morning, 
Rejoice,  rejoice,  and  go  to  bid  him  welcome  ! 
Escort  him  with  the  beauteous-souled  of  sorrows 
Into  that  primal  sphere  of  songs  and  splendours. 
Into  that  flower-bright  land  of  Poets,  Sages, 
And  paradise-soaring  Thinkers,  who  are  ever 
Lifting  from  earthliness  the  thoughts  of  mortals. 
Thence,  when  he  hath  sojourned  through  his  due  cycle, 
He  shall  ascend,  and  throned  in  th'  Empyrean, 
With  Homer,  Shakspere,  -^Eschylus,  and  Dante, 
With  Plato,  Hemans,  Swedenborg,  and  Shelley, 
Give  laws  to  those  whom  he  inspired  with  beauty. 
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Scene  VI. 

THE  AVENUE  OF  SPHYNX. 

%l^i  '§od. 

Horrors  on  horrors  meet  my  startled  view  ; 

My  heart  grows  chill  and  fixed  as  stone ;  my  blood 

Stands  icebound  in  its  channels ;  yon  ravine 

Keveals  a  torrent  of  fire-flashing  snakes, 

Massed  into  dread  confusion,  rolling  ever. 

And  whirling  with  them  the  pain-shrieking- damned. 

Here  one  with  human  head  and  serpent's  body. 

Gnashes  his  rage,  pei-plexed  with  rending  pain  ; 

Here  stands  a  murderess  drinking  from  ajar 

Of  boiling,  bubbling,  foamy  blood  ;  and  here 

Are  others,  each  with  a  mountain  on  his  breast. 

Here  famished  wretches,  mad  with  thirst  and  hunger, 

Quenched  their  hot  rage,  each  in  his  fellow's  blood 

And  quivering  flesh ;  and  here  a  woman  hung 

Suspended  by  the  paps,  which  hissing  snakes 

Devoured  and  found  their  banquet  still  renewed. 

From  others  were  torn  out  their  gory  tongues, 

While  the  accursed  crew  of  Satans  revelled 

Like  madmen  in  the  midst  of  their  dread  orgies  ; 

And  felt  such  rapture  in  inflicting  woe 

As  the  blest  feel  in  offices  of  love. 

0  God  !  thou  Father  of  all  Spirits  pardon  ! 

Send  forth  thy  beam  of  mercy  o'er  the  lost. 

Onward  and  onward — here  the  Dead  were  rolled 
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Over  the  billows  of  a  River  of  Blood, 

In  lakes  of  gore  fire-fringed  and  crowned  with  night, 

Or  buried  deep  in  leaden  cofi&ns  lay, 

While  terrible  Monsters  bom  of  blackest  Hell, 

In  mingled  shape  of  serpent,  rat,  and  shark, 

Wrapped  them  in  coils  of  never-ending  death. 

Here  I  saw  millions  fixed  on  fiery  crosses. 

The  slayers  of  mankind,  who  in  the  name 

Of  God  made  offerings  of  man's  blood  to  God, 

And  did  all  evil  under  the  piure  banner 

Of  his  benign  and  gentle  truth.     Anon 

I  saw  tall  ladders  raised,  and  over  each 

In  clouds  of  fire  was  traced  the  fated  name 

Of  some  acciu'sed  family,  whose  scions 

Clung  one  by  one,  each  on  a  separate  step ; — 

A  sad,  sad  doom  their  destiny.     As  each 

Passed  from  the  earth  he  came  down  into  Hell, 

And  stood  upon  the  lowest  step,  supporting 

Still  on  his  shoulders  those  who  hung  above, 

Until  another  came  and  bore  the  load; 

While  each  new  comer  toppled  ofi"  the  wretch 

Who  occupied  the  highest  step  of  all, 

And  saw  him  fall  headlong  and  hopeless  down 

Into  the  fires  that  ever  howled  below. 

Judgment  most  dreadful !—  who  can  ever  dream 

What  agonies  intense  sear  up  the  sonl 

Of  him  who  now  upon  the  highest  step 

Clings  desperate,  looking  with  an  agonised  eye 

For  the  drear  moment  which  shall  give  to  death    • 

The  latest  of  .his  race,  whose  horrid  coming 

Shall  from  his  eminence  displace  the  wretch. 

And  raise  upon  the  summit  (next  to  fall). 
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Him  who  now  second  stands  beneath  his  feet  ? 

And  here  the  terrible  demon  Semendomi, 

Armed  with  a  thousand  hands,  in  whose  huge  body 

Dwells  the  wild  strength  of  many  thousand  beasts  ; 

Mounted  upon  his  steed  of  fire,  Soham, 

He  coursed  across  the  wastes  of  screaming  Spirits, 

Trampling  their  faces  while  they  groaned  in  rage  : 

And  some  from  their  red  wounds  flung  fiery  blood 

Into  the  Monster's  face,  and  yelled  and  cui-sed 

Blasphemies  fierce,  mingled  with  howls  of  agx)ny. 

Black,  panther-headed,  and  with  panther  foot, 

Soham  appeared  ;  his  body  was  mailed  o'er 

With  scales  impenetrable,  strong  and  tough. 

Like  the  rhinoceros  of  Indian  swamps  ; 

His  wings  were  like  a  gryphon's,  and  his  feet 

Flashed  with  the  flame  of  dragons,  while  a  chain 

Of  red  hot  steel  the  Demon-Rider  held, 

To  curb  his  course  and  guide  his  headlong  speed. 

Flashed  the  red  lightnings  as  he  passed  ;  I  gazed 

Beneath  me  and  saw  open  wide  and  deep 

An  Iron  Chamber  ;  darkness  dwelt  within, 

And  all  was  night  terrific,  save  the  gleam 

Cast  by  a  flambeau  which  a  Demon  held. 

Before  him  stood  Three  Men  in  fetters  bound 

Gazing  intently,  and  with  haggard  glances, 

On  a  red  tablet  where  their  earthly  crimes 

Flamed  terror  through  them.     Awful  silence  dwelt 

Within  this  place,  unbroken  but  by  sighs, 

Which  seemed  with  torture  to  convulse  their  frames. 

Suddenly  the  Dark  Spirit  drew  aside 

The  vest  which  veiled  their  breasts,  and  I  beheld 
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Their  inner  parts  :  a  blazing  flame  of  fire 

Wrapped  their  red  hearts,  which  ever  uuconsuraed 

Hissed  in  the  unimaginable  heat. 

And  then  I  saw  and  knew  them  ;  Joshua, 

The  robber-son  of  Nun,  who  dared  to  give 

The  name  of  God  to  deeds  of  deepest  Hell. 

A  ravenous  night-wolf  glared  through  his  fell  eyes. 

David  the  king,  adulterer,  and  assassin, 

Than  whom  more  loathsome  hypocrite  and  liar 

Never  polluted  the  fair  breath  of  heaven. 

And  Joseph  son  of  Israel,*  who  by  counsel 

By  Satan's  self  devised,  first  bought  for  bread 

The  starving  people,  and  their  lands  and  cattle, 

Their  homes,  their  wives,  their  children,  yea  their  all, 

Making  them  slaves  for  ever  in  the  land 

Which  saw  them  free  at  birth,  and  serfs  at  death. 

Thence  to  a  Hell  we  passed,  w^here  all  were  like 
Firebrands  of  ever-blazing  flame  ;  their  mouths 
Incessant  gaped  for  water,  which  the  Imps 
Supplied,  and  lo  !  it  turned  to  fetid  blood. 
Trees  of  delicious  fragrance  seemed  to  spring 
Before  them,  which  with  infinite  toil  they  reached, 
Through  swamps  of  poisons,  serpents,  mist,  and  fire. 
And  now  exulting,  they  stretch  forth  the  hand, 
When  lo  !  the  trees  wither  before  their  eyes. 
And  all  the  fragrance,  all  the  fruit  are  changed 
To  ashes,  noisomeness,  and  ordure  foul. 
And  when  they  would  again  retrace  their  steps, 
They  pass  through  lions,  reptiles,  wolves,  and  rats. 
Which  prey  upon  them. 

*  Gen.  xlvii. 
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After  this  we  saw 
Another  Hell  of  Serpents  vomiting  floods 
Of  direst  venom,  in  which  waded  those 
Who  shed  the  blood  of  others  through  revenge 
Or  avarice,  and  gave  them  death  in  poison. 
Thence  to  a  Hell,  in  which  with  bloody  beak 
And  claw  they  tore  the  shrieking  writhing  ghosts. 
Or  forced  them  to  ascend  trees  armed  with  spikes. 
In  quest  of  apples  that  were  changed  to  stone  ; 
And  here  like  bats  we  saw  them  creep  through  caves, 
Tormenting  one  the  other  with  sharp  claws ; 
And  here  by  cruel  hunger's  fangs  made  mad, 
They  wrenched  each  other  with  a  fiendlike  rage. 
Here  we  saw  human-headed  snakes  and  toads, 
Biting  themselves,  as  famished  dogs  bite  bones ; 
And  some  with  red-hot  iron  scythes  were  armed. 
With  which  they  pierced  and  cut  the  screaming  mob ; 
While  others  poured  hot  blood,  and  lead,  and  fire, 
Down  their  wide  tln-oats,  and  burned  their  inmost  life. 
There  the  blasphemers  against  Truth  and  Right, 
The  owls  that  cling  to  darkness,  that  yell  out 
Their  odious  screetch  against  the  Heralds  of  God — 
Fettered  in  fire  to  walls  of  red  hot  coals 
Cursed  their  own  desperate  folly,  rage  and  fraud. 
Others  on  excrement  and  dung  most  vile 
Were  fed,  like  gluttons,  and  were  full  engorged ; 
Others  by  fiery  whips  were  scourged  and  scoiu-ged, 
Until  they  howled  in  agonies  intense  ; 
Others  were  maddened  by  a  fire  within. 
That  smouldered  ever,  ever  still  consumed  ; 
Women  were  here,  to  the  waist  in  form  of  dog. 
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Or  serpent,  or  sea  monster,  all  the  rest 
Was  female-like,  but  squalid,  horrid,  foul  : 
And  all  the  pavement  was  one  red  hot  blaze  ; 
And  every  moment  seemed  a  thousand  years ; 
And  every  year  seemed  evei'lasting  time  ; 
And  every  wicked  one  the  shrine  of  Hell. 
Flowed  from  my  heart  the  bloody  agony 
Of  grief  and  sympathy  with  hapless  man, 
Tormented  thus  by  his  own  terrible  sins. 

Here,  amid  burning  deserts,  plains  of  fire, 

Mountains  all  red  with  flame,  and  trees  that  breathed 

Hot  pestilence,  we  saw,  afar — afar 

Stretching  in  sylvan  beauty  bowered  with  palms. 

And  orange  trees,  and  jasmines  and  the  tall 

And  nymph-like  cypress,  Hell's  false,  fair,  sihrab. 

Or  water  in  the  wilderness. — It  shone 

Upon  the  eye  with  a  most  dazzling  green, 

Like  a  star  seen  in  tempest,  amid  waves 

When  all  is  ruin  round  some  dying  ship. 

Myi-iads  of  millions  who  had  each  endured 

All  that  most  tortui'es ;  fiery,  furious  thirst, 

Thirst  of  the  throat,  lungs,  heart — yea   and  the  brain. 

Thirst,  that  but  for  a  single  cooling  draught 

Of  water,  would  have  bartered  Heaven  itself 

Were  it  within  the  grasp  ;— pressed  with  a  wild 

And  frenzied  rush,  o'er  ever  burning  brakes 

Through  blazing  sands,  and  whirlwinds  of  hot  dust, 

Trampling  each  other  with  a  maniac  hate, 

That  saw  but  one  great  object  in  the  world, 

And  that — the  Water — still  afar,  afar — 

I  2 
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And  when  they  reached  the  spot,  that  now  but  seemed 
A  pastoral  paradise,  of  wells  and  groves, 
Lo  ! — it  was  no  where.     All  was  wilderness — 
So,  in  despair,  they  lay  them  down,  and  curse. 

Thence  we  passed  onward  to  a  Mountain  topped 

With  bellowing  fires,  which  rolled  in  lava  down 

Its  rugged  sides.     A  cavity  we  saw, 

And  in  it  blazed  a  ring  of  bright  red  gold, 

The  which  I  grasped  and  drew  it  forth  to  light. 

It  yielded,  and  I  saw  a  staircase  vast, 

Descending  do'miward  in  a  thousand  steps, 

Through  which  we  came  into  a  marble  hall, 

AVhose  roof  and  sides  were  gloriously  enamelled, 

With  diamonds  of  unutterable  lustre  ; 

The  floor  was  brass,  cold,  polisht,  dazzling  bi'ass, 

And  underneath  an  arch  a  Damsel  stood, 

And  sparkled  like  a  snake ;  beside  her  couched 

In  a  steel  leash  two  Crocodiles,  most  fierce, 

And  she  and  they  wxre  smooth  and  false  as  Hell ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  Book  of  Gold  she  held 

And  seemed  to  read.     She  saw  me  and  rose  up. 

While  the  huge  Beasts  prepared  to  crush  us  both, 

But  ere  they  leaped  against  us,  with  my  lance 

I  touched  the  brazen  floor,  which  blazed  in  fire, 

All  molten  in  a  moment,  and  a  steam 

Rose  from  its  depths  which  veiled  that  hellish  three 

For  nought  we  saw,  but  heard  a  fiend-like  scream, 

As  with  her  snaky  brood  she  sank  and  sank, 

Down  in  the  seething  lake,  which  drank  her  up ; 

And  then  I  knew  her  to  be  that  false  Creed 
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Which  claims  the  name  of  Heaven  for  its  own. 

Then  opened  wide  the  portals,  and  we  saw 

A  mighty  chamber  pillared  with  black  marble  ; 

And  round  the  walls  were  thrones  of  burning  lava, 

Whereon  the  Caliphs  of  the  Orient  sate ; 

The  Popes,  and  false  Pretenders  to  God's  Truth, 

Chained  by  the  necks  and  legs,  and  on  their  breasts 

Were  graven  tablets  which  their  crimes  revealed, 

Making  God's  Justice  manifest  to  all. 

Lo  !  where  the  Coliseum  of  the  lost 

Rises  aloft  into  the  murky  air. 

Vaster  than  Pandemonium  as  revealed 

To  Milton's  startled  gaze  ; — more  broad  and  fearful 

Than  the  Abyss  which  heavenly  Dante  viewed  : 

Three  Giants  watch  its  horrible  approach. 

And  next  appeared  a  demon-guarded  wretch. 

The  slobbering  Stuart,  who  his  own  son  poisoned, 

And  died  of  poison  given  him  by  his  minion. 

And  after  him  the  Larvee,  and  the  man 

Of  taste  refined,  who  once  wore  England's  crown, 

And  niled  that  glorious  ruler  of  the  waves, — 

But  was  in  heart  as  base  as  any  priest 

Nui-tured  in  Jesuit  schools  to  deeds  of  fraud. 

Cunningly  masked  in  words  of  smoothest  guile ; 

And  he  endured  the  Sisyphsean  torture. 

Next  came  th'  Empusse,  fearful  Nymphs  of  Hell, 

Those  sleepless,  never-resting  soul-tormenters, 

Who  bear  perdition  in  their  horrid  claws. 

0  God  1  how  shrank  my  so;il  when  these  I  saw. 

Then  to  a  mighty  Wateifall  we  came, 
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HoiTible,  dark,  aud  foaming,  iron  bound 

With  many  a  gloomy  crag  through  whose  rough  arches 

Crawled  slimy  serpents  with  white  tongues  of  flame. 

I  touched  the  waters  with  Ithuriel's  spear  ; 

They  opened,  and  we  passed  the  sable  vault 

Which  reared  itself  like  marble  riofht  and  left. 

And  stood  transfixed  until  our  flight  was  finished. 

A  portal  of  red  copper  barred  our  course, 

Which  burst  in  twain  when  with  the  heavenly  lance 

I  smote  its  ponderous  lock.     Within,  beside 

A  rock  of  marble,  frowned  a  Negro  grim. 

Carved  from  black  stone  ;  his  eyes  were -red  with  life  ; 

His  veins  were  filled  with  lava-fire  for  blood  : 

He  seized  the  rock  and  poised  it — had  he  flung 

Its  hugeness,  we  had  perished  ;  but  the  Steed 

Blew  from  his  heavenly  nostrils  a  fierce  blast, 

At  which  the  accursM  Monster  fell  down  dead 

Beneath  the  hellish  globe.     From  him  we  passed 

Into  a  court-yard,  in  whose  centre  rose 

A  Crystal  Dome,  by  fiery  Dragons  guarded. 

Who  vomited  hell  from  their  infernal  jaws 

And  horror  from  their  eyelids.     With  the  spear 

I  touched,  and  they  succumbed,  and  sneaking  crawled 

Into  their  caves,  whereat  the  crystal  dome 

Oped,  and  disclosed  its  beauty.     We  rode  through 

And  stood  within  a  Hall,  whose  arch  of  ruby, 

StaiTed  with  carbuncles,  shed  such  light  around 

As  gleams  within  the  ever-glittering  home 

Of  Meijan  Banou  in  her  Indian  heaven. 

The  floor  was  massy  gold,  and  porphyry  pillars 

Rose  in  a  cii'cle,  studded  all  with  pearls. 
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And  in  the  midst  a  silver  throne  was  reared, 

On  -which  a  Prince  with  iron  crown  was  stretched, 

But  not  in  soft  repose  :  his  torpor  dense 

Was  rendered  hell,  so  hoiTible  were  his  dreams. 

A  golden  tablet  on  his  bosom  lay. 

In  which  these  words  I  read  : — 2Ian  sleeps  in  life, 

Aiid  wakes  not  until  death  ;  nor  ever  knows 

How  poor  a  thing  he  is,  until  the  end  ! 

My  mighty  empire,  and  my  golden  treasures. 

What  are  they  to  me  now,  when  all  is  lost  ? 

Nought  fades  so  quickly  as  the  flower  of  life  ; 

And  human  strength  is  weakness.     Man  !  vain  man  I 

Still  glories  in  his  fortune,  and  believes 

The  Universe  was  made  for  him  alone. 

Behold  the  end  of  all :  behold  atid  learn, 

Ere  it  be  yet  too  late,  that  all  is  vain  ; 

Nor  think  that  thou  wilt  meet  from  God's  just  hand 

More  mercy  than  he  gave  to  great  Nemroud. 

While  on  this  tablet  musing,  flames  of  Hell 

Burst  from  the  dreaming  monarch,  and  in  fire 

He  was  enwrapt,  while  darkness  filled  the  dome, 

And  a  hot  whirlwind  forced  us  from  the  place. 

Here  we  beheld  the  Golden  Idol  raised 

By  the  proud  Babylonian,  on  the  plains 

Of  Dura,  changed  in  hell  to  roaring  flame. 

Before  it  bowed  believers — rather  say 

The  lying  hypocrites,  who  to  please  the  king 

Bent  in  pretended  worship,  while  in  heart 

They  laughed  at  him  and  it :  but  when  they  passed 

From  earth,  the  Judge  condemned  them  to  abide 
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For  ever  in  the  all-consuming  heat 
That  from  the  Idol  radiates  : — so  they  kneel 
Cursing  their  two-faced  folly  while  they  kneel, 
But  cannot  leave  the  spot.     Meanwhile  a  Fury 
Hales  that  accursed  king,  and  with  a  brush 
Of  burning  wire,  scrapes  to  the  very  bone 
The  agonized  idol-maker  : — For  an  hour 
She  ceases,  and  the  flesh  again  renewed 
Is  once  again  scraped  off — and  so  it  is. 
And  so  it  shall  be,  ever  and  for  ever, 
With  thy  fell  brood  Hypocrisy. 

"We  passed 
Thence,  and  saw  Sciron,  Corinth's  ruthless  lord, 
Where,  seated  on  a  rock  high  o'er  the  sea, 
He  made  all  passengers  approach  and  kneel. 
And  when  they  kissed  his  feet,  he  kicked  them  down 
Headlong  into  the  ocean.     Hence  his  fate 
Was  to  assume  the  form  of  that  choice  Vice 
Which  each  lost  spirit  loved  :  to  some  he  shone 
The  harlot  in  whose  arms  his  soul  abjm-ed 
The  god  of  purity  :  to  some  he  seemed 
The  wealthy  dotard  at  whose  feasts  he  fed. 
And  lied  and  smiled,  while  in  his  heart  he  loathed. 
And  now  as  Pope  or  Pontiff  he  appeared 
With  golden  gifts  in  hand,  and  so  to  all 
He  bare  a  different  aspect,  and  assumed 
A  thousand  Protean  shapes,  thus  tempting  still 
The  wretched  phantoms  of  this  land  of  Hell, 
Who,  for  acciu-sed  favours,  fouled  their  souls 
With  every  rank  pollution.     Low  they  bowed. 
Base  sycophants  !  before  him  ;  and  knelt  down 
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Seeking  to  kiss  his  far-extended  foot. 

But  he — the  demon — rose,  and  with  a  scream 

Of  mocking  devihsh  laughter  hurled  them  fierce 

Into  a  surging  pool  of  pitiless  flame, 

That  like  some  hungry  monster  sucked  them  in. 

Near  him,  and  glowering  on  him,  Sinnes  sat, 

The  pine-bender  of  old  : — a  hideous  giant, 

Between  two  mighty  trees,  tall  as  the  spire 

That  soars  o'er  Antwerp's  fane :  and  when  he  seized 

Some  luckless  wanderer,  he  strained  him  down 

Bending  the  groaning  trunks  with  sinewy  force, 

And  bound  the  damned  one's  leg  and  arm  to  each 

Which  quick  recoiled,  and  tore  the  shrieking  ghost 

Into  the  bleeding  fragments  of  a  man. 

And  after  this,  a  staircase  vast  we  saw, 

Rising  aloft  to  Hell's  hot  brazen  roof 

Around  whose  steps  crawled  serpents  fierj^-tongued, 

And  mounting  upward  we  beheld  a  Man — 

Oh  !  what  a  pitiful  agony  in  his  face, 

O'er  whose  white  features  tears  of  poison  fell. 

While  horror  like  a  ghost  gleamed  in  his  eyes, 

And  his  teeth  rattled  as  in  dying  gasp  ; 

And  so  he  toiled  on  high;  and  ever  toiled 

Still  o'er  each  burning  serpent-hissing  stair, 

After  a  Shadow  wearing  a  gold  crown. 

Which  seemed  within  his  reach,  yet  ever  flitted 

Still  one  stair  higher  ere  he  grasped  her  robe. 

And  now  upon  the  topmost  stair  he  stands  ; 

The  Shadow  lures  him  still,  and  stretching  forth 

With  ravenous  fingers,  lo  !  headlong  he  falls. 

And  I  could  hear  his  bones  smash  on  the  cold 
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And  icy  pavement  underneath  the  stair — 
While  the  false  Shadow  laughed  a  hideous  laugh, 
Mingled  with  wolf-like  howl ;  and  raised  the  wretch, 
And  lured  him  on  again,  and  so  the  toil 
Was  recommenced,  and  so  continued,  evei'. 
Without  a  moment's  pause — and  so  'twill  be. 
Even  to  the  end  of  Time,  and  Hell,  and  Death ; — 
And  this  was  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Lo  !  on  her  Magic  Steed,  March-Malen,  rides 

The  Devil's  Dam,  the  Fury  fierce  Andrasta. 

Blood  flows  in  streams  around  her  snaky  feet. 

Like  the  tumultuous  flame  in  mountain  heath  ; 

And  where  her  horse's  hoofs  indent  the  air, 

It  spits  forth  fire  ; — black  Hell  itself  shrinks  back 

Appalled  before  the  midnight  of  her  looks. 

Intent  on  violence,  she  whirrs  along. 

And  rages  like  the  drunken  wave  of  the  sea 

That  tumbles  on  the  strand  :  in  her  left  talon 

A  burning  torch,  and  in  her  right  a  whip 

Of  scorpions ;  while  her  handmaids, — Terror,  Rage, 

And  Madness,  clothed  in  black  and  bloody  robes, 

And  wild  Alecto,  bearing  in  her  claw 

Above  her  head  a  fiery-flaming  torch 

Enwreathed  with  serpents  breathing  pest  and  wrath  ; 

And  the  Cyclopsean  brotherhood  of  flame. 

The  Anakim  and  dog-head  Baal-Zephbn, 

Stalk  fearfully  along  the  wastes  of  Hell, 

Fiercer  than  Nubian  lions.     Heaves  the  Abyss, 

The  roaring  echo  of  deep  thunder  rolls 

Bellowing  beside  us,  and  deep  blazing  wreaths 

Of  lightning  glare,  while  hurricane  and  storm 
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Embroiled  in  conflict  put  forth  all  their  fury, 
Whirling  the  clouds  and  mists  of  Hell  together. — 
Mother  of  Hell,  I  know  thee  and  thy  train. 

And  now  by  solemn  Sphynx's  cave  we  stand  ; 

Tremendous  awe  sits  throned  within  her  eyes ; 

The  Tree  of  Hell,  Al-Zakkum,  grows  above, 

Dripping  its  venomous  dews  on  all  below ; 

And  at  her  feet  a  mighty  Angel  lies 

Transfixt  in  torpor,  while  with  cold  proud  look 

She  gazes  on  him  ;  a  gigantic  mist 

Seems  round  and  o'er  him,  and  a  wondering  crowd 

Of  Spirits  gaze  upon  the  prostrate  Shape. 

This  is  the  Demon,  Mephistopheles, 
Boimd  in  the  terror  of  a  mystic  trance. 

The  hour  is  come  when  he  shall  rise  again  ; 

Seven  years  and  seven,  and  seven  again  have  passed, 

Since  he  was  hurled  into  the  Realm  of  Dream, 

By  the  portentous  Riddle  of  the  Sphynx. 

His  destiny  is  complete  ;  the  chain  of  Sleep 

No  more  shall  bind  him  in  its  powerful  spell. — 

Ho  !  Mephistopheles,  arise,  I  say. 

I  cannot  rise — the  chain  is  round  me  still. 

Arise,  I  say,  shake  off  the  dreadful  spell ! 
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Still  it  constrains  him,  nor  can  aught  dissolve 
The  magic  bonds  but  Uriel's  mighty  spear. 

Lay  the  bright  spear  upon  his  heaving  breast. 

%]^z  fed. 

Excuse  me,  Madam,  but  I  think  we  came 
Into  these  regions  for  some  other  purpose 
Than  to  unbind  the  Devil  and  let  him  loose. 

Without  his  aid  thou  canst  not  find  the  Man, 
In  quest  of  whom  thy  mission  hath  been  given. 

%^z  fact. 

But  is  it  true  that  with  his  aid  I  shall  ? 

Pc^|)istffpj]tles. 

By  Styx  I  swear  it,  if  /  can  thou  shalt. 
The  Man  is  mine,  the  Furies  robbed  me  of  him. 
With  me  and  with  the  Witches,  not  with  them 
The  compact  was  concluded.     Break  the  chain 
That  binds  me,  and  I  will  not  quit  thy  side, 
Until  I  find  the  place  wherein  he  lies. 

Upon  thy  breast  T  place  the  heavenly  Spear ; — 
Awake,  arise ;  break  not  thine  awful  oath. 

Pcp^ist0^1jcks. 

Thank  fate  or  fortune,  I'm  alive  again, 

And  kicking,  just  as  well  and  strong  as  ever  ; 
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Ah  Spliynx,  you  cunning  devil  !  what  a  trick 
You  played  me  with  your  Riddles  of  deep  import. 
But  hence  away,  and  let  us  seek  the  Furies ; 
By  the  damned  soul  of  Lucifer  I'll  teach  them, 
Never  again  Sir  Voland  to  bamboozle  : 
Ho — steed  Areion — let  me  mount  thy  back, 
Bear  us  along  to  Satan's  Palace — thence 
We'll  find  our  way  unto  the  Furies'  Hells. 

Not  for  thy  sake  I'll  grant  thy  prayer,  Mephisto, 
(You  very  nearly  got  me  in  a  scrape 
When  last  we  went  together  to  the  Witch), 
But  for  the  pleasure  of  rejoining  Pegasus, 
Whom  I've  not  seen  for  several  thousand  years. 

I  care  not  why  thou  dost  it  so  thou  dost, 
I  hoped  you  had  forgotten  that  mad  venture. 
Wave  thy  bright  wings  and  let  us  lose  no  time. 

Si7igs. 
When  the  corpse  of  Saint  Stephen  was  carried  to  Rome, 

And  placed  in  the  tomb  where  Saint  Laurence  was  rotting, 
The  latter  dead  angel  rose  up  from  his  loam, 

And  bowed  while  the  diggers  that  Martyr  were  potting. 
He  moved  from  the  place  of  true  honour,  the  right. 

And  modestly  yielded  it  up  to  Saint  Stephen  ; 
Which  got  him  the  name  of  "  the  Spaniard  polite," 

And  lifted  him  many  feet  higher  in  Heaven. 

Hurrah  ! 
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SCENE  VIL 

ORCUS. 

^^e  f  Mi 
Monnting  the  Steed,  the  Fiend  and  I  sped  on, 
Like  lightning  hurled  from  God's  Almighty  hand  ; 
Over  the  vasts  of  pitchy  flame.     Through  deserts 
Darker  than  woods  in  midnight,  when  the  stars 
Are  veiled  in  deepest  shade,  while  screaming  Monsters 
Fluttered  on  all  sides,  round,  above,  beneath, 
Making  the  murky  wilderness  a  horror 
And  foul  abomination.     Shapes  we  saw 
Of  terror,  underneath  whose  fiery  feet 
Dragons  lay  coucht,  while  iron-footed  camels 
Bore  others  through  the  gloom,  their  red  eyes  flashing 
Like  the  bright  pine-torch  through  the  night  of  groves ; 
The  Minotaur  swept  on  with  thunder  march, 
Like  a  fierce  avalanche,  or  comet  dire  ; 
And  ravenous  Wolves  of  Hell  that  venom  breathed 
From  their  huge  brazen  throats,  in  fury  howled 
As  on  we  sped  till  we  should  reach  the  place 
Where  Satan  and  his  Angels  kept  their  court. 
Then  spake  my  dark  companion,  looking  hate 
And  horror  in  his  sneering  eye  and  mouth. 

This  brattling  thunder,  whirlwind,  rain  and  hail. 
And  fiery  blaze  of  lightnings  tossed  about. 
Fiercely  and  recklessly,  as  on  that  day 
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When  Hell  first  opened  for  our  scattered  ranks, 
As  Hesiod  first  and  then  Jack  Milton  sang, 
Must  needs  disgust  you  with  our  present  road. 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish  to  have  a  stout  great  coat 
To  wrap  thy  shoulders  from  the  pelting  storm  1 

®jj^  f  oxt. 

I  need  it  not — my  thoughts  are  far  away. 

So  I  supposed — you  look  so  grave  and  grim, 
Yet  why  you  should  be  so  I  scarce  can  guess. 
"We've  ridden  now  some  fifty  thousand  miles. 
Yet  not  a  word  I've  heard  ;  your  lips  are  closed 
Over  some  secret  hidden  in  your  breast. 
I  wish  I  were  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
Who,  with  the  heart  torn  from  the  living  frame 
Of  frogs  or  owls,  touching  the  mouth  of  man 
Extracted  every  thought  or  wish  concealed. 

Z\u  f  oxt. 

There  is  no  thought  of  mine  thou  mightst  not  know. 

Faith  !  there  are  many  of  mine  'twould  do  you  good 

To  learn  and  feel,  and  inwardly  digest ; 

And  I've  great  liking,  and  have  ever  had, 

For  bookmen  like  yourself :  witness  the  jokes 

1  taught  to  Aristophanes  of  old. 

And  dry  Erasmus,  that  illustrious  bastard, 

And  my  smart  conferences  with  Friar  Luther, 

Which  he  penned  down  with  true  Boswellian  gusto, 
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Swearing  he  loved  me  better  than  his  wife. 

'Tis  an  old  saying,  ancienter  than  Nimrod, 

Ubi  tres  Medici  duo  Athei  sxmt, 

But  in  my  judgment  'tis  not  half  so  true, 

As  one  I've  just  invented  for  your  lordship, 

TJhi  Diaholus  ibi  est  Poeta, 

For  souls  like  yours  and  mine  are  kith  and  kin. 

Such  high  relationship  must  make  me  vain. 

And  so  it  may,  for  I'm  as  well  descended 

As  you  are,  and  have  mixed  with  Popes  and  Kings, 

Buffooned  with  Cardinals,  and  Queens,  and  Sultans, 

And  all  the  great  since  Satan  befooled  Eve. 

Nay, — and  I  almost  think  I  know  as  much 

As  you  and  all  your  tribe,  though  humbly  owning. 

That  I'm  inferior  in  the  art  of  fiction. 

Such  sentiments  as  yours  refresh  one  much. 

Their  verdure  is  their  truth  :  a  thing  so  seldom 
Heard  now  on  earth.     Could  I  collect  in  one 
The  lies  that  Sages,  Priests,  and  Bards  have  told, 
The  woi-ld,  I  do  believe,  could  not  contain  it. 
Why  I  have  heard  men  gravely  swear  that  dogs 
Differ  from  stones  in  this  respect  alone. 
That  neither  of  them  has  a  soul,  but  each 
Is  made  of  parts  composed  so  cui'iously, 
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But  in  such  different  ways,  that  if  the  parts 

That  make  a  stone,  were  fashioned  hke  to  those 

That  make  a  dog,  the  stone  would  be  a  dog ; 

And  if  the  parts  that  constitute  a  dog 

Were  but  transposed,  the  dog  would  be  a  stone. 

I've  heard  men  teach  that  nightingales  have  no  tongues ; 

That  when  a  scorpion  stings  you,  if  you  sit 

Upon  an  ass  and  with  your  face  to  the  tail, 

You  will  transfer  the  pain  to  the  poor  beast ; 

That  when  a  man  writhes  in  a  quartan  ague, 

The  Iliad  under  his  right  ear  is  a  cure  ; 

And  that  the  blind  can  see  at  midnight  clearly, 

If  they  anoint  them  with  a  hedgehog's  tail. 

Boiled  in  fat  oil  and  kept  seven  days  in  bnxss. 

The  multitude  have  believed  these  lying  wonders  : 

Who  said  Vox  popnli  vox  Dei  est  ? 

He  must  have  had  a  high  idea  of  God. 

/  say  Vox  populi  vox  DMoU  est. 

%^z  f  oct. 

In  saying  this,  you  praise  your  Master  highly. 

Pcpljistopbclcs. 
My  praise  descends  upon  your  people  also, 
And  is  in  part  intended  for  yourself. 
And  here  we  are,  already  by  the  portals 
Of  him,  whose  poet-laureate  you  should  be. 
Join  "  the  first  whig" — so  Johnson  called  my  Master, 
And  you  shall  win  the  bays  and  cask  of  sack. 


K 
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Scene  VIII. 
THE  PALACE  OF  SATAN. 

Based  on  black  tempests  from  which  lightnings  flashed 

Terrific,  and  with  blaze  that  almost  blinded 

The  horror-stricken  eyes,  the  Palace  of  Satan 

Rose  high  in  air.     A  tall  colossal  pile, 

Black  marble,  pillared  round  with  dazzling  jet 

That  back  reflected  myriad  rays  of  light ; 

In  size  itself  a  world — the  Pyramid 

That  towers  in  Egypt's  desert  like  a  mountain 

Were  half  too  small  to  form  the  base  immense 

Of  one  of  those  gigantic  jewelled  columns. 

The  porch  was  broader  than  the  rainbow's  arch, 

And  crowned  with  fire  and  cloud,  frowning  like  a  thing 

That  bore  a  demon  life  within,  and  swelled 

With  pride ;  and  o'er  the  doorway  swung  a  lamp 

Like  the  red  moon,  but  fiercer  than  the  sun 

That  parches  the  hot  sandy  plain  of  Araby. 

Rovmd  the  vast  porch  the  gloomy  guards  of  Hell 

Stalked  like  grim  monsters.  Famine,  Plague,  or  War, 

One-eyed,  with  viperous  hair,  and  stature  broad, 

And  lofty  as  that  horrent  line  of  blackness 

Which  stoops  from  sky  to  sea,  and  sucks  up  rivers 

In  its  huge  gorge,  then  floats  amid  the  rack, 

A  moving  deluge,  dai'k,  immense,  and  distant. 

We  entered,  sweeping  through  its  cavernous  aisles ; 
As  if  in  some  vast  i-egion  of  the  Heavens, 
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So  grandly  stretclied  away  its  Titan  walls. 

The  heavenly  Steed  that  while  he  soared  in  ether, 

Seemed  a  majestic  courser,  winged  with  might, 

In  these  huge  aisles  appeared  the  merest  speck. 

Shadow  and  silence,  and  the  gloom  of  death, 

And  fear,  and  awe,  and  horror  mantled  round. 

The  domes  were  lit  by  stars,  whose  baleful  light 

Was  not  the  sweet  soft  beaming  of  the  heavens, 

But  a  red  haze,  that  pregnant  seemed  with  terror. 

And  on  the  walls  was  painted  many  a  picture 

Of  earthly  carnage,  treacherj",  and  lust. 

Here  Csesar  slew  his  millions,  and  exulted 

To  carve  a  diadem  from  human  bones. 

Here  Alexander,  o'er  a  myriad  armies 

Butchered  in  holiday  sport  to  win  a  battle 

Wept  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  new  troops 

To  sweep  from  earth  in  blood.     Here  Cynis  rode, 

Swelling  with  pride  for  empires  hurled  to  deatli. 

Here  were  the  Marian  massacres,  when  Hell 

Itself  seemed  loosed  on  earth  ;  here  dusky  Sylla 

Frowned  o'er  his  grim  proscriptions  ;  here  the  Three 

Lepidus,  Caesar,  Anthony,  in  banquet, 

And  crowned  with  garlands,  parcelled  out  mankind, 

As  if  they  were  so  many  beasts  of  burden, 

Made  but  to  sweat  beneath  those  mighty  Romans. 

Here  Saint  Bartholomew's  horrid  feast  of  blood 

Crimsoned  the  pallid  walls ;  here  the  black  flames 

Of  the  Inquisitors  were  deftly  pictured. 

While  children,  women,  helpless  age,  in  torture 

Raised  up  their  hands  and  shrieking  eyes  to  God. 

Here  Cortez  and  Pizarro  grinned  like  fiends ; 

Here  tlae  red  emperors  of  groaning  Rome 

K  2 
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Sat  in  their  theatres  and  fed  their  eyes 

With  more  than  mortal  agonies ;  and  here 

Their  apt  successors  of  the  Vatican, 

And  that  great  Temple  sacred  to  dark  Mammon, 

St.  Peter's  fane,  sate,  and  with  saintly  faces 

Looked  on  such  deeds  as  might  make  Satan's  self 

Vaunt  that  his  demons  were  more  mild  than  men. 

And  underneath  those  bloody  frescoes  huge, 

And  scattered  widely  through  the  giant   columns. 

Were  statues  of  black  bronze,  or  marble  dark. 

In  size  Cyclopean,  of  the  conquering  lords. 

Whom  mortals  place  with  gods,  and  Gods  with  devils. 

Warriors  of  every  clime,  and  age,  and  rank, 

Who  fought  for  money,  empire,  or  renown. 

And  traded  in  the  horrid  mart  of  blood 

For  aught  but  countiy's  cause,  or  honour's  call. 

Here  was  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  queen. 

In  robe  of  gore  ;  here  Xerxes,  the  mad  fool. 

Who  lashed  the  ocean,  and  would  chain  the  billows. 

Cain  the  first  murderer,  Romulus,  Darius, 

Philip  of  Macedon  with  golden  sword, 

Brennus  of  Gaiil,  Annibal,  Crassus,  Sapor, 

The  Vandal  Alaric,  Attila  the  Hun, 

With  turbanned  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet, 

A  rabble  of  mere  butchers ;  countless  figures 

Crowned,  shawled,  or  shaven  ;  some  in  orient  tire, 

Persian,  and  Babylouian,  Indian,  Saracen, 

Greek,  Roman,  Frank,  Assyrian,  Celtic,  Tartar, 

In  number  myriad  filled  those  horrid  halls. 

And  in  the  midst  a  fount  of  human  blood 
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Gushed  upwards  in  a  stream  like  the  hot  geyser 

That  jets  from  Hecla's  hell — by  human  hand 

This  blood  was  spilled,  and  round  it  danced  strange  Shapes 

In  chorus  wild  and  savage,  and  with  songs 

Of  terrible  exulting.  "  Round  the  pillars 

Were  seen  festooned,  machines  of  fi'ightful  import, 

Racks,  wheels,  steel  boots,  crosses,  crowns,  stakes,  and 

screws. 
All  implements  of  torture  and  of  death. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  rode  a  thousand  years, 
Through  this  soiil-shadowing  darkness.    Night  and  Awe 
Wrapped  us  around,  as  if  in  cold  death-shrouds 
And  Terror  chilled  us  as  in  mortal  trance. 

Onward  we  swept,  and  on,  in  silence  still ; 

And  light  more  horrible  than  ghastly  night's 

Worst  darkness  circled  us,  and  shewed  us  ever 

Those  frescoes  of  sad  magic,  whose  gaunt  figures 

Seemed  with  strange  life,  motion,  and  hate,  imbued. 

And  those  fierce  statues  of  the  dead,  whose  eyes, 

Methought,  grew  big  with  rage  as  we  passed  by. 

On  through  a  laboratory  filled  with  poisons, 

And  a  guard  chamber  decked  with  arms  of  battle, 

And  a  vast  theatre  with  volumes  filled, 

That  taught  obscene  impui'ities  and  crimes. 

Like  those  of  the  grey  tyrant  in  the  isle 

Of  lonely  Capri.      Onward  still,  and  on. 

And  my  Companion  grimly  smiled  and  grinned 

As  he  beheld  each  scene,  or  gloomy  figure. 

Looming  amid  that  twilight  of  the  damned. 

And  then  we  crossed  vast  chambers  of  red  gold 
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And  silver,  cnisted  o'er  with  dazzling  gems, 

Silken,  Insurious,  eastern  in  their  richness, 

And  decked  with  the  worst  fancies  of  the  impure, 

In  painting  and  in  cai-ving.     HoiTid  rites 

Of  Old  Priapus,  Eleusinian  banquets, 

And  dark  Egj-ptian  festivals  of  filth, 

And  black  monastic  mysteries,  and  secrets 

Hidden  in  convent  cloisters,  but  disclosed 

To  the  All-Seeing,  and  to  Lucifer 

The  Punisher,  and  the  Prompter.     Fearful  sights, 

Whereat  in  hoiTor  I  recoiled,  and  closed 

My  startled  eyes,  urging  along  my  Steed  _ 

With  flight  redoubled  from  those  hellish  spectacles. 

And  here  were  women  pregnant  all  with  snakes 
Which  lived  upon  their  vitals,  gnawing  ever 
With  fangs  of  venom,  and  with  jaws  of  fire, 
Insatiate  and  unsated.     Smiled  my  dark 
Compnaion  on  me  :  These  are  they  who  kill 
Their  offspring  in  the  womb.     I  gi'oaned,  I  fled 
In  misery  past  !  while  from  the  grinning  Fiend 
Laughter  and  jeers  and  gibes  and  mockeries  bui-st. 

At  last  the  tin-one  of  Satan  was  revealed, 
That  seemed  itself  a  world  ;  a  sphere  of  fire 
That  blazed  for  ever  with  terrific  light. 
Millions  of  damned  were  tossed  within  its  flames, 
And  on  its  topmost  brow  The  Demon  sat. 
Majestic  even  in  ruin,  crowned  and  sad. 
As  if  an  agony  consumed  his  spirit, 
An  agony  unspeakable  by  words. 
I  saw,  I  pitied,  but  I  knew  his  doom 
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Was  just,  nor  did  I  the  Great  King  arraign. 

And  round  his  Throne  of  Fire  his  angels  worshipped, 

And  sang  to  him,  as  erst  to  God  they  sang. 

Ere  pushed  with  flaming  bolt  from  highest  Heaven. 

Their  brows  were  scarred  with  thunder,  and  their  eyes 

Disclosed  even  still  the  horror  of  that  hour 

Which  saw  their  downfall.     By  constraint  they  sang 

And  force  of  his  o'ermastering  power  and  will ; 

For  rebel  angels  who  disowned  their  God, 

Would  have  deposed  Satan  himself  from  rule 

Had  they  been  strong  enough  to  meet  his  might, 

But  with  an  iron  sceptre  ruled  he  them. 

As  I  approached  the  myriads  dark  gave  way. 

And  some  cried  out.  Bow  doion  before  the  Lord. 

I  reined  my  Steed  before  the  throne,  and  spake, 

And  shewed  in  token  Uriel's  diamond  lance. 

A  murmur  like  the  scream  of  howling  tempest, 
Broke  from  that  circle  round  the  Demon  King, 
But  he  repressed  them,  and  with  solemn  voice, 
Exclaimed,  The  man /or  tuhom  thy  quest  has  been 
Is  miney — my  servant — sold  to  us  and  ours, 
By  a  long  life  of  selfish^iess  and  ease. 
Tlie  Furies  hold  him  in  their  gloomy  dungeons, 
Beioare  hoio  thou  encroachest  on  tlieir  bounds  ! 
Nor  shalt  thou  have  him  but  by  force  or  fraud. 
Fired  at  his  words,  I  would  have  hurled^  my  lance, 
And  pierced  him  on  his  tlu'one,  but  the  wise  Steed 
Reared  proudly,  waving  his  star-flashing  plumes, 
And  sprang  upon  that  sphere  of  fire ;  its  light 
Grew  dim  beneath  the  immortal  hoofs  ;  the  crowd 
Encircling  erst,  gave  way,  and,  by  the  spear 
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Of  light  eye-dazzled,  sank  upon  the  hall, 

While  shrieks  and  blasphemies  rose  up  in  clouds. 

Satan  recoiled  ;  the  Steed  of  Heaven  soared  on 

Grandly,  and  like  the  thunder-rolling  sun, 

Pursued  his  fleet  career.     The  marble  walls 

In  the  dim  distance  oped,  and  we  swept  through, 

While  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  forked  bolts  of  tempest 

Broke  in  our  pathway,  harmlessly  and  vaiu. 

I  was  alone — but  ere  a  minute  passed 
Areion  and  his  Rider  were  beside. 
I  marked  his  look  :  the  boiling  pit  of  Hell 
Streamed  not  more  darkly  than  his  eyes  of  rage 
Impotent  madness.     As  he  saw  me  gaze 
He  cleared  his  features  by  a  powerful  effort, 
And  smiled  that  sneering  smile  of  wit  and  malice, 
As  if  he  laughed  to  see  his  Master  foiled ; 
And  thought  it  food  for  his  sardonic  mirth, 
That  Satan  should  be  spell-bound  by  a  spear. 
Silent  we  rode,  in  darkness,  till  we  cleared 
A  mighty  journey,  o'er  a  chasm  of  vapours 
That  seemed  a  Chaos  of  the  embryo  hells. 
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Scene  IX. 
GEHENNA. 

So — he  is  freed,  but  not  by  me  ;  I  should 

Have  given  him  hberty.     Ho,  there,  Asmodeus  ! 

After  i\f  ephisto ; — give  him  this  Gold  Branch  ; 

Tell  him,  that  while  he  has  it,  whatsoe'er 

His  wish  may  be,  the  moment  he  has  wished 

Shall  see  his  thought  fulfilled ;  but  in  that  moment 

The  Branch  will  be  restored  to  her  who  lent  it. 

%smohti\s. 

I  scarcely  like  to  bear  that  message  to  him  ; 
What  shall  I  say,  if  with  his  mocking  sneer 
He  asks  me,  why  thou  didst  not  burst  the  chains 
Of  thy  true  faithful  servant,  all  these  years, 
Having  a  Branch  so  potent  in  thine  hand  1 

To  me  refer  him  ;  I  will  satisfy  him. 

But  quick — depart.     With  this  enchanted  Bough, 

He  can  recover  him  whom  he  has  lost, 

And  tear  him  from  the  Eumenides  themselves. 

I  will  not  place  in  any  other  hand 

Than  his,  that  luxury  of  triumphant  malice. 

When  he  has  done  it,  say  I  wish  to  see  him. 
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I  go,  but  hardly  think  your  Secretary 

Will  thank  you  much  for  having  left  him  bound 

So  very  long  in 

Say  no  more,  Asmodeus ; 
When  he  comes  hither  he  shall  be  content. 
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Scene  X. 
A  HELL,  UTTER  DARKNESS,  THE  FURIES. 

The  Poet  and  Mephistopheles  in  the,  distance. 

Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  nwn  cher  confrere  ! 
Thank  you  and  your  magic,  I'm  safely  here ; 
Half  on  my  way  from  Satan's  kitchen, 
Rich  with  many  a  savoury  flitch  in, 
And  mighty  flaggons  of  glorious  beer. 
Escaped  at  last  from  the  SphjTix's  juggles. 
Despite  the  Vixen's  screams  and  struggles. 
And  having  heard  the  Lady's  conundrum, 
I'm  as  well  fitted  as  any  humdrum 
Cardinal,  priest,  or  trull,  to  be  Pope  ; 
And  were  I  on  earth,  I'd  indulge  the  hope 
To  wear  some  day  the  triple  mitre  : 
If  I  did,  the  Vatican's  annals  would  grow 
Under  my  dominion  very  much  brighter 
Than  ever  they  did  under  any  who  wore 
The  fisherman's  ring  on  his  hand  before. 
If  Satan  would  but  let  me  go 
For  a  few  score  years,  with  a  body  of  clay, 
I'd  take  my  chance  and  to  earth  ascend, 
(For  instance,  now,  with  you,  my  friend,) 
And  ere  a  lustrum  of  years,  make  merry 
In  Peter's  playhouse  or  Canterbury ; 
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Or  rule  the  Ki'emlin,  or  Saint  Sophia, 

Making  it  right  between  Soonie  and  Shia ; 

And  on  the  Dalai  Lama's  stool, 

Millions  of  asses  well  befool ; 

Or  from  Benares  rule  the  Brahmins, 

Mocking  them,  like  a  gang  of  gamins, 

But  holding  them  still  in  gyve  and  fetter. 

And  making  them  work  and  bring  me  in  gold. 

According  to  fashion  approved  and  old. 

I'm  ready  to  swear,  and  I  think  it  tnie, 

I  know  ten  times  more  than  all  the  crew 

Of  priests  on  earth,  since  the  earth  began. 

To  feed  and  be  fed  on  by  sapient  man. 

I  know  how  the  body  and  soul  are  combined,. 

That  the  first  is  earth,  and  the  second  is  wind,. 

Though  they  call  the  latter  (absurdly)  mind. 

I  know  how  the  snake  poor  Eve  persuaded 

When  in  the  Aden  apples  he  traded. 

And  I  know  myself,  which  veiy  few 

Holy  or  wicked  creatures  do. 

I  have  read  the  Pillars  which  Enoch  and  Sheth, 

(One  was  brick,  and  one  was  stone 

The  last  defied  water,  the  other  fire,) 

Raised  up,  whereon  the  wonders  shewn 

To  the  ante-diluvian  race  of  mankind, 

From  the  day  of  the  first  Man's  fatal  fall. 

Were  graven  down  by  son  and  sire. 

These  were  the  Siriadic  pillars 

Full  of  depth  and  thought  and  meaning. 

Like  the  jokes  they  call  Joe  Miller's. 

I  know  the  dark  mysterious  rites 

That  took  place  in  the  olden  time  o'  nights, 
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Eleusinian  and  Cabiric, 

Yet  unsung  in  verses  lyric. 

Though  not  badly  giiessed  at  in  Payne  Knight's 

Essays,  or  by  that  learned  pundit, 

Thomas  Tavlor,  Plato's  conduit. 

Faith  !  those  Eleusinian  sights 

Were  anything  but  the  wild  prolusion 

Which  so  many  reverend  grave  tomfools, 

From  the  Oxford,  Leyden,  and  Paduan  schools. 

In  their  stupid  tomes  are  to  swear  inclined, 

But  their  brains  are  only  chaos-confusion. 

Every  creed  I  can  repeat, 

From  the  ancientest  truths  to  the  Mormonites  fooling  ; 

I  can  teach  you  every  pious  cheat 

In  its  ins  and  outs  in  a  half  hour's  schooling. 

And  I  know  without  any  further  trouble 

Every  priest  or  parson's  bubble, 

That  has  been  blown  mankind  to  lead 

From  the  One  and  Perfect  Creed, 

AVhich  is  the  essence  of  truth  indeed. 

If  this  can  be  known,  good  sir,  by  me, 

Who  so  fit  on  the  earth  to  be 

Vicar  of  God — d'ye  see  % — d'ye  see  ] 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  riddle  me,  ree  ! 

To  him,  ^smobcus. 
Ha !  Ha  1  Mephistopheles  ;  hang  it,  how  lucky; 

I  feel  quite  enraptured  at  meeting  you  thus  ; 
I  wanted  to  see  you,  of  all  things,  my  ducky  : — 

Come  tip  us  your  daddle  and  give  me  a  buss. 
They  told  us  down  Styx,  you  had  flung  off  your  slumber, 

No  doubt  it  was  one  of  entrancing  delight, 
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Or  else  you'd  have  hardly  dozed  off  such  a  number 

Of  years,  in  your  comrades'  and  Satan's  despite ; 
We're  panting  to  hear  of  your  paradise-dreamings, 

All  pregnant  of  coiu'se  wdth  miraculous  birth, 
Feeling  certain  that  yours  will  eclipse  all  the  teemings 

That  ever  yet  happened  in  heaven  or  earth  : 
There  was  Jove,  who  produced  from  his  brain  a  fine  woman, 

Grave  Pallas,  though  no  one  knew  how  she  got  there, 
The  thing  to  the  midwives  seemed  rather  uncommon, 

And  some  people  say  that  it  made  his  wife  swear. 
There  was  Hecuba,  when  she  was  bearing  that  dire  brand, 

The  scapegrace  rake  Paris,  so  fatal  to  Troy, 
^Yent  about,  telling  thousands  she  can-ied  a  firebrand, 

Within  her  in  place  of  that  broth  of  a  boy  ; 
Bold  C}Tus's  grand-dad  dreamed  prodigies  nasty 

About  Miss  Mandane — which  I'll  not  repeat ; 
Herodotus  gives  them  at  length  in  h.m  fasti. 

For  lewd  laughing  jesters  a  very  nice  treat. 
Olynipias,  the  mother  of  famed  Alexander, 

Dreamed  much  of  a  Dragon  who  had  a  long  tail, 
And  faith,  if  historians  speak  truth  and  not  slander, 

Her  husband  had  reason  to  think  she  was  frail. 
The  mother  of  Plato  beat  all  of  them  hollow, 

She  swore  that  her  visions  were  perfectly  true  ; 
\Yherein  she  conceived  by  the  Ghost  of  Apollo, 

For  my  part  I  think,  she  conceived  Meph.  by  you. 
Stout  William  the  Conqueror's  father,  when  sleeping. 

No  doubt  after  gallons  and  gallons  of  wine. 
Saw  England  for  Harold  most  dolefully  weeping. 

And  pumping  out  tears  with  a  heart-rending  whine ; 
Poor  lady  Calphurnia,  ere  Csesar  was  cut  up. 

Gave  warning  on  warning  to  Julius  the  bald, 
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She  prayed  him  the  rascally  senate  to  shut  up, 

But  he  like  a  dolt  at  her  tears  swore  and  squalled. 

Now  if  all  these  dozers  of  old  saw^  such  wonders, 

From  him  whom  dogs  dined  on  to  Zeus  of  the  thunders, 

I  feel  quite  assured  that  a  devil  so  witty 

As  you,  have  dreamed  dreams  that  vfill  dazzle  the  city. 

To  conceal  them  would  be  a  most  desperate  pity. 

So  make  a  clean  breast,  and  begin  the  fine  ditty. 

Ulculjistopbeles. 

Why,  thou  old  tun  of  lechery,  humbug,  and  lying, 

What  tissue  of  nonsense  is  this  thou'rt  untying  : 

What  prate  of  the  Gods  and  the  heroes  of  fable, 

A  jumble  as  mixed  as  the  jargon  of  Babel  ? 

I  could  scarce  have  believed  you'd  thus  gabble  in  dotage  ; 

But  your  eyes  plainly  shew  you  have  reached  that  old  goat 

age. 
When  a  beard  white  with  time,  and  a  brow  full  of  wrinkles 
And  a  voice  hoarse  and  cracked,  like  a  spado's  that  tinkles. 
Are  all  that  remains  of  your  former  good  qualities  ; — 
Sense  you've  quite  lost — nought  is  left  but  verbalities. 

%smoht\xs. 

Nay — nay,  my  good  friend  ! — you  grow  personal  rather. 

Ulepbistojj^xlcs. 
I  do,  when  I  find  one  as  old  as  my  fiither, 
Or  grandmother — -waxing  a  garrulous  gaby, 
With  no  more  discreetness  than  yesternoon's  baby. 
Its  a  sad  thing  to  see,  that  you've  raked  off  your  judgment, 
But  say,  if  you  can,  what  this  asinine  fudge  meant? 
Are  you  jesting,  or  drunk  1  are  you  silly  or  frantic  ? 
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Have  you  wagered  with  some  other  stupid  buffoon 

To  rival  that  witless  ridiculous  antic 

Who  cried  when  his  nurse  wouldn't  give  him  the  moon  1 

I'll  see  you  in  hell,  ere  I  utter  a  sentence — 

But  mark  you  my  words — you  shall  choke  with  rejientance. 

Is  this  the  Man  of  whom  we  came  in  quest  ? 

f  cgasus. 

This  is  the  Man ;  dispel  the  mist  and  shew  him 
The  golden  beauty  of  God's  light  once  more. 

f  |TC  f  oet. 

Lo  !  as  I  wave  the  diamond  spear  of  Uriel, 
The  clouds  fly  off,  and  splendour  fills  the  Void. 

%\n  furies. 

Woe,  woe,  what  light  is  this  ? 

What  terrible  curse  hath  fallen  down, 

On  the  sister  Furies  three  of  Hell  1 

Pc^IjistffplrcUs. 
Don't  be  afraid,  ye  beautiful  Hags, 
'Tis  only  I  and  a  friend.     Our  nags 
Ye  know  full  well  :  mine  is  Areion, 
Of  old  mother  Ceres  a  worthy  scion. 
T'other  is  Pegasus,  born  of  the  veins 
Of  Miss  Medusa  on  Scythia's  plains, 
When  Perseus  chopped  off  the  lady's  head, 
And  away  with  his  prize  to  Pallas  sped. 
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S;[«  fuxics. 
Whence  come  ye  and  why  ] 

PepIjistffj-lTcles. 

Oh,  merely  a  trifle  ; 
We  come  this  cage  of  its  bird  to  rifle. 

Stand  back,  Sir  Voland,  stand  back,  or  we 
Will  make  yon  remember  the  Fnries  three. 

glcpljistopIjeUs. 
Stand  back,  indeed  ! — I  was  never  fond 
Of  running  away  like  a  vagabond  ; 
Give  up  the  prize,  ye  Hags  of  Hell, 
Or  I'll  make  you  remember  this  day  full  well, 

%\n  furies. 
This  Man  is  ours,  and  none  shall  have  him, 

f  cgiisu5. 
Nay — that  will  we,  who  liave  come  to  save  him, 
Yield  him  u}),  and  bow  to  the  sign — 

Zl^t  furies. 

What  1  whose  ?  or  where  1 

IpeQiisus. 

Now,  Master  mine, 
Smite  the  Witches  with  Uriel's  spear  ; 
They'll  never  resign  him  else,  I  fear, 

L 
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%\n  f  0Ct  {to  Mephistopheles). 
Canst  thou  unbind  the  bonds  that  hold  this  Man] 


Igep^istopkUs. 


Faith  !  betwixt  you  and  me,  I  cann't : 
The  Furies  three  are  too  much  for  me, 
Unless  I  were  backed  by  my  old  mad  Aunt, 
The  Devil's  Dam,  Andrasta  fell, 
Whom  I  forgot  to  bring  to  this  Hell. 

%^t  furies. 
The  Demons  of  Hell  cannot  release, 
Nor  give  the  wicked  a  moment's  peace  ; 
To  thee  nor  thy  kimmer  we  will  not  yield 
Till  beaten  fairly  from  the  field. 

Hast  thou  no  power  then  upon  this  Man  1 
Methought  I  heard  thee  say  that  he  was  thine 
If  he  be  thine,  claim  and  release  thine  own. 

Ptpljrstojrhclcs. 
Possession,  they  say,  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law, 
And  I  fear  I  must  yield  to  this  wise  old  saw. 
The  Furies  have  him,  and  though  I  know 
He's  mine,  I'd  rather  keep  at  a  distance 
From  Hags  like  these,  who  can  make  resistance. 
With  talon  and  tooth,  and  scratch  and  blow ; 
Be  advised  by  me  and  keep  away. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  fiend  or  fray, 
You  never  have  felt  a  Furies'  claw ; 
If  you  had  you'd  own  that  I  was  right. 
In  bidding  you  lose  no  time  in  flight. 
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Since  all  thy  power  has  ceased  upon  this  Man. 
/  will  release  him — such  my  mission  is. 

%\k  iwms. 

Nor  thou  nor  he  shall  set  him  free. 

Ulcpljistop^cUs. 
Be  warned  I  say,  be  wai'ned  by  me, 
We've  plenty  of  leisure  time  to  flee  : 
For  my  part  I  resign  him  for  ever, 
Sooner  than  mix  in  this  mad  endeavour. 

%\k  f  oet. 

Witches,  avaunt — bow  down  before  this  spear  I 

€^z  ixxxus. 

Woe,  woe,  what  Man  is  this  1 

He  smiteth  us  down,  he  pierceth  us  through 

With  the  fire  of  heaven  ;  we  sink,  we  faint. 

Woe,  woe  !  woe,  woe  ! 

A  terrible  flame  consumes  our  hearts ; 

A  terrible  doom  awaits  us  three. 

®&£  iod  (to  Goethe.) 
Lo  !  I  unbind  thee  from  the  bonds  of  death, 
And  give  thee  of  this  phial's  nectar  drink  ; 
The  Gods  have  heard  thy  prayers,  and  pitied  thee  ! 
Come  forth  once  more,  clothed  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
Ere  beauty  left  thy  soul,  and  earth  enclosed  it. 

Spirit  of  Heaven,  take  my  Inwly  thanks. 

L  2 
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lllcpljistopbeles. 
Nay,  this  is  all  a  most  ridiculous  jest, 
I  do  not  understand  such  nonsense,  Sir ; 
This  man  belongs  to  me,  and  to  none  else. 
The  Gods  of  whom  you  speak  can  have  no  right 
To  meddle  with  iny  property  in  this  way. 
Fooling  apart,  I'm  glad  you've  taken  the  bother 
Of  liberating  him  out  of  my  hands, 
But  any  further  trouble  I'll  not  give. 

Clje  foct. 
Didst  thou  not  say  thou  hadst  no  power  to  loose  him  1 
How  canst  thou  then  have  power  to  bind  again  ? 
Didst  thou  not  openly  resign  the  Man  1 

^IcpbistopIjcUs. 
I  own  I  did,  but  that  was  all  a  joke, 
I  did  not  think  vou  were  so  great  a  bloke. 

S^e  foct. 

My  mission  is  to  bear  him  back  to  Heaven  ; 

Be  thou  assured  I  will  fulfil  it  straight — 

Thou  knowest  this  Spear,  and  hast  beheld  its  spells ; 

Whoso  resisteth  me  shall  feel  them  too. 

pjepbistfip^clcs. 

Upon  my  life,  you  speak  most  ungenteely ; 
But  if  you  wish.  Sir,  I'U  accompany 
You  and  this  gentleman  to  where  you  lead  him, 
And  prove  my  right  to  him  in  heaven  itself. 

^smobcus. 
Mephisto's  been  an  Ass  !  The  Man  is  freed  ; 
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What  demon  made  him  bully  me,  and  hurl 
Upon  my  head  (his  friend's)  that  billingsgate 
Abuse,  that  makes  me  think  of  HaiTj  Brougham, 
When  upon  poor  old  George  he  launched  his  bolts. 
Here  is  a  pretty  mess  !  We've  all  been  bilked. 
And  have  no  rightful  claim  upon  our  slave. 
How  can  I  face  Lord  Satan  in  his  passion, 
Inclined  to  turn  the  world  all  topsy-tui'\^y  % 
Shall  I  unveil  myself,  and  tell  Meph  all  ? — 
He'll  tear  the  very  eyes  out  of  my  head, 
W^ith  rage  and  disappointment.     How  his  veins. 
Swell  as  with  iire ;  his  brow  is  midnight  hell  : 
His  eyes  are  lightnings  hurled  against  high  heaven. 
I  will  not  do't,  but  will  myself  remain 
In  silent  scoi-n,  until  I  see  the  end 
Of  this  most  promising  row  :  I  only  wish 
Gretchen  were  here — his  ire  would  be  complete, 
And  1  should  much  enjoy  my  friend's  revenge,- 
Upon  all  three,  the  Rider  and  the  pair ; — 
How  now  !  by  Satan's  self  I  am  undone  ! 

Gretchex  suddenly  appears,  beaming  in  resplendent 

light.     The  Golden  Branch  is  borne  upward  to 

the  Sibyl. 

By  his  own  arts  the  Fiend  is  circumvented. 

6oct^«  and  6xtic^t\X. 
Father  of  Light,  thou  readest  both  our  hearts, 
Henceforth  for  ever  we  are  only  thine. 
And  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine  and  heaven's 
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%xtmx. 

And  thou  Mephisto 

May  my  cui'se  for  ever, 
Leprous  with  all  the  leprosies  of  Styx, 
Light  upon  both  in  hurricanes  of  poison. 

To  which  devoutly  I  respond  Amen  ! 

CHORUS    OP   HOLY   SPIRITS. 

Glory,  praise,  thanksgiving,  greet  thee,  Father, 
For  thy  boundless  mercies  unto  mortals, 
Everlasting  gratitude  and  blessing. 

Who,  in  gentleness  and  love  paternal. 
Who,  in  sweet  maternal  loving  kindness, 
Equals  thee,  0  Holy  One  of  Heaven  1 

Thou  hast  made  us,  Thou  hast  given  us  being, 
Thou  hast  nurtured  us  and  hast  preserved  us. 
Father,  Mother,  Teacher,  all  united. 

Let  the  earths  and  all  the  stars  in  heaven. 
Let  the  beings  in  those  earths  and  star-worlds, 
Bow  before  thee,  ever  in  devotion. 

Holy  Father,  beauteous  Lord  of  Heaven, 
May  we  never  once  forget  the  lessons. 
Which  within  these  hours  we  all  have  learned. 
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May  we  ever  bear  them  deep  imprinted 
On  our  hearts,  a  portion  of  our  being, 
Till  they  guide  us  to  thy  blessed  Presence. 

Gloiy,  praise,  thanksgiving,  gi'eet  thee,  Father, 
For  thy  boundless  mercies  unto  mortals, 
Everlasting  gratitude  and  blessing  ! 


THE  POET'S  PARADISE. 

®&e  '§otl 

What  splendid  sea  is  this  1     Have  we  once  more 

Flown  back  to  earth,  and  o'er  the  orient  gulfs 

Of  shimmering  wave,  and  mountain  rich  with  gems. 

And  sky  all  sunlight,  do  we  bend  our  course  % 

A  wild  sweet  perfume  fills  the  ambient  air, 

As  slowly  by  its  waters  smooth  we  glide. 

A  cloudless  heaven  of  light,  pure  azure  light, 
Is  glassed  upon  its  surface,  while  afar 
An  alpine  amphitheatre  extends, 
Raised  by  the  Titans  to  enfold  within 
Its  mighty  arms  the  sunny  dancing  waves. 
Their  shining  peaks  of  silver  and  rich  gold 
Pierce  the  clear  sky  in  endless  varied  beauty. 
Like  the  creations  of  some  gorgeous  dream. 

Lo  !  o'er  the  element  of  silver  glides 

A  ciystal  Boat,  emerged  as  if  from  clouds, 
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And  sparkling  wondrously  amid  the  waters, 
And  rainbow-flashing  spray ;  as  moves  the  swan 
So  moves  this  galley  o'er  the  dazzling  sea, 
With  sails  of  silver  bellying  in  the  wind, 
And  self-impelling  oars  that  plough  the  wave. 
Methinks  it  comes  for  us,  my  beauteous  Gretchen. 

duttljcn. 

Whither  thou  guest,  thither  will  I  go»- 

Ascend  the  Boat  of  Paradise. 

Thou  with  thy  steed  will  still  soar  on  through  air. 

%\z  foct. 

Onward,  bright  galley,  through  the  pui'j)le  wave ; 
Swiftly  the  sail  and  oars  propel  the  keel. 
While  rosy  clouds  beam  round,  and  softest  winds 
Breathe  through  the  rigging  of  the  Enchanted  Barque. 
And  now  the  land  emerges  near  and  near. 
Spreading  before  us  like  some  brilliant  dream, 
In  whose  bright  maze  the  happy  soul  is  lost ; 
Where  distance  fades  not  on  the  aching  sight. 
Where  nearness  dazzles  not  the  gladdened  eve  : 
Its  gently  sloping  hills  are  crowned  with  sunshine, 
And  from  their  bosoms  many  a  beauteous  stream 
Descends  in  music,  like  the  first  faint  notes 
Of  harps  half  wakened  to  the  distant  ear. 
The  champain  broad  is  friqged  by  ocean  fair, 
And  covered  thick  with  trees,  whose  foliage  waves 
Gently  beneath  the  kisses  of  the  breeze. 
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No  nide  winds  walk  upon  the  mountain  peaks, 
No  storm  pursues  its  course  amid  the  sky, 
But  all  is  bright  and  calm  as  childhood's  soul, 
And  now  they  reach  the  shore,  and  are  on  land. 

What  pure  and  blissful  light  beams  round  our  path  ! 
Groves  of  delightful  fragrance  ;  velvet  turf, 
Where  flowers  and  herbage  in  unfading  youth 
Are  still  renew' ed,  unconscious  of  decay  : 
Fanned  by  the  soft  and  odoriferous  winds, 
That  waft  rich  fragrance  whereso'er  they  blow. 
A  thousand  murmuring  rills  in  mtisic  glide, 
^Margined  by  trees  of  fruit  and  foliage  rare. 
Within  wdiose  branches  warble  birds  unknown 
On  earth,  created  for  these  Blessed  Fields, 
Eternal  sunshine  clothes  this  happy  land, 
Eternal  peace,  and  beauty  without  end. 

(Bxddmx. 

Eternal  happiness  with  those  we  love. 

(!5octbfe. 

Who  are  these,  on  whom  as  they  approach  us, 
Like  the  brightness  of  the  summer  morning, 
All  the  stars  that  gleam  aloft  from  heaven 
Gaze  with  gentle  love  and  admiration  1 
As  these  Spirits  clothed  in  beauty,  slowly 
Wend  along,  on  sparkling  sunbeams  wafted. 
Round  them  seems  the  very  air  to  tremble 
With  delight  and  tenderness  and  music, 
Like  the  melody  of  hosts  of  faerie. 
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6retcl)cit. 

Love,  methinks,  enfolds  them  like  a  splendour ; 
Words  cannot  describe  these  gentle  creatures, 
Fi'om  whose  eyes  the  sweetness  of  the  heaven, 
Is  eiFused  upon  this  blissful  moment. 
But  the  crystal  dews  of  tears  are  in  them. 
Tears  of  joy  with  softened  sorrow  mingled, 
Tears  like  drops  within  the  tender  flowrets 
Ere  the  moniing  beam  exhales  their  lustre  ; 
Grace  divine  is  in  their  every  movement, 

%^t  f Oft. 
These  are  the  Guardian  Angels  of  ye  twain. 
They  bring  two  milk-white  steeds,  with  roses  trapped. 
Ascend  the  Steeds  and  let  us  reach  the  Palace. 

They've  mounted  deftly  on  the  rosy  sells  : 
Now  for  a  ride  across  this  wondrous  Isle, 
Of  apple-bearing  orchards,  flowery  lawns, 
And  ever-blooming  vales,  and  foaming  linns 
Of  liquid  crystal  glinting  through  green  woods. 
Behold  !  how  grandly  gleam  the  golden  roofs 
And  domes  of  magnet  :  in  its  leafy  gi'oves 
And  o'er  its  widely  spreading  plains,  are  choirs 
Of  youthful  Virgins,  tripping  to  the  sound 
Of  shawme  and  lyre  and  softly  breathing  lute  : 
Their  tresses,  twined  with  violet,  pink,  and  rose, 
Are  sprinkled  on  the  breeze,  and  in  the  dance 
Are  mingled  fair  and  purpure-vested  Youths, 
Whose  gestures  breathe  all  happiness  and  love. 
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WlXQUXS. 
In  the  maze  of  the  winding  dance, 

When  the  sun  shines  bright  and  shere, 
By  the  glitterand  streams  and  the  awning  trees, 
We  sport  till  the  stars  appear. 

Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  come  hither ! 
Here  shalt  thou  be 
Full  fancy-free, 
In  the  noon  of  this  golden  weather. 

Nor  less  dear  is  the  moonlit  hour, 

When  still  are  the  woods  and  streams, 
And  we  couch  at  the  feet  of  our  partners  sweet, 

Embayed  in  the  staiTy  beams. 

Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  come  hither  ! 
Here  shalt  thou  be 
Full  fancy  free, 
In  the  noon  of  this  golden  weather. 

While  on  these  scenes  we  looked,  and  looked  untired, 

A  bold  majestic  Spirit,  dark  of  hue 

With  large  deep  eyes,  like  wells  of  light  and  song, 

And  raven  hair,  stood  forth ;  his  statue-frame, 

Active  and  vigorous  as  fire  ;  a  smile 

Of  sweet  soft  melancholy,  and  a  voice 

Whose  harmony  was  like  the  stars  in  heaven. 

Making  eternal  melody.     He  held 

In  his  firm  hand  a  lyre  with  flowers  enwreathed, 

On  which  he  waked  sublime  and  sylvan  strains, 

And  by  his  side,  and  smiling  on  him,  stood 
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A  Spirit  of  rare  loveliness,  whose  face 

Was  brilliant  as  the  sun  ;  her  tall  white  form 

Was  seen  as  faintly  through  a  veil  of  light, 

Pure  as  the  snow  that  drifts  o'er  highest  Alps. 

Her  ringlets,  falling  to  her  feet,  were  dashed 

With  golden  radiance,  like  the  glimmering  flash 

Which  the  sun,  rising  from  the  ocean,  flings 

Across  its  dancing  surface  ;  so  they  spread 

Over  her  billowy  bosom,  soft  and  white. 

Her  eyes  were  sweet,  as  young  narcissus  flowers  ; 

Her  virgin  presence  breathed  of  heaven  and  love  : 

And  thus  they  shone,  while  harmony  and  Jight 

Were  round  them  in  rich  clouds ;  and  then  I  knew 

Them  both,  and  could  have  knelt  before  the  forms 

Of  EloTsa  and  her  Abelard, 

That  faithful  lover,  who,  dead  twenty  years, 

And  in  the  grave  reduced  to  bone  or  ashes, 

Yet  when  the  body  of  fair  Eloi'sa 

Was  laid  beside  him,  ojjcned  wide  his  arms 

To  clasp  once  more  the  form  he  loved  like  God. 

And  hand  in  hand  they  came  and  welcomed  us. 

And  floated  by  us,  in  our  silver  flight. 

Then  One  apjn-oachecl,  with  light  and  beauty  crowned, 

A  Woman  most  divine,  in  royal  robe. 

As  all  the  stars  of  heaven  were  set  therein  ; 

Her  silence  even  was  beauty ;  she  was  fair 

As  is  the  crest  of  the  shore-beating  wave. 

Her  gait  was  slow  and  languid  with  delight  ; 

And  soft  the  silver  raptures  of  her  voice  ; 

Her  sweet  breath  blessed  the  mild  enchanted  air, 

And  hyacinths  sprang  beneath  her  gentle  feet. 
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Worn. 

Like  the  gay  streamlet 

That  leaps  from  the  mountain, 

Or  the  wild  zephyr 

Through  gardens  careering  ; 

Smiling  in  beauty, 

The  Queen  of  the  Island 

Glides  to  the  strangers, 

Flinging  a  chaplet 

Of  exquisite  lilies 

Kound  them  and  o'er  them. 

Then  did  She  lead  us,  as  'twere  by  the  hand 

Unto  the  Palace,  at  whose  portals  stood 

Twelve  tawney  lions  with  star-flashing  fronts, 

Standing  upon  the  broad  and  crystal  steps. 

A  gorgeous  Palace  of  white  pearl  upreared, 

With  towers  superb  :  the  massive  doors  were  made 

Of  splendent  emeralds,  whose  sea-green  brightness 

Flashed  from  the  walls  with  beauty  beyond  words  ; 

Golden  their  hinges  ; — the  vast  roof  was  paved 

With  arches  blent  of  diamond  and  silver  : 

While  chrysolite'  pillars  glittered  all  around. 

As  if  the  sunbeams  had  been  there  transfixed. 

The  dome  was  gold,  and  stood  upon  ten  thousand 

Columnar  arches,  all  of  precious  gems. 

Reflected  on  the  fiery  crystal-floor  ; 

And  underneath  the  dome  a  wondrous  garden, 

With  trees  of  gold  and  leaves  of  purest  silver; 

The  ground  was  golden  dust,  the  stones  were  pearls, 

The  flowers  were  crystal,  emerald,  and  carbuncle, 

And  every  shrub  seemed  coated  o'er  with  jewels.   ' 
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And  here  an  ai-bour  beauteous  as  the  moon, 
Opened  its  bosom  to  us,  and  we  entered ; 
A  flood  of  varied  and  prismatic  lights. 
Flashed  all  their  splendours  over  and  about  us ; 
And  in  the  midst  was  heard  a  heavenly  Voice, 
0  happy  among  Mortals,  here  repose, 
In  love,  in  lights  in  beauty  and  in  truth  ! 


THE   END. 


NOTES. 


The  following  appeared,  prefatory  to  the  Second  Edi- 
tion of  the  New  Pantomime. 

Mea  opinio  est,  omnia,  ut  sic  dicam,  plena  esse  Animamm,  vel  ana- 
loganim  naturanim  :  et  ue  Brutoruum  quidem  aniuias  interire. — 
Leibnitz. 

And  it  must  be  declared,  that  Nemesis,  the  distributive  and  avenging 
Power,  hatb  appointed  all  tliese  things  to  happen  in  the  second  Period, 
and  to  be  executed  by  fierce  infernal  Geaii,  who  witnessed  the  conduct 
and  the  crimes  of  men.  To  them  the  All-governing  God  has  committed 
the  administration  of  that  World,  which  is  filled  with  gods  and  men, 
and  the  other  existences  also,  which  he  has  fabricated  after  the  Perfect 
Image  of  the  Everlasting  and  Intellectual  Idea.— TiM^US  LoCRlus. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  lowly  disciples,  for  I  say 
unto  you  tlt^ir  A  ngels  in  Heavoi  are  always  beholding  the  face  of  the 
Father,  who  Ls  in  Heaven. — Matthew  xviii.  10. 


The  Poem  that  follows  is  an  .Enigma  to  the  many, — and  will 
always  remain  so  : — for  the  Wise  and  True  and  Learned  it  was 
written,  and  they  alone  can  understand  and  appreciate  it.  Let 
no  man  criticise  it  who  does  not  in  part  conceive  wliat  it  means ; 
— let  no  man  pronounce  upon  its  Author  who  cannot  enter  into 
his  soul.  The  absolute  and  perfect  key  to  the  Poem  must  be 
sought  for,  in  the  soid  and  spirit  of  him  who  reads  this  work,  with 
the  desire  to  think  and  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  tr\ie 
and  natural  dictates  of  an  illuminated  reason,  on  the  most  sublime 
of  all  subjects— God  and  the  Future. 
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'  And  so  I  send  it  forth  into  the  world  from  this  place,  while  the 
sacred  music  of  the  Temple  Church  pe.ils  beautifully  from  the  very 
spot  where  the  Priests  and  Kuights  listened  to  it  a  thousand  years 
ago  ;  and  a  straj^  sunbeam,  wandering  and  chequered  as  his  own 
life,  plays  over  the  grave  where  all  that  now  remains  of  Gold- 
smith rests  in  peace  beside  my  window. 

Note  to  pp.  175,  334. 
These  dialogues  have  been  found  fault    with    by    thoughtless 
persons  who  did  not  know  or  see  that  they  had    a    philological 
object,  namely  to  demonstrate  that  thei-e  is  no  language — not  even 
that  of  Aristophanes, — so  rich  in  words  of  scolding  as  our  own. 

Note  to  p.  360. 
In  the  Pythagoric  philosophy,  the  various  degrees  of  Spirits  and 
Genii  were  expressed  Vij^  numbers  amounting  to  sixteen — of  which 
Four  is  the  root  and  therefore  the  Terpa/cTi^s.  Four  and  its 
powers,  was  the  representative  of  the  Immaterial  Creating  Prin- 
ciple, and  all  the  Intellectual  Beings  united  to  it,  and  for  that 
reason  it  constituted  the  solemn  Pythagoric  oath 

Nat  /xa  rrjv  ijfieTepav  xpv^^'t^v  yivvi](TavTa  Tex/oa/cTW, 

riayai/  aivvaov  (j)ii(r€o)<;. 

Yes,  by  the  soul  begetting  Four  1  swear 

Nature's  eternal,  ever-Howing  spring. 

Errata.    Vol.  2,  p.  2G2. 
For  "who  smiled  the  brimstone  from  the  Imps  so  high," 

Read 
"  Who  smelled  the  brimstone  from  those  Imps  so  nigh." 


aiiD   Cianslations, 


M 


0  mthl  prcnteritos  si  re/erat  Jupiter  annos. 

Dreams  of  my  Youth  ! — 
Bright  golden  Dreams,  ah  !  whither  have  ye  fled. 
There  was  a  time  when  round  my  heart  ye  spread 
Hopes,  beauteous  as  the  rainbows,  but  as  fleet ; 
Thoughts  of  enchantment,  that  like  music  sweet 
Breathed — but  in  breathing,  died  ; — so  frail — so  brief ; 
Now  ye  are  gone,  and  left  my  soul  in  grief, 

Dreams  of  my  Youth. 

In  times  of  old 
Angels  came  down  from  Heaven's  starry  floors 
And  walked  on  Earth  and  knocked  at  poor  men's  doors, 
And  entered  and  sat  down  in  earthly  guise, 
But  brought  bright  revelations  from  the  skies — 
So  to  my  soul  came  Dreams  of  lovely  things  ; 
Dear  Angel-dreams  ;  alas,  why  had  ye  wings, 

Ye  times  of  old  1 

In  those  sweet  days 
When  o'er  me  childhood  shed  its  purple  light, 
This  world  seemed  some  vast  garden  faery-bright. 
Through  which  my  spirit  wandered  plucking  flowers, 
Thider  fair  skies  and  sunshine-laden  hours  ; 

M  2 
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And  many  a  fancy  garland  then  I  twined, 
And  many  a  rosy  hope  employed  my  mind, 
In  those  sweet  days. 

All  the  long  day 
In  sunshine  would  I  sit  near  some  old  tree, 
Dreaming  o'er  Spenser's  precious  minstrelsy. 
Of  towers  and  silver  hxtes  and  ladyes  gay, 
Of  tilt  and  tournament  and  knightly  fi-ay, 
And  songs — old  songs,  the  music  of  the  soul — 
These  thoughts  across  my  busy  brain  would  roll 

All  the  long  day. 

At  other  hours 
Beneath  some  ruin  I  was  wont  recline. 
Profusely  mantled  o'er  with  i^^  twine, 
Catching  sweet  pictm-ed  fancies  from  my  books, 
"While  round  me  cawed  the  old  monastic  rooks, 
And  dappled  deer  and  silver-footed  fawns 
Flitted  like  nymphs  across  the  emerald  lawns 

At  other  hours. 

At  Evening's  fall 
By  the  dark  Ocean  I  would  slowly  pace, 
Watching  the  star-beams  miiTored  on  its  face ; 
Or  stretched  along  the  strand,  sedgy  and  damp, 
Until  the  j\Ioon  lit  up  her  ciystal  lamp. 
Gaze  upward  to  the  Heaven  and  pray  that  some 
Celestial  shape  thence  to  my  side  would  come 

At  Eveninir's  fall. 
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0  happy  Di-eams  ! 
My  spirit  still  is  with  you ; — in  the  night 
By  my  lone  taper's  dim  sepulchral  light 
I  sit  and  weep,  and  think  of  early  days, 
When  S/ie  whose  eyes  were  dearer  than  the  rays 
Of  Moiii  or  Even  Star,  sate  by  my  side 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  spirit  to  spirit  tied — 

0  happy  Dreams ! 


Where  is  she  now, 
The  Venus  of  my  boyhood  ? — my  sole  tie 
On  Earth — whose  face,  like  yonder  glittering  sky, 
Thick  set  with  stars,  made  me  behold  in  her 
A  radiant  heaven-sent  heavenly  minister 
To  be  my  happiness — my  spirit's  mate — 
But  she  is  gone  !  0  Heart  disconsolate, 

AVhere  is  she  now  1 


Dreams  of  my  Youth, 
Will  ye  not  come  again  to  gild  my  heart  I 
Ah  ! — no.     I  feel  that  we  are  wide  apart — 
No  more— no  more  upon  my  soul  shall  fall 
The  sunlight  that  ye  shed.     Grief  like  a  pall 
Of  darkness  sits  upon  me  ;  and  I  go 
Through  life  a  living  monument  of  woe, 

Dreams  of  my  Youtli  1 
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In  your  sun-eyes  playing,  shining, 
Love  I  saw,  as  if  designing 

Thence  to  win  a  world  of  hearts  : 
Nestling  in  your  eyelids,  Marj"^, 
Cupid  sly  and  ever  wary 

Shoots  around  a  thousand  darts. 

« 

Look,  methinks  in  every  feature 

Cupid  sits,  and  like  a  preacher, 

Tells  the  world  he's  joined  us  two 

Like  bright  garlands  in  embraces, 

He  our  spirits  interlaces  ; — 

You'll  be  me,  let  me  be  you. 


On  a  Portrait  inserted  in  an  Album. 

Blest  as  the  gods  indeed  is  he 

Who  thus  beholds  his  form  pourtrayed 
In  hues  that  soft  and  radiant  be, 

By  thy  fair  hands  enchanting  maid. 

And  oh  !  forgive,  if  while  he  views 
Within  thy  book  this  imaged  scroll, 

He  feels  that  every  day  renews 
Thine  image  in  his  inmost  soul. 
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"La  creaiura  bella 
Bianco  vestita,  e  nellafaccla  quale 
Par  tremolando  niatiUina  stella." — Dante,  Purg.  C  xii. 

The  waters  are  sleeping — the  heavens  are  shining 

In  light, 
And  a  planet-^VTOught  crown  the  fair  head  is  entwining 

Of  Night. 
The  winds  murmur  music — and  lo,  from  the  roses 

A  breath, 
Like  the  fragrance  that  hangs  round  a  saint  who  reposes 

In  death. 
On  her  hinds  snowy-white  the  sweet  Dian  now  flyeth 

Through  air ; 
And  than  thee  and  thy  bosom  of  light  nought  espieth 

More  fair. 
My  light  boat  is  waiting,  and  longs  to  convey  thee 

Afar ; 
Descend,  -then,  and  hence  with  thy  lover,  I  pray  thee. 

My  star ! 

I  have  twined,  as  thou  seest,  a  garland  of  flowers, 

Rose-bright, 
Round  my  boat's  silken  awning,  where  pass  shall  the  hours 

Of  our  flight. 
I  have  brought  thee  a  lute,  too,  which  waked  by  thy  finger, 

Shall  pour 
A  music  like  that  which  made  mariners  linger 

Of  yore. 
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With  ruin  those  seiren  strains,  flung  o'er  the  water, 

Were  wreathed  ; 
In  thine,  love,  life,  beauty,  sweet  Italy's  daughter, 

Are  breathed. 
But  than  music  or  garland  more  valued  one  present 

Shall  be, 
'jTis  my  heart,  which  is  filled  with  devotion  incessant 

To  thee. 


Oh  !  canst  thou  those  sweet  days  of  sunshine  and  dances 

Forget, 
When  our  souls,passion-fraught,si:)arkled  forth  in  our  glances 

And  met  ? 
Or  hast  thou  forgotten  that  moment  of  heaven 

Mine  own. 
When  thou  said'st  that  to  me  was  thy  virgin  soul  given 

Alone  ] 
Oh,  no  ! — by  those  smiliugs  that  mine  thou'rt  for  ever 

I  know  ; 
And  our  current  of  love  pure  and  bright  as  this  river 

Shall  flow. 
Then  fly  to  me,  dearest,  ere  Eos  in  splendour 

Appear ; 
Thou  art  come — 0  bright  Venus,  the  lover's  befriender, 

Be  near ! 


LINES.  1G9 

Sent  with  a  2}resentation  copy  o/'Anster's  Xeniola. 

This  Bo  ok  that  I  send  thee,  was  given  me  in  days 

When  my  heart  Uke  thine  own  was  as  fresh  as  the 
flowers ; 
When  Pleasure  threw  round  me  her  roses  like  rays, 

And  Life  seemed  a  journey  through  gardens  and  bowers. 
But  years  have  flown  by,  and  my  spirit  no  more 

Wears  the  bloom  of  enjoyment,  but  tearfully  sees, 
Like  some  exile  whose  bark  moves  away  from  the  shore, 

The  fondly-loved  landscape  fade  off"  by  degrees.. 

Thou  too  mayest  experience  that  winter  of  soul, 

Which,  as  years  grow  around  us,  encircles  us  all. 
Yet  should  darkness  descend,  or  clouds  round  thee  roll, 

I  would  fain  the  sweet  beam  of  our  present  recall, 
In  this  volume  of  "love-gifts,"  bestowed  by  thy  friend. 

See  reflected  the  truth  deep  enshrined  in  his  thought ; 
And  the  soul  that  is  thine,  only  thine  to  the  end, 

With  a  faith  not  the  world,  or  its  wealth  could  have 
bought. 


When  King  Psammetichus  from  Egypt's  throne 
Was  driven  in  civil  fury  ;  in  the  woods 
And  marshes  by  the  sea  he  wandered  long. 
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Till  Bute's  sacred  Oracle  declared 

That  brazen  men  iu  foreign  ships  should  come, 

And  bear  him  back  in  triumph  to  his  palace. 

So,  by  this  speech  consoled,  he  passed  his  days 

In  gazing  wistfully  over  the  waves, 

That  were  to  waft  these  wonders  to  his  aid. 

It  chanced  that  certain  pirates,  from  fair  Greece, 

Were  driven  ashore ;  and,  wearing,  as  their  wont, 

Armour  of  brass,  the  news  was  spread  abroad 

To  King  Psammetichus,  that  brass  men  were  come  ; 

And  so  he  hurried  to  the  robber's  ships, 

And,  opening  out  the  oracular  speech,  implored 

Assistance  from  the  strangers.     Their  assent 

Was  won  •  and  so  he  led  them  boldly  onward 

Against  the  unarmed  soldiers  of  the  Nile, 

And  mounted  once  again  his  royal  throne. 


i  Wutm  i^i  t[)c  exmt 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nature  is  seen 
Disporting  beauteously  o'er  plain  and  hill ; 
And  every  field  is  rich  with  waving  crops 
Of  rice  or  barley  ;  every  dark  green  dell 
Blooms  with  the  flower  of  sycamore  and  date, 
And  balsam  trees,  and  tamarinds  and  cassia. 
With  yellow  flowers  clustered  thick  like  gems ; 
Long-leaved  bananas,  scarlct-pctailed  pomegranates. 
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Sweet-fruited  figs,  and  citron  trees  and  reeds ; 

Rose-bushes  mixed  with  vines  ;  Arabiaia  jasmine, 

And  the  wild  nabeck,  shed  their  fragi-ancc  round, 

Till  all  the  air  is  loaded  with  delight  ; — 

And  saftron  oranges,  that  like  the  sun, 

Shed  light  and  perfume  o'er  the  silver  streams ; 

While  from  their  dove-cotes  through  the  aziu'c  heaven, 

The  white-plumed  pigeons,  glittering  in  the  beam, 

Flash,  like  a  shower  of  stars  falling  to  the  earth. 

Oh  i  how  I  love  the  sunshine  of  this  scene  ; 

My  soul  is  as  a  dial ;  when  the  Sun 

Shines  on  it,  then  it  speaks  and  gives  its  lore ; 

But  when  liis  light  hath  faded  and  is  gone. 

Then  is  my  soul  aU  silent,  dark,  and  dead. 


"Is  it  true,"  says  Sir  George,  to  Fs  Jailer,  "we've  hanged, 
The  best  of  the  family  ?"— "  Yes  Sir,"  says  he, 

'But  we've  grievously  eiTed  in  our  choice  of  Jack  Ketch, 
The  hangman  by  right  should  have  been  my  Lord  C.""" 


*  The  above  is  a  literal  version  of  a  dialoaiie  which  took  place 
l)etweeii  Sir  Georgi'  Grey,  Home  Secretary,  and  Fulford  tlie 
Governor  of  Stafford  Prison,  on  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Palmer 
the  Rugeloy  Poisoner. 
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Blessiuffs  descend  ou  the  tomb  of  Al-Hassau. 

Son  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Lord  of  Khorassan  ; 

He  was  the  Critic  of  Critics,  and  never 

Walked  on  this  earth  one  in  judgment  so  clever. 

Hear  how  he  managed  the  great  Bard  Hil-Ah, 

By  a  most  witty  and  sultan-like  sally. 

Blessings  ujmn  thee,  tliou  Calijih  of  Floggers, 
Scorner  of  scribblers  and  mere  pettifoggers, 
Hater  of  sycophants,  wlieedlers  and  coggers,  t 
Thou  coiddst  make  mighty  the  lowest  of  joggers. 

Ali  craved  audience,  one  day  of  this  Caliph, 

Hoping  to  cany  off  Phcebus's  bay  leaf. 

In  he  was  ushered ;  and  saw  him  reclining 

High  on  his  throne,  and  in  emeralds  shining. 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me," — so  Hassan  commanded  ; 

Up  to  the  throne  itself  Ali  was  handed. 

Tliere  he  sat  down  by  this  Monarch  of  Floggers, 
Envied  I  vjeen  by  tlie  courtiers  and  coggers. 
All  the  slow-coaches  and  crawlers  and  joggers 
Hissed  in  their  hearts  at  him  like  pettifoggers. 


*  The  anecdote  on  which  these  verses  are  founded  is  related  by 
Min-^Iohammed  Talei,  a  celebrated  Indian  writer,  who  lived 
under  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah-AUmir,  sou  of  Aurungzebe. 

t  Cogger,  a  wheedler,  a  flatterer. 
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''  Now  then,  begin,"  says  the  Cahph,  and  straightway 
Through  a  vast  Epic  our  Bard  made  a  great  way  ; 
As  he  i-ead  on,  it  appeared  not  a  single 

New  thought  was  in  it 'twas  nothing  but  jingle; 

Metaphor,  episode,  trope,  were  all  stolen ; 

Turgid  the  thought,  and  the  language  was  swollen. 

Great  was  the  rage  of  this  Monarch  oj  Floggers  ; 

Huge  was  the  joy  of  the  courtiers  and  coggers. 

AH  loent  on,  hut  his  steeds  j^roved  slow  joggers, 

And  his  Nine  Muses  were  mere  pettifoggers. 


"  Wretch  !"  roared  Al-Hassan,  "  for  this  your  bravado, 

Suffer  you  shall" — and  he  called  Bastinado  : 

''Whip  him,  and  whop  him,  and  slash  him  with  I'igour;"— 

Ali  was  wallopped  as  black  as  a  nigger. 

Vainly,  though  loudly,  he  called  on  the  Prophet — 

He  might  as  well  have  called  Satan  from  Tophet. 

WhijJ  him  and  whop  him,  most  Potent  of  Floggers, 

His  he  a  lesson  to  all  'pettifoggers, 

Ne'er  to  come  here  vnth  their  slow-pacing  joggers  ; — 

"  Beautiful  Z'^'  beautiful  I"  shouted  the  coggers. 

When  the  unfortunate  Minstrel  recovered, 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  he  discovered 
That  his  great  Epic  was  dixll  as  ditch-water. 
And  that  himself  had  committed  Muse-slaughter  : 
Down  on  his  knees  he  fell,  gratefully  thanking 
Hassan  for  curing  him  of  mountebanking. 


Bdli  !  bdli  /"—the  Oriental  exclamation  of  delight. 
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"  Glory  and  joraise  to  thee,  Caliph  of  Flogcjers, 
For  having  cured  vie  before  all  these  coggers  : 
I  sJiOuld  have  lived  and  died  vnth  pettifoggers, 
If  yoxh  had  not  thus  belabowed  my  joggers." 

Off  went  our  humble-pie  hero  to  Djami, 
Who,  in  those  days,  among  Bards  was  most  gamey, 
Crowned  with  the  greenest  and  splendidest  laurels 
(This  they  all  owned  in  their  drvmkennest  quarrels), 
Djami  received  the  poor  devil,  and  sheltered, 
Though  every  muscle  with  agony  weltered. 

So  you  have  come  from  the  Caliph  of  Floggers, 
He  who  delights  in  his  vjheedlers  and  coggers ; 
Tarry  ivith  me,  and  Fll  make  all  these  joggers, 
Glass  you  no  longer  with  vile  pettifoggers. 

Seven  long  years  under  Djami  he  studied. 
Clearing  his  brains  of  the  trash  that  bemuddied ; 
Seven  more  years  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
Lived  he  with  Nature,  and  from  her  sweet  fountains 
Drew  inspiration,  entirely  ignoring 
Figures  and  tropes,  that  set  all  people  snoring. 
Then  he  went  back  to  tJie  Caliph  of  Floggers, 
Filled  with  contempt  for  all  dunces  and  joggers, 
Anxious  to  prove  to  pimps,  courtiers  and  coggers. 
They  could  no  more  rank  him  with  2)ettifoggers. 

Audience  again  he  demanded — and  got  it  : 
All  of  them  thought  him  a  booby  besotted. 
"  Come  and  sit  by  me,"  says  Hassan  ;  and  Ali 
Ab)uutcd  the  jewelled  throne  briskly  and  gaily. 
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"  Read  !"  Sciys  the  Caliph ;  and  AJi,  like  lightning, 
Opened  the  book  with  his  features  all  brightning. 
So  he  read  on  for  this  Monarch  of  Floggers — 
Mute  and  dumbfounded  were  courtiers  and  coggers  : 
All  the  dull  plodders  and  base  pettifoggers 
Ov)ned  that  the  J^ard's  steeds  no  longer  were  joggers. 

"  Bring  me,"  says  Hassan,  "  a  right  royal  garment — 
He  shall  no  longer  be  dressed  like  mere  varmint ; 
Bring  me  a  diadem,  jewelled  and  golden  ; 
Bring  me  a  handful  of  purses,  all  holding 
Mohurs  in  thousands  ;  and  daily,  my  baillie. 
You  shall  dine  with  me,"  says  Hassan  to  Ali. 

"Blessings  upon  tliee,  thou  Monarch  of  Floggers  !" 

Bawled  out  the  sycopluints,  courtiers,  atid  coggers  ; 

Down  on  their  knees,  fell  the  base  pettifoggers  ; 

Down  on  their  faces  the  dullards  and  joggers. 

"  Gentlemen  all,"  says  Al-Hassau,  "  take  warning 
By  what  you've  heard  and  have  witnessed  this  morning 
Know  that  I've  horsewhips  for  dunces  and  blockheads. 
But  that  for  scholars  I  empty  my  pockets. 
Therefore,  let  none  bring  his  Epics  to  Hassan, 
Unless  they're  worthy  of  me  and  Khorassan. 

Blessings  upon  thee,  thou  Monarch  of  Floggers  ! 

Long  live  all  sycophants,  courtiers,  and  coggers  ; 

Scores  of  good  dinners  he  yours,  pettifoggers  ; 

Bards,  keep  aloof,  if  your  steeds  are  but  joggers. 
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Bring  iis  the  pui'ple  liquid 

Of  sweetly  smiling  wine, 
And  bring  iis  cnps,  and  crown  them 

With  clustered  leaves  of  vine. 
The  grape  alone  the  passions 

Of  wild  youth  can  assuage, 
And  shed  a  charming  lustre 

O'er  the  miseries  of  age. 

The  wine  it  sparkles  brightly, 

As  shines  the  sun  in  .Tune ; 
The  silver  goblet  glitters, 

As  beams  the  gentle  moon. 
Fill  up  the  silver  goblet — 

It  and  the  wine  shall  be 
Like  sun  and  moon  commingling, 

And  shining  glorioxisly. 

As  thus  we  scatter  round  us 

The  glowing  sparks  of  wine, 
Wo  seem  like  brave  enchanters, 

Of  some  ethereal  line. 
If  roses  fade  in  winter. 

No  care  corrodes  our  souls, 
A  thousand  liquid  roses 

Float  in  our  silver  bowls. 

The  nightingale  sings  sweetly, 
But  wIk'ii  she  flics  away, 
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Our  clinking  cups  breathe  music 
Sweet  as  her  sweetest  lay  ; 

Hence  with  lament  or  sadness, 
Let  soiTow's  voice  be  mute  ; 

Or  should  it  wander  hither, 
We'll  drown  it  in  the  lute. 


Sleep  sits  upon  our  eyelids, 

Like  some  refreshing:  dew, 
Fill  up  the  magic  goblet, 

And  court  kind  sleep  anew. 
Delightful  is  the  madness. 

From  brimming  bowls  that  flows, 
And  blest  the  sweet  oblivion 

Of  life's  unending  woes. 


Renew  our  crystal  beakers, 

With  rosy  wine  once  more. 
And  bring  us  flowery  chaplets, 

Like  those  we  had  before  ; 
If  wine-cups  be  forbidden. 

Or  lawful,  what  care  we  ] 
We'll  revel  until  daybreak. 

In  wild  and  Bacchant  glee. 


V 
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Thou  who  in  soul  art  false  and  black  as  hell, 
From  whose  rank  heart  a  hydra-breathing  pest 
Is  seen  to  issue  daily,  when  thou  speakest ; 
Whose  eyes  are  luminous  with  a  viper  glare  ; 
Whose  very  face  is  scurvied  by  the  rank 
And  fetid  blood  that  is  thy  being's  life, 
Thou  wonderest  that  I  am  not  like  thyself — 
That  I  can  pierce  beneath  thy  lying  mask 
And  domino  of  deceit,  and  look  within    „ 
The  cavernous  soul,  and  see,  in  slime  coiled  up. 
Thy  serpent  nature  ;  watch  its  horrid  fangs  ; 
Behold  its  treacherous  gaze  and  thought  malign- 
Its  venom-loving,  venom-breathing  maw. 
Know  that  to  me  God  hath  an  instinct  given. 
Which  makes  me  at  a  glance  discern  the  vile, 
The  base,  the  false,  the  horrible  like  thee ; 
That  by  an  impulse,  fresh  from  heaven  itself, 
I  know  whom  I  may  trust,  and  whom  detest ; 
Therefore  I  loathe  thee  utterly — not  as  man, 
But  as  an  adder  wearing  human  shape  ; 
And  while  I  loathe,  I  pity,  for  what  sight 
Can  be  more  pitiful  than  a  living  soul 
Which,  for  the  Devil's  wages,  leaves  its  God. 
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Lo  !  •vvhere  Belial  moves  along  the  Hall, 

A  front  of  honey,  and  a  heart  of  gall  : 

A  tongue  that  glozes  while  you're  face  to  face, 

But  spits  its  poison  when  you've  left  the  place. 

A  hand  that  grasps  you,  as  with  all  the  heart ; 

But  stabs  yovi  in  the  back  as  you  depart. 

So  smiled  the  fiend,  who  holy  Job  enticed ; 

So  leered  the  lawyer  when  he  tempted  Christ. 

Sure  'twas  not  God  who  formed  a  wretch  like  this 

> 

Or  joined  the  dove-coo  to  the  adder's  hiss  ; 
Sure  'twas  not  Heaven  gave  that  face  its  smile, 
Breathing  the  devil's  music  in  its  guile  : 
No — from  another  source  Belial  came  ; 
Nor  think  Beli^vl  holds  his  sire,  his  shame. 
The  long,  lean,  lumbering,  ugly  bald-pate  drew 
His  fetid  life  from  Styx's  stagnant  spew ; 
Satan  himself  gave  shape  uncouth  and  make 
To  this  new  reptile  of  the  Infernal  Lake ; 
And  as  the  monster  rose,  and  wi-ithed  and  laughed, 
A  masterpiece  of  falsehood,  cant  and  craft ; 
A  Voice  was  heard,  with  more  of  scorn  than  hate  ; 
Poor  purblind  creature  of  accursed  fate  ! 
Ready  for  thirty  pence  to  sell  thy  God ; 
And  trample  Christ  for  Hell's  approving  nod. 

Satan  (loquitur). 

Awake  !  arise  ! 

Thine  hour  is  come  !  Awake, 

N    2 
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Thou  false  aad  poisonous  Snake  ; 

And  from  thy  noisome,  foul,  and  foetid  cell 

Come  forth,  and  to  the  Hell 

Prepared  for  thee,  descend. 

To  torment  without  end. 

Arise  ! 

Thou  heard'st  the  trumpet  blast ; 

And  dost  thou  shrink  aghast 

Within  thy  rottenness, 

In  horror  and  distress. 

Thou  loathsome, shivering,  and  pestiferous  Ghost? 

And  dost  thou  fear  to  cast 

Thy  yellow,  slimy  eyes 

To  the  pure  skies. 

To  look  upon  the  splendid  starry  host, 

Which  shine  above  in  innocence  and  light  1 

Well  mayest  thou  hide  from  the  celestial  bright, — 

Thou  who  did'st  crawl  through  dar-kness,  dirt,  and  stench, 

Through  every  cranny,  foul,  filthy,  and  base — 

Through  falsehood  and  disgrace, 

Through  subtle  suppleness  to  rank  and  place  : — 

(0  place  how  rank ; 

And  how  it  stank 

With  thee  as  Judge  !) 

To  mock  at  Justice  there ; 

To  growl  at  all  that  breathed  of  brave  or  fair  ; 

Trampling  on  Right, 

As  if  it  pained  thy  sight ; 

Leaning  to  Might, 

And  to  that  Woman  light, 

Whose  breath  was  as  a  blight. 

Treating  all  nobleness  and  truth  as  fudge. 
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What  !  wilt  thou  not  come  forth  1 

The  trumpet  sounds  again,  and  yet  again 

Over  the  damned-producing  earth 

In  loud  and  startling  strain, 

And,  yet  I  see,  thou  dost  not  dare  to  budge 

Out  of  thy  putrid  hole, — 

Fit  cavern  for  that  soul, 

Which,  when  on  earth,  w^as  sludge  : 

A  very  cesspit  of  thy  fraudulent  brain  : 

Come  forth,  I  say,  Lord  Judge  ! 

Ghost !  I  could  pity  thee,  had  pity  ever 

Nestled  within  that  piece  of  rock,  thine  heart ; 

But  thou  wert  self — all  self; 

And  thou  wert  pelf — all  pelf  : 

Wherefore  I  laugh  at  thee  in  utter  scorn, 

And  shall  laugh  more,  when  thou  shalt  curse  tlio  morn 

That  ushered  in  thy  birth 

Upon  that  much-loved  earth, 

Which  never,  never 

Repaid  with  aught  but  ashes  and  disgust, 

The  wretch  who  put  his  trust 

In  it :  and  sold  to  Sin  his  better  part. 

Still  dost  thou  bide  ? 

Still  in  thy  shirt  and  shroud  corrupt  dost  hide  1 

The  earth  disgorges  all  its  buried  fiends, 

And  Hell  receives  them  in  its  fiery  fold. 

But  thou  alone  \\i\i  not  come  out, 

Albeit  thy  tomb  its  jaws  hath  opened  wide, 

And  longs  to  vomit  thee  forth  upon  the  wold 
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When  thou  wert  man,  thy  keen  and  ferret  snout 
Could  smell  a  harlot  miles  and  miles  away. 
Lo  !  here  is  one  beside  thy  lep'rous  clay  ; 
If  she  awakes  thee  not,  with  fang  and  claw, 
I  must  perforce  thy  carcase  Hell-ward  draw. 
And  yet — and  yet,  methinks,  this  harlot's  smell 
Would  tempt  thee  even  to  the  Gates  of  Hell. 

But  her,  I  will  not  call, 

Whom  in  a  bagnio  brawl 

Thou  didst  deprive  of  life, 

Using  the  murderous  knife, 

Because  she  called  thee  "  bilk." 

Ah  !  poor  unfortunate, 

Sent  to  an  early  fate, 

By  thee,  thou  Villain  base. 

Concealing  now  thy  face, 

From  me  thy  Lord  and  Master, 

Of  all  Hell's  fold  the  Pastor— 

She  stands  not  at  this  Gate  ; — 

But  here  is  one  in  silk, 

And  rouge,  perfume,  and  paint. 

Looking — no  saint : 

But  loose  and  all  lascivious  ; 

Of  decency,  oblivious — 

She  will  entice  thee  out 

From  festering  shroud  and  clout — 

And  thy  foul  sentry-box 

Old  Fox  ! 

Or,  liker  still,  Ked  Kat, 

To  me,  thy  Cat. 
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Ha  !  art  thou  here  at  last, 

Old  Cock  o'  the  walk  ?  and  liast 

Thou  not  put  off  that  crown 

Whose  weight  so  weighs  thee  down"? 

That  robe  of  silk  and  gold, 

In  which  thou  didst  enfold 

That  grimy,  mottled,  shark-shaped  body  o'  thine> 

Which  shall  henceforth  be  mine  ? 

Art  thou  resolved  to  wear  those  gawds  in  Hell  ? 

To  notify  to  all 

Who  see  thee  in  fire-thrall, 

For  what  brave  frippery  thou  didst  sell 

That  poor,  mean,  sneaking,  rat-like  thing,  thy  soul. 

To  me,  and  my  control  1 

How  poor  a  wretch !  how  foul  t 

With  hang-dog  eye  and  jowl, 

And  mouth  exuding  blood, 

Thou  risest  from  thy  mud  ; 

Squalid  and  beggar-like,  and  cringing  low, 

A  crouching  cur,  that  fears  its  master's  blow. 

Ah  !  poor  and  verminous  thing. 

Who  thought'st  thyself  a  King; 

Where  be  the  collar  of  gold, 

And  all  the  panoply 

For  which  thy  soul  was  sold  1 — 

For  whicli  thou  didst  to  me 

Bow  down,  and  bend  the  knee  1 

Gone,  like  an  unclean  wind, 

Leaving  but  filth  behind. 

Here  be  no  suitors  now, 
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Before  My  Lord  to  bow. 
Here  be  no  sons  of  slime 
To  worship  thee,  thou  Crime  ; 
The  only  crawling  things 
I  see,  are  worms  in  rings, 
That  wriggle,  twist,  and  cover 
Thy  reeking  corpse  all  over  ; 
Reminding  those  who  see. 
That  they,  like  thee — aye,  thee, 
Ever  pursue  their  calling — 
Creeping  and  crawling  ! 

Come,  I  will  wait  no  more  : 
Thou'rt  rotten  to  the  core  : 
Seldom  has  Satan's  maw 
Enmeshed  a  son  of  law 
So  dirtily  smeared  as  thou. 
What,  dost  thou  howl  and  whine, 
And  shiver,  villain  of  mine  1 
And,  curse,  and  smite  thy  brow  1 
Why,  Cock,  my  Cock,  my  Cully, 
Thou'rt  grown  from  scowling  bully 
Into  a  downright  craven. 
As  we  approach  thy  haven. 
Hallo  !  there  ;  fling  this  lord 
Among  the  brood  abhorred, 
Who  sank  with  Sodom  down 
Beneath  the  Eternal  frown. 
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Wherein  if  authorrc  describcth  if  contention  hetwecnc  if    Wlnde 
and  hijs  prettie  vmide  Katharine. 

"Et^  ave/xos  y(.voLiii]v." — Dionijsliis  if  Sophiste 

"  Oh  !  that  I  were  ye  winde ;" 

Ye  Poet    by  T'  other  daye  whylo  I  satte 

hys     fireside  ^ 

givethames-  -oy  y*  fire,  with  my  catte, 

sage  to  prct.  X  resolved  from  some  new  book  of  humour  to 
tie  Kate, 

guzzle  wit  : 

So  sending  off  straight 

My  maide,  pretty  Kate, 
I    told    her    to    buy    Boz's    book — "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit." 


II. 

Who   gocth,  She  curtseyed  and  blushed, 

but   in    her  33^^^  while  downe  stairs  she  rushed, 

hurry  forget-  ' 

teth  lier         Scarcely  waiting — the  Seircn — to  jiiu  up  her 

shawl.  ,  ,  1  ., 

bussel-bit. 

She  suddenlie  thought 

That  her  shawl  she  had  not ; 

And  without  it  she    could  not   step  out   to 

buye  Chuzzlewit. 


III. 

Ye  Wynde  For  just  then  y^  Winde, 

rumpleth  her  m     1      <^  ■      ^^       1 

rin-dets   and  ^  0  be  free  was  mclmcd. 


And  leapt  into  her  bright  hairc,  determined 


snowie 
breaste. 

to  hustle  it, 
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And  kissed  her  white  breaste, 
Where  you  might  see  tressed 
Locks,^    fairer     than    any     in     old    Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 


IV. 

Prettie  Kate  Says  my  Kathleen  oge,t 

ac'oSr  yo  To  r  Winde-''  stop,  you  rogue 

wild  rake  y''  There  ! — see  ! — my  fine,  beautiful  hair,  how 
Wmdc. 

you  rustle  it ! 

If  this  is  the  way. 

That  you  treat  me  thys  "daye, 

As  I  hope  to  be  kissed,  I'll  not  buye  Martin 

Chuzzlewit.  -     -.;, 


V. 

rrcttic  Kate  "  Where's  y-^  good,  let  me  know, 

waxoth  Of  treating  me  so  1 

warm.  ^^        nr-  i  •  i 

Would  you  pull  oil  my  gowne,  that  m  thys 
way  you  tussel  it  1 
My  master  may  wait, 
But  indeed,  sure  as  fate. 
If  you  will  not  leave  oft",  I'll  not  fetch  Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 


*  See  advertisement — "  A  Key  to  the  Whole  Hovisc  of  Cliu/,- 
zlewit." 

+  Young  Katberine, 
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VI. 


And  scoldeth  "  I  vow  and  declare, 

ye  Wmde  for 

stopping  1  ou  re  as  rude  as  a  bear  : 

prettie  gii'ls.  g^^^  jf  j  ^^.^^.^  ^e  Qugene  of  y*  ^^■iude,  I  would 

muzzle  it, 

Nor  let  it  thus  stay, 
Prettie  girls  ou  tlieir  wa}'', 
To  wiuk  at  the  rneu — aud  to  buyc  Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 


VIL 

Kate  return-  "  Now,  wonUt  you  give  o'er  1 

ye^'  Poet  ^  a  Well,  I'll  ask  you  no  more  : 

sweete  kiss.     If  I  had  y^  patience  of  .Job,  you  would  puzzle 

it," 

So  back  came  y^  jade. 
With  a  sweet  smile,  that  jilayed 
Like   a   starre   in   her   face — and    made  me 
forget  Chuzzlewit. 

Ye  fouriecnthc  daye  of  February,  a.d.  1843. 
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Once  as  in  my  youth  I  wandered, 

Dreaming  dreamily  amid 
Forests  wild,  Arcadian  gardens, 

Vales  in  which  the  Nymphs  lay  hid 
By  the  silver-flashing  waters, 

Gleaming  in  the  sunlight  fair  ; 
From  my  dream  I  w^as  awakened 
By  a  howl  that  pierced  the  air  : 

Wille,  wau,  wait,  v)cm,  wau  ! 
Wille,  v^oh,  vioh,  looh,  woh  ! 

Whit  to  whoo  !  lohit  to  whoo  !  lojlt 


Turning  round,  I  saw  three  monsters — • 

Wolves  they  were  in  human  shaj'jc  : 
Famine  in  their  fire-red  eyelids. 
And  their  rabid  maws  agape. 
From  their  ftmgs  a  hon-id  slaver 
Dripped  in  Acherontian  dews. 
Something  like  the  fetid  venom 
Of  three  veiy  foul  reviews.* 

Wille,  wau,  loau,  wau,  wau  ! 
Wille,  woh,  tooh,  looh,  woh  ! 

Whit  to  vjhoo  !  whit  to  lohoo  !  woh  ! 


*  Saturday  Beview,  Weekly  Dispatch,  and  Weekly  Review,  three 
journals,  whose  editors,  departing  from  all  fair  criticism,  did  not 
hesitate  to  publish  absolute  falsehoods  relative  to  the  author's 
Neio  Pantomime. 
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As  I  faced  these  beastly  creatures, 

With  my  only  sword,  a  pen, 
I  could  hear  the  owls  and  ravens 

Urge  them  onward  from  their  den. 
On  they  came,  as  though  to  crunch  me, 
At  my  heart  and  throat  they  sprang. 
Calling  on  the  Devil  to  aid  them  ; — 
Quick  he  came  and  bagged  the  gang. 
Wille,  wau,  loau,  wau,  loau  ! 
Wille,  woh,  looli,  woh,  looh  ! 

Whit  Co  whoo  !  whit  to  itjhoo  !  looh  I 


Little  black  Bob 

Was  a  desperate  snob — 
His  tongue  was  as  sooty  as  grandmothei-'s  hob  ; 

But  the  brain  that  he  had 

Was  so  hopelessly  bad, 
There  wasn't  in  Bedlam  one  equally  mad. 


Little  Robin  Redbreast, 
Come  in  from  the  cold. 

You  shall  have  a  silver  bed. 
And  a  dish  of  gold  ; 
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White  bread  and  new  bread, 
And  sugar  from  the  East — 

Won't  these  make  my-  little  bird 
A  very  dainty  feast  1 


Oliver  Cromwell  he  had  a  big  nose, 

As  large  as  a  parsniji,  as  red  as  a  rose ; 

And  he  cut  off  the  head  of  King  Charles  the  First, 

Which  no  otlicr  man  but  brave  Coppernose  durst. 


Did  you  hear  what  happened  unto  naughty  master  Bob  1 
He  stole  into  our  orchard  the  apple-trees  to  rob, 
But  our  dog  Tommy  caught  him  by  the  tail, — 
Up  came  the  constable,  and  lugged  him  off  to  jail. 


There  was  a  little  fish, 
And  he  had  a  little  dish, 

And  he  swam  all  about  in  the  sea, 

Saying  is  there  no  one  willing. 
To  give  a  little  shilling. 

To  a  pretty  little  fish  like  me  1 

Now  there  was  a  big  blue  shark, 
That  lay  dreaming  in  the  dark, 
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And  the  little  fish  waked  the  fellow  \ip  ; 
So  he  got  into  a  passion, 
As  with  sharks  is  the  fashion, 

And  he  swallowed  him  down  at  a  sup. 


I  went  to  the  wood, 
And  caught  a  Raven, 

Looking  as  grave 

As  a  monk  new  shaven  ; 

"  Raven,  raven, 

Where  is  your  home  ?' — 

"  Sir,"  says  he, 

■    "  I'm  the  Pope  of  Rome." 


There  w^as  a  Man, 

He  took  his  knife, 
And  he  said  to  a  lady — 

"  Will  j/ou  be  my  wife  1 
For  if  you  wo'nt, 

I'll  have  your  life" — 
"  Sir,"  says  she, 

"I'll  be  your  wife." 


Little  Jack  Snipe, 

He  found  some  tripe, 
And  did'nt  know  how-  to  cook  it, — 

So  a  cat  came  up, 

And  gobbled  it  up. 
Saying,  "  That's  the  way  /  cook  it." 
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George  the  Fourth  was  a  king  very  fine, 
He  loved  the  best  of  meat  and  wiuc  ; 
But  now  he's  buried  iu  Windsor  grave, 
And  no  more  meat  or  wine  can  have, 

Poor  fellow 


"  Where  arc  you  going,  sweet  Brian  O'Linn  V 
Said  he,  "  Im  going  to  drink  some  gin." 
Then  his  wife  got  up,  and  she  took  a  big  pin. 
And  stuck  it  in  the  nose  of  poor  Brian  O'Linn. 

"  What  are  doing,  my  ducky  T  says  he ; 

"  I'm  drinking  some  rum  with  my  coftee,"  says  she. 

Then  Brian  got  up,  and  he  spilled  all  the  rum, 

And  tweaked  her  long  nose  with  liis  finger  and  thumb. 

Brian  O'Linn,  he  bought  a  pig's  tail, 
Aud  sent  out  his  wife  for  a  pot  of  good  ale  ; 
But  his  wife,  she  drank  the  ale  on  the  way. 
And  did'nt  come  back  to  poor  Brian  all  day. 

Then  Brian  got  into  a  thundering  rage. 
He  danced  about  like  a  bear  in  his  cage ; 
And  he  took  his  razor,  and  grabbed  up  his  wife. 
And  cut  off  her  nose  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 


END    OF    THE    POEMS. 
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^utb  dEllcn. 

My  darling  Nell,  whose  face  is  a  bow'r, 
Where  a  million  blush-roses  bud  up  eveiy  hour ; 
Walked  forth  with  a  choir  of  maidens,  to  pull 
A  garland  of  roses  most  beautiful. 

As  lilies,  as  roses,  that  fair  hands  twine, 
Brighter  than  other  buds  breathe  and  shine, 
So  looked  my  Nell  in  that  golden  noon — 
They  were  but  stars,  but  she, the  moon. 

Cupid  arch  in  that  garden  lay  hid. 

Nestled  beneath  a  hyacinth's  lid  ; 

As  I  gazed  in  her  eyes,  he  shot  his  shaft  — 

It  pierced,  and  the  urchin  fled  off  and  laughed. 

Since  that  dear  hour  our  hearts  have  grown 
Together,  and  nought  but  love  have  known  ; 
Though  the  roses  she  plucked  most  flowers  excel, 
Yet  I  have  a  fairer  than  all — my  Nell. 


Kvdia  KaXa.  Xkyovcra  (^LXofJLfJLetSrjs   ApiaSra 

B>;  8ta  Xei.[j.(i)V(ov  TTpiaCvQ^  €iaptK(i)U, 
AXXuLS  crvi'  TToXXaLCTL,  fjL€T€TrpeTre  8'  e^o^ti  TratreiM' 

'12s  i'ov  €LV  aXXois  avdecTLv  ■>]€  pobov. 
E/Soi/  eyw  Kovpa';  eAt/cwTTiSas,  etSei'  e/x'  avTov, 

'PtjLK^a  8'  es  Ti]Top  ifjLuv  To^a  TLTatvev  E/>w?. 
Kvdea  Xi^'  Apta8va,  eyu  Se  c^lXijv  'ApidSvqv 

KaXXicTTOV  TTttCDS^ai'^o?  opr)XiKir]<;. 

o  2 
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"IIAY  nYPF  YAEON. 


a. 


BaS;'^(i)v  apri.  rjfiarc  Oepii'O} 

Ilap'  o)(^6as  Kpyjvrji  fi,e\avv8pov, 
"E^atyDoi'  I8wi'  KaXXei  eapivw 

Ktjttovs  cTTtA^oi'Tas  Jlvpy"Y8€ov. 
'EvTa{i^'  (XKOvaeaL  opvei's  /xeATroi'Tas, 

Tpi'jpoivos  wSrjV  Kal  KopaKtov, 
Afivovi  T   iir6\peat  ddvpovras — 

l^ocrp.tjp.a  jxeya  Uvpy-'YSeov. 

P- 

"H/jwe?  (I  irep  \(x)pioi'  ttXioouu 

'E£  dXXodprnov  ets  to  yrjO-iStoy, 
NctTraccrt  TatcrS'  av  ctAaTrti'd^oier, 

"H^€T€^oi  cos  ye  Trporepov 
iT^cro   oiKias  TTVivp.  vyietvov 

TlpaTri^ecrcnv  av  dpicrKoi  crou, 
*I/iepo£v  TTtti'  t'  ecTT   tparetvov, 

'A/i^'  ctAaea  Ttt  riiipy -"YSeov, 


y- 

'Ev  Xip-X'Tj  LfTTaraL  vau'i  ras  \pv\at 
'Hyt/Aoi'wv  (Tw^oji',  (xAAa  Tr/ao? 

Gfous  oi'SeTTOTC  Aeyox'cru'  ei'x^s, 
rii'pyos  ya/3  Io-ti.  toi'T(oi'  octavos' 
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3^tii  Cusilc  f  fibe. 
1. 

As  I  I'oved  out  on  a  summer'y  morning 

Down  by  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side, 
To  view  the  groves  and  meadows  charming, 

And  pleasant  gardens  of  Castle  Hyde. 
It  is  there  you  will  hear  the  thrushes  warbling. 

The  dove  and  partridge  I  now  describe, 
The  lambkins  sporting  each  night  and  morning 

All  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde, 


If  noble  princes  from  foreign  places 

Should  chance  to  sail  to  this  Irish  shore, 
It  is  in  this  valley  they  could  be  feasted 

As  often  heroes  had  done  before. 
The  wholesome  air  of  this  habitation 

Would  recreate  your  heart  with  pride  ; 
There  is  no  valley  throughout  this  nation 

With  beauty  equal  to  Castle  Hyde. 


There's  a  church  for  service  in  this  fine  harbour 
Where  nobles  often  in  their  coaches  ride 

To  view  the  streams  and  pleasant  gardens 
That  do  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hvde. 


198  TRANSLATIONS. 

Bo«s  KOL  (Icriv,  ravpoi  re  \   cinroiy 

"Ol€S   ivfiaXXoi,    OVOL   Koi   TTlTTirOl 

'Ev  Tats  apovpais  TLvpy'-\Beov\ 

s. 

ToiToicrt  Spvfiois  dvOiov  avuccra 

'P080V  ^ijkoei  TO  Xetpioi', 
'0  Kocrjuos  ti'pi'S  Kat    lepra  Traaa^ 

OvK  iX^''  X^P^^  fi'i^opwrtpov 
"EAa</)Ot  Te  xai  atCTOt  Trat^oi'crt 

2vi'  aX(o~rj^L  Tvapa  TroTayao), 
I^^VfS  xoAAoi  Kat  7r£0"creuov(ri 

KaA^cri  poijcr   ev  niipy'-"Y8£({>' 

BAa/3i'7^a9  I'Aat  Kal  BaAA7^-K£V£aAtj', 

Kat  0a»/xas-ao-Tv  to  iXapov, 
VadKopfiaKo?,  (f>LXr]  r   Aft/Srj-ffitaXrjy 

©ttjua  fJL£v  Kpa8lr]V  i^dcTKavov 
'KwpaKa  Tov  Sei'vai'ou  pools, 

Happov  pUdpct,  Kal  BpuSeoi', 
■"AAA'  ovSajJL   o^o/nat  pkedp   rj  Troav, 

'OfJLoia  Tot(ri  Tivpy'-YSeov' 


SWEET    CASTLE    HYDH.  19^ 

There  is  fine  horses  and  stall-fed  oxen 

And  a  den  for  foxes  to  play  and  hide, — 
Fine  mares  for  breeding,  and  foreign  sheepiug, 

And  snowy  fleeces  in  Castle  Hyde. 


The  richest  groves  in  this  Irish  nation 

In  fine  plantations  you'll  find  them  there. 
The  rose,  and  tulip,  and  fine  carnation, 

All  vie  with  the  lily  fair. 
The  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  eagle, 

Do  skip  and  play  by  the  river  side  ; 
The  trout  and  salmon  they  play  back-gammon 

In  those  clear  streams  of  Castle  Hyde. 


I  rode  from  Blarney  to  Bally-Kenealy, 

To  Thomastown  and  sweet  Doneraile, 
To  sweet  Kilshannock  and  gay  Rathcormick, 

Besides  Killarney  and  Abbey-fail, 
The  river  Shannon  and  pleasant  Boyne, 

The  flowing  Barrow  and  rapid  Bride  ; 
But  in  all  my  ranging  and  serenading, 

I  saw  no  equal  to  Castle  Hyde. 
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ANASr  TfiN  'ANePmiO'i'AraN  NHSfiN. 

a. 
'HKoio-ar'  oiiv  'J'tAoi  <f)-qixi]v, 
'Hytfxovos  irtpl  Trpwi]v, 
Aiyo)  fieyav  tov  SeaTroTrjv 

'To)v'Av6p(i}Tro(f}ay(DV  Nijcrwv^ 
'E^a7ro8o9  Tw  v\p€i  yv, 
Aia/3oA(j)  tKeAos  Ke(f>aXr)v, 
To  l3a(riXtiov  fi€y   ov  Orjv, 
TfTVKTO  TrrjXfji  vat  y:xa  Z^v' — - 
Hv  ovofia  IIoovoi'iyKaoi;ai/y, 

vVaoi  6e  KT£tVetv  ofjiocrdv 

"AvuKT  ' Av$pwTro(j>a.yojv  NtJctcdv. 


xopo:£. 

I2k^   TTdiKt]    VI  yyi]  (fiVjX, 

TlifTTri  TTW  TDj  KaifivXa  kv/jl 
Toyyap^,  ovayypi],  X'-VyPV^  7^'/"' 

Ava^  ' Av6pu)Tro(f)ayiov  ^rjcrcDV. 

ft- 
Ti'pavvos  ouTos  ywaiKas 
Et  \    e/iSo/ir/Koi'Ttt  //.eXatvas, 
Nr/i.(^as  KttAas  Kal-  TpiaKas, 

Twi'  ' AvdpoiTro<f)ayo)v  N^ycrwv. 
rvvat«wv  ofiiXia  wacra 
'YiKarov  Toi'vvv  yv  afia, 
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SLfec  ping  of  t^e  (Cannibul  |shu\&s. 
1. 

Oh  !  have  you  heard  the  news  of  late, 
About  a  mighty  King  so  great  ? — 
If  you  have  not,  'tis  in  my  pate, 

The  K  ing  of  the  Cannibal  islands. 
He  was  so  tall,  near  six  feet  six. 
He  had  a  head  lilce  Mister  Nick's, 
His  palace  was  like  Dirty  Dick's, 
'Twas  built  of  mud  for  want  of  bricks, 
And  his  name  was  Poonoowinkeewang, 
Flibbeedee,  Flobbeedee,  Buskeebang, 
And  a  lot  of  Indians  swore  they'd  hang 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

CHORUS. 

Hookee  pokee  wingkee  fum, 
Puttee  po  pee  kuibula  cum, 
Tongaree,  wongaree,  ching  ree  wum, 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 


This  mighty  King  had  in  one  hut 
Seventy  wives  as  black  as  soot. 
And  thirty  of  a  double  smut, 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. — 
So  just  one  hundred  wives  he  had. 
And  every  week  he  was  a  dad, — 
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Ka^'  rjixkpav  0'  rjyefxova 
KXi'Tov  TTOirjcraj'  rrarepa' 
"Yyyi]-Mvyyi]  koI  Xt/X'^^, 
KaXXc(r(})vpos  T^v^^Tjfiv^lqio^, 
"OfJ-oa-dv  avras  e^eiv  oAws 

AvaKT  '  A\  dpioTTOijjayon'  NTpcrwv' 

7- 
rioT   eVi  SaiT  kXvtIs  ava^ 
AaoiJS  KiKXeff,  6  yap  86va^ 
Qaidrov,  Kopas  erdpa^ 

'Ev  8o/xots  ' Av6pw!ro(J3ay(i>v  NjjctoJv' 
^^)valK(^)v  Q-)(Xo'i  fieyas  -qv 
IIap"EKaT7ji',  Kol' Aih)v, 

To   AoiTTOV    dpK€(T€l    eflTjV 

Xpei'ar — cfidyecv  veKpoiis  Se  XP'?*'" 
"Q,S  eiTT  drpui'wv  ijye/xovas 
^OTTTTjcrat  Kat  <^ayeiv  vvp-fjias, 
"E^fAfv  S'  e'xetv  dpxt'S  t^""? 

"AvaKT  'Ai'^/30)7ro(^ay(Jv  Ntjctwv' 

S. 

"Ot   erpayov  ra  oWea, 
'H/D^avTO  TOii  xopov  Tttxa, 

FwarKes  e'xaSov  i8t^', 

T({)  Twr  ' AyOpioTrocf>ay(Dv  ^r)(T(i}V' 

Il€pto'T/oe</)(t)v,  Kat  o/xtAoDS 

Ot'  Xevcrcroiv,  wi  Avo-ctwSt;?  /Sovs 

Me/xvKe,  Kat  8ia  toi'xo^'S 

TT'^Au'oiis  avTLK   trdpov?  — 
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Upon  my  word  it  was  too  bud, 
For  his  smutty  dears  soon  droA^e  him  mad  ; 
There  was  Hnngkee  Mungkee  short  and  tall, 
With  Tuzzee  Muzzee  and  Keeko  Poll, 
And  some  of  them  swore  theA'  would  have  all 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 


One  day  this  King  invited  most 

Of  all  his  subjects  to  a  roast, 

For  half  his  wives  gave  wp  the  ghost, 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
Of  fifty  wives  he  was  bereft, 
And  so  he  had  but  fifty  left. 
He  said  with  them  he  would  make  shift, 
So  for  a  gorge  all  set  off  swift, 
The  fifty  dead  ones  were  roasted  soon, 
And  all  demolished  before  the  noon. 
And  a  lot  of  chiefs  vowed  to  have  soon 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

4. 

When  they  had  done,  and  bones  picked  clean, 
They  all  began  to  dance  I  ween. 
The  fifty  wives  slipped  out  unseen 

From  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
He  turning  round,  soon  missed  them  all. 
So  for  his  wives  began  to  bawl, 
But  not  one  answered  to  his  call  ; 
He  sprang  out  through  the  muddy  wall, 


204  TRANSLATIONS. 

'E?  aXcrea  crKioevT    cvOv 

Tp€^€t  6'  evpe  KO|oas  —  (fy^v  !    (f>€vl 

'Ap)(ov'i  (^iXoui'Ttts  jxakd  €V — 

"Ava^'  ' AvOpoiTTOcftayoiV  N'ijcrojv. 

£. 

'EKaA.€i  af^a  (f>vXaKas, 
KoAa^tti'  deXoiV  ajxapTias, 
Apx'^^S  ivaipeiv  koI  ko/jus 

Tpax^AoKOTreti'  oi  aypioi 
^Hp^av  jxkv  ' AvOpdiTTocjiayot^ 
"Ava^  ^oaet,  '0  itottoi 
Kto/i(pSta  auTi^  ecTT  c/aoi* 
'E^  ov  xpovov  Travvvxlrji, 
Neprepoi  twv  ev  AtSij, 
Aia7r€8oii(ri  ti'  KXiinj 

"AvaKT  'Av^/OWTToc^aywi'  ^rja-dv. 


BAPNEOY     BPAAAAFANHS    EPASIMOAHH. 

a. 

AeyiTai  ttot   ey  u>pai<; 
MetroviiK'Ttots  TrpwL, 

TlS  'I/5epV(K0§  TTttlS 

'Ev  I'tTw  re  Kul  TTi'or), 
Iou87;v  KoAAayavT^i' 

IfJiVyjO-  ,    (£tWS   OS   60-T7; 

Ilapa  Ovpewv  St^v) 
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Then  into  the  woods  he  went  with  grief, 
And  found  each  queen  along  with  a  chief, 
He  swore  he'd  Macadamize  every  thief, 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

5. 

He  sent  for  all  his  guards  with  knives, 
To  put  an  end  to  all  their  lives. 
The  fifty  chiefs  and  fifty  wives 

Of  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
These  cannibal  slaves  at  once  begun 
Carving  their  heads  off  one  by  one, 
And  the  King  he  laughed  to  see  the  fun, 
Then  jumped  into  bed  when  all  was  done  ; 
And  every  night  when  he's  asleep 
His  headless  wives  and  chiefs  all  creep 
And  roll  upon  him  in  a  heap — 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 


1. 

'Twas  on  a  windy  night 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight, 

All  wind  and  weatlier  scorning. 
At  Jvidy  Callaghan's  door 

Sitting  upon  the  i)alings, 
His  love  tale  did  pour  ; 

And  this  was  part  of  his  wailinga  : 


*iOt»  TRANSLATfONS. 

'\6v8ti  1 
Me  yaji-i](TeLv  Aeye, 

Kat  Karacfypovei  firj — 
ria^os  yap  ia-n'  jJ-eya. 

'lovSij  jX    OLKOVe — 

•  2t)  y   ii   Kvdepeia, 
^a9i  jxe  (piXeiv  ere, 

"Ecro  K(xt  fxr]  rpd^eia' 
El/  Ae^et  dcrKyjTO} 

Et'Seis,  peyKiov  crr'i  I'wra, 
Ai'cr/xopos  S))  Aeyw 
2o(.  e^ov  ipwTa. 

\ov8i]  I    K.  T.  A. 

y- 

"E>^a)  cri's  ervea  y    oiV, 

"ApKTOV  Aucrtai'i^^eva  r    a/>ri, 

E)^(U   Kat  TTOLKlXyjV  /3ovi', 

Tavpov  (finv  SdjxapTa,, 
"Oi'oi'  T   e;>((o  ykavK'qi', 

BeXTKTTiji'  oyiov  €i'  ri/cry, 
Bi'pa?  (ii'Ofye,  Kai  /xiyi' 
"EiD^er  (re  yctpLipria- 

'\ov8rj  !    K'.  T.  A. 


"E  voj,  Kal  Oiojj-  -aiXorpov, 
TvcfiXvv  Kal  yepovTLKoi' 

MviiiV   uAA'    €^()X'->1'    OL'/JOl'" 
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Only  say 
You'll  have  Barney  Brallaghan  ; 

Don't  say  nay, 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

2. 

Oh  !  list  to  what  I  say ; 

Charms  you've  got  like  Venus  : 
Own  your  love^ — you  may, 

There's  only  the  wall  between  us. 
You  lie  fast  asleep, 

Snug  in  bed  and  snoring  ; 
Round  the  house  I  creep, 

Your  liard  lieart  imploring. 
Only  say,  Ac. 

3. 
I've  got  nine  pigs  and  a  sow, 

I've  got  a  sty  to  sleep  'em, — 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow, 

And  got  a  cabin  to  keep  'em  ; 
Sunday  hose  and  coat. 

An  old  gray  ass  to  ride  on, 
Saddle  and  bridle  to  boot, 

Which  you  may  sit  astride  (m. 
Only  say,  ifec. 

4. 
I've  got  a  Sunday  hat, 

Little  the  worse  for  wearing  ; 
I've  got  an  old  torn  cat, 

Through  one  eye  he's  staring 
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—  L'  yi  (fiiX.OLi'O'i  el, 

Olvov  £>(W  Kai  Xvpi]v, 
H8u/i.eAr^ — dAAa  (?et 

KvkllTOV   aTTTCll'    V€Vf)ql'. 

'J6v8rj !    K.  T.  A. 

£. 

rieXeOpoi'  e'Y*'^  ^^'  y?/< 

Kai'Awi'  re  /xoA'  v\pi]\ov 
Ka^TTOi',  cii'  Tts  ef^eAiJ 

KoTjpats  XtV>/fr/,oi'  /x/]Aor. 
AaKTiiAtoi'  T6  yo.jj.i.0 

"E^w,  r'  -/jf5i'i'  7ro^7yi'ov, 
'Evi'T^i'  ev  OdXamo, 

BaKTr/ptoi/  re  SputVoi'. 

"Ioi)5?y !    ^.   T.    A. 

!Soi  TTO^c?  ettri  KaXol, 

SrtA/i^et  ws"  d(rT^]p  o/ijia. 
Kv7rpL<s  ijv  CiKeXi]   aol  — 

'il  Zev  /xeA    efTTi   (Tro/ta. 
YldpoLKuyy  rts  ye  fre 

Near  re  K'at  ^avdrjv  Ka.Xu, 
'Ykpypi^  ^   ivfipaiveL  pe 

Ot    "^11  yAwfrfra  'Ao.Aer 
"Ioi'St^  !    K.  T.   A. 

"JovSrj   (T   iprji'  IpeLpoj, 
•f'ei)  !   p,a.pai.yo)  Toy  voDr, 
^lafSoXo^;  et's"  dveipo). 
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I've  got  somo  gooseberry  wine, 

•The  trees  had  got  no  riper  on  ; 
I've  got  a  fiddle  fine, 

AVhich  only  wants  a  piper  on. 
Only  say,  &c. 

5. 
I've  got  an  acre  of  ground, 

I've  got  it  set  with  praties, 
I've  got  of  'baccy  a  pound. 

And  bought  some  tea  for  the  ladies  ; 
I've  got  the  ring  to  wed. 

Potheen  to  make  us  gaily, 
A  mattress,  feather  bed, 

And  a  handsome  new  shilalah. 
Only  say,  &c. 

6. 

Your  neck  and  legs  are  white. 

Your  eyes  like  the  stars  are  shining. 
You  look  like  Venus  bright, 

There's  honey  your  lips  divine  in. 
You've  got  a  tongue  of  your  own. 

As  sweet  as  a  Poet's  rhyming. 
The  neighbours  let  you  alone. 

For  fear  they'd  hear  it  chiming. 
Only  say,  etc. 

7. 

For  a  -wife  till  death 

I  am  willing  to  take  ye — 
But  och  !  I  waste  my  breath, 

The  divil  himself  can't  wake  ye  ; 

p 
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Bpox'f)   '/'^X^'  ^lAoTr^Ttt, 

Act  BpaAAayavr/v  c^evyeti/, 
" Kyfi^Tai  croi  [ikv  S^Jra* 

"lovSry  ! 
Me  •ya/xyjcreiv  Aeye, 

Kat  KaTd(fip6v£L  /X7J — 
Ila^os  yo.p  ecTTt  p,kyu.' 


E2TIA  nEPI    NEKPOY  PPJAE02. 
a. 
'Ev  'Ef3Xdvr}  86^r]s  xal  ttAoutcov  ry  TToAei, 
"KOau  l)(6voTr(i)Xi]s  7«v(p  PwiSet, 

etrores  o    oAoAi'^av  Kat  ep-i^aai'  ajia 
Jlapaire/JLTeiv  Trpos  ra^ov  tov  re^ietwru. 

'Hvto;(os  A6yepTia8-r]s  avTiKa  eKciAetTO"  KAu^t  /aer  w 
AoyepriaSt]  L7nro6d[jL€,  At'i  ^lAe,  I'^ynus  Kat  Slcfipi^XaTei 
■jrpos  ecTTtav  {"Trep  veKpoS  tou  (fnXraTov  PwtSeos"  vat  yua 
Zi^va  cus  TedvrjKe  Set  ijjiiav  tov  veKpov  TreptKAiiTuv  iiria- 
Koirecv   aAAcos   y«p   d-)(^dr](T€Tar    Ot<^p7jAaT£t   ot'v   oT  ya^t — = 

AecTTTOtvav  A)yA'^V7^v,  vv[i(jirjv  re  Kai  Aw, 

AecTTTotvav  Ka4  BA)yv7jv  crvi'  tw  'l'7yy>^vw, 

'Yttcp  vtTrpou  ai'Tov  j3oa.€iv  "i2  !  "12  ! 

I/xartovs  KaAoDS  iTneLfxevoi, 

<&oAkos  vvii(f>t]  Aw  Kat  dAAot  re  tttw^oi, 

KAtO-tT^V   d(f>LKOVT    €V  W   PojlSv^S 

Kctro  ——  9vpas  T  r]paTT£  Aoyepr/'aSys' 
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'Tis  just  begiuuiug  to  rain, 
So  I'll  get  under  cover, — 
I'll  come  to-morrow  again, 
And  bo  your  constant  lover. 

Only  say 
You'll  Lave  Barney  Brallaglian ; 

Don't  say  nay, 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 


1. 

In  Dublin,  that  city  of  riches  and  fame, 

A  fishmonger  lived,  Teddy  Roe  was  his  name  ; 

The  neighbours  all  grieved,  rich,  poor,  high,  and  low. 

And  to  wake  with  poor  Teddy  resolved  for  to  go. 

!Mr.  O'Dogherty,  the  coachman  was  sent  for  imme- 
diately. Now  you  see,  Dogherty,  we  want  you  to  drive 
us  clean  and  decently  to  Teddy  Roe's  wake.  By  the 
powers  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  die,  so  he  would 
not  be  very  well  pleased  if  we  neglected  calling  on  him, 
so  drive  away  with  the  most  beautiful 

Mistress  Delaney,  Mistress  Blaney, 
Mister  Fagan,  and  Miss  Doe, 
Who  in  a  coach  all  went  to  wake  with  Teddy  Roc. 

2. 
All  bedizened  so  fine  in  their  best  Sunday  clothes, 
Miss  Doe's  squinting  eyes,  Misther  Fagan's  red  nose. 
At  poor  Ted's  they  arrived  where  they'd  been  oft  before 
And  Dogherty  gave  a  loud  thump  at  the  door. 
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Tlpocrep)(eTal  Tore  ^r]X[y.os  tou  Te'/ci'o?  fj.-ijTpdSeXcfiOS,  Kai 
Aeyef  Xa/pere,  y^aipeTC  w  yetTores*  o  dvei^tos  ijiov  <jvv 
(jiiXocs  IfTTiaTopuii  ecTTi.  f/)eu  !  t/jeu  !  vvrara  Triviav'  'Ava- 
/3ai'T€5  T/Ji'  KXijiara  tuv  v(.Kpov  Tip^are'  ''IovS7y  !  louSiy  ! 
crdvSaAa  Kovcfia  BpvTrre,  l8ov  yap  7)  upLrrTOKpareia  !  'Efiov 
dve'/'tov  Ka.6i(e  Trapa  TOiy^tp  ivSfii^TM'  K'et^aAiyv  kuX^i'  rat's 
TrpucrOeraLi  KvpaLS  ^^apirea-a-iv  6yuo;ats  KpvirTUiV  koI  Iv 
OTOyuart  crojA7)ia  ipfSuXXeu'  'Aia/3atv£Te  yvratKes  ciyAad 
epya  etSvtaf   vOv  XPV  p-^OvfTKeiv. 


7- 
UepiOpe^e  7ro(??yi'ov  Kal  vSiop  wKew?, 
'EptVai'To  el'Ov  irepl  ykvvov<i  7rdvTw<i. — 
"ETreo-t  TTTepoecrcrLV  eVovTO  TrXi/yal, 
MacTTtyov^?*  6  Pcti\8eos  veKpos — at!   at! 

'lov !  'lou  !  oAoAu !  oXoXv !  rt  oi'i'  TToieLre  w  KaKo8ai[JLO- 
ves ;  Nal  /xd  Suva/zti'  MoA^^eAAirJs  ttop'  viKpov  tv—tovctl' 
'lov  !  'lev !  fl  TTOTTOL !  ttittt  !  c/xoi/  drci/'iov  yAv/cvrdrov 
aTroTTvc^ova-i'  "EAkc,  e'A/ce  (piXraT  'IwvSif  'Aiai  !  lov ! 
diai  !  t'ou  !  "At/jta  Kat  Tpavfiara  !  toi"  vekuos  oyw^ara  ipa(r- 
jMLa  e^eAavc3o"av. 


XocTTOiJi'ies  Au<r)/s  TrXqpoi  kuI  TroO'rjvov 
"Hvtd)((oi/  //era  AoyepTt'aSox") 
'Aixvp^ovov,  (TTpiipav  aTravTU  kvkXci), 
0 '  o/ilXos  KvXi'i'SeTai  ev  (SopfSopoj 
[Xacr/xa.] 
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Out  hobbles  Phclim,  Teddy's  imcle.  Arrali,  is  it  your- 
self that  comes  to  wake  with  poor  Ted  1 — he's  up  in  the 
cock-loft  taking  a  parting  glass  of  lunoshone  with  a  few 
friends,  so  be  afthcr  walking  up  the  ladder,  if  you  please. 
Scrape  your  feet,  Judy  ;  Judy,  the  quality  is  come  ;  stick 
the  corpse  vip  against  the  wall,  clap  his  wig  on  hi;-;  head, 
and  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Walk  up,  ladies,  the  punch 
will  soon  be  ready,  and  we'll  all  get  drunk  for  sorrow. 


Now  the  whiskey  went  round  till  they  could  not  agree 
Who  were  highest  of  rank  ami  of  best  pedigree  : 
They  from  words  fell  to  blows,  just  like  Donnybrook  fair, 
And  among  them  poor  Teddy  came  in  for  his  share. 

Hubbaboo  1  hubbaboo  !  what  the  devil  are  you  all 
about  ?  Wluit  are  you  doing  1  By  the  powers  of  Moll 
Kelly  if  they  have'nt  got  poor  Ted  down  amongst  them  ! 
Och,  they'll  smother  the  poor  creature;  get  him  of!  Judy; 
take  hold  of  his  leg,  and  help  me  to  drag  him  from  undci- 
the  lump.  Och,  blood  and  'oiuis  see  there  now.  'I'hey 
have  given  the  corpse  a  black  eye. 


Returning  a  coach  full  of  whiskey  and  grief, 
By  old  Dogherty  driven,  of  coachmen  the  chief; 
All  objects  turned  round,  and  ho  could  not  tell  how, 
For  he  upset  the  quality  all  in  a  slough. 
Hiatus  valde  drjlendus. 
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e. 
"EiS  OLKOv,  AuyepTiaBov  ro6'  ovtol 

QoXcpOl  a(f)iKOVTO   Kal  jXeOlXTTlKOL, 

Qp7]vr]Tal  TOLOVTOL  irpo  TovTov  Kpovov, 
'OpwvTo  oi'SeTTOTe  irepl  vei<pov 

"0  Zev  !  ''0  Zei)  !  AoyepTLaSe  OeouKcXe,  tI  ovv  toctoutovs 
Sta/3oAoi'S  €7ravayets"  '^H,  rj  crtcoTra"  p.qhlv  ^tiry'i  vqiriov, 
Kol  TTa.vra  aKOi'creaf  'AAAa  irpioTov  'IodS?^  Set  rtTTTetv  KaA- 
Atcrras  ras  KaAAiyuvatKas — Aeyoj, 

AecTTToti'ai'  A'ljXrjiojv^  vvfji(fir]v  re  /cat  Aw, 
AecrTTotvav  Kat  BA/yvJ/v  crui'  rw  ^yyrji'M, 
Olvof3apov<;  ava  PwtSet  vtKpw. 


BPENNOi^  Q.  AINN. 

a. 

Bpevvos  "fi  Aai',  ev  "lepi'vy  t'  e</)i', 
h><piAr](re  re  /co/aas  ws  eyw  '/  cri', 
ITa)yajyo</jo'/Jos,  t'  oSovtcotu?,  tj-Tpa/3iov  '"jv, 
KuAAto-ros  ct/i'  dvYjp,  (/)■>}  B/3£VJ'o?  "i2  Atrr. 

^aA  8e  pcicA,  Ad  paA  AciA,  Ad  pdA  AdA  X7j. 

OSoVTWTOS,   TTCOyojFOc/jopOS,   (TTpafib)V  ijv 

Tl.vyiia')(y'i(ro)  Aia/SoXov,  i^liq  ''12  AtVi'. 

BpeVvos  "fl  Atvi^  X'Twi/a  ttot'  efx'  o*''> 
^vyyovoi  SI  vjveyKav  /xaAAov  npofiarov, 

o  eipiov  e^w,  to  oep/x   eo-w  lyr, 
■^v^pos  6*'  afSpo'i  ecrr,  ec/j7/  Bpevi'os  "^  AtW 
$dA  8e  pdA,  K.  T.  A. 
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5. 


Then  be-mudded  without,  and  with  whiskey  within, 
They  ai-rived  at  old  Doghcrty's,  and  all  staggered  in  ; 
Such  figures  of  fun  'twill  be  said  for  their  sake, 
Sure  never  before  were  seen  at  a  wake. 

Bless    ns,  Dogherty,  what    are   you    bringing   home 
where  did  you  pick  'em  up,  jewel  1     Oh,  don't  l)other  me, 
and  you  will  get  the  whole  account  as  clear  as    mud  ; 
but  Judy,  we  must  first  wash  the  most  beautiful 

Mistress  Delaney,  Mistress  Blanej', 
Mister  Fagan,  and  Miss  Doc, 
Who  in  a  coach  all  went  to  wake  with  Teddy  Roe. 

Inan  ®'f  inn. 
1. 

Brian  O'Linn  w\as  an  Irishman  born, 

His  teeth  were  long  and  his  beard  was  unshorn ; 

His  temples  far  out  and  his  eyes  far  in, 

"I'm  a  wonderful  beauty,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  de  ral  la  ral  la  la  ral  lal  lee. 
His  temples  far  out,  and  his  eyes  far  in, 
"  I  would  leather  the  Devil,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Brian  O'Linn  had  no  breeches  to  wear. 
So  they  brought  him  a  sheep-skin  to  make  him  a  pa  i- 
The  woolly  side  out  and  the  flesliy  side  in, 
"  It  is  pleasant  and  cool,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  de  ral,  (fee. 
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7- 
Bpevvos  "12  Alvv  'ttttov  ei^€  yXavKy^v, 

IIoSojKea,  XeTTT^jv,  Kal  yepovTLKt'jp, 

'Ava  9'  eAea  Ta>^v  (^opr^/icvai  /xtv, 

rt'ratK'a  ya/Avjcrw,  c/)^  Bpevi/os  ''12  Ati'V. 

$aA  Se  /7a/\,  «    T.  A. 

8. 
KoKKvyos  Trpos  oiKoi'  'nnrov  tot  cXavvuiV, 
M-qTr^p  ciVe,  Aaf3'  'ijJMV  jiiav  OvyaTpwv, 
SaLviiv  avTi]V  &tSa£a,  vijOeiv  AtVw  I'lV, 
'A/A^oj  a/ia  yap.'qo'w  fiodu  "12  Atvv. 
$aA  Se  paA,  k.  t.  A. 

Nw  e/;i€  yaixTjcrei';  our  ;    '^(fjr]  Kopty 
'ApLeifSeTO  S'  arro?,  Ta/xvycroj  (piXt], 
Saravas  T£  Kal  'ASvys  ol'croL'crt  p-e  irpiv 
'ISeti'  /xe  o-€  AeiTreu',  </)'(/  Bpei'vos  "12  AtVv. 
dt'aA  8e  /)aA,  k.  t.   A. 

Bpevvos  Kai  ywvy  koL  t'j  irevOipa, 
'Zvvt'jicrav  ets  evvrjv  ycAwovTes  a^a, 
"^lAai  S'  'i](Ta.v  at'  crTpcop-val,  p-iKpov  Ae;^^?  t'  lyi', 
Xpv}  TTUK^'o'TepaJS  euoeti/,  (p'O  Bpe'i'vos  "12  At'^'W 
<i>dA  S«  paA,  K.  T.  A. 

'l- 
Bpevi'os  Ktti  yuny  Kat  ?}  TrevOepa 
Yirlp  yiifwpas  lirkpaov  a[xa 
Vecjjvpav  p,oLp   eppi]yvv,  TrtTTToi'Te?  oe  iiTjv 
Kpeiiu.acrdo}  reKTWi',  ecjii]  Bpei/p-os  "12  iAlvV 
<I>ttA  Se  paA,  K.  T.  A. 
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4. 
Brian  O'Linn  had  an  old  gray  mare, 
Her  legs  they  were  long  and  her  sides  they  wci-e  hare; 
Away  he  rode  through  thick  and  through  thin, 
"  I'm  going  to  get  married,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  do  ral,  Are. 

4. 
Away  he  rode  to  the  old  cuckoo's  nest, 
Wlio  said,  "  Which  of  my  daughters  do  you  like  best  1 
There  is  one  can  card  and  the  other  can  spin." 
"  Hoo  !  I'll  marry  them  both,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

5. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  now  ?"   this  damsel  replied. 
"  I  will  marry  you  now,  my  honey,"  he  cried  ; 
"  And  I'll  forfeit  my  life,  or  its  I  will  you  win  : 
Faik  !  it's  I  that  will  settle  you,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

6. 
Brian  O'Linn,  his  wife,  and  wife's  mother, 
They  all  went  into  one  bed  together  : 
The  blankets  were  broke,  and  the  sheets  were  thin, 
"  Let's  lie  close  together,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  dc  ral,  lirc. 

7. 
Brian  O'Linn,  his  wife,  and  wife's  mother, 
They  all  went  over  the  bridge  together ; 
The  bridge  it  broke  down,  and  they  all  tumbled  in, 
"  Bad  luck  to  tlic  mason,"  says  Brian  O'Linn. 

Fal  dc  ral,  Arc. 
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1. 

Bryanus  O'Linn  Corcagiensis  erat  naius, 
Dentibus  percelehris  et  splend'ide  barbatus, 
Fa  tametsl  strahus  erat,  sccpe  est  ejfatus, 
"  Cerie  sum  H ibernicori(,m  max'ime  ornatus." 

Semel  Bryanii,s  O'Linn  bracc(s  indigelat, 
Frater  dedit  rubrce  bovis  pellem  qtiam  habebat, 
Ilocque  corfnis  cruraque  Xoster  induebat, 
^^  Frigido  jucundum  est"  Bryanus  dicebat. 

O. 

Clams  O'Linn  habuit  niyriim  senem  equurti, 
Quo  currebat  campu7n,  sylvam,  jicdudem,  et  lac^ln^•, 
Su7'gens  semel  cepit  animal  hoc  secum, 
Inquiens,  "  Eeferre  certus  sum  uxoriim  mecun>. 

4. 
Fqnum  tunc  ascendit,  nee  cessavit  equitare,  - 
Donee  nididum  advenit  Lesbice  et  Clarcc. 
Mater  dixit,  "  Filiao'um  unarn  tibi  dare 
Volo,^^  sed  O'Linn  clamavit,  ^'Ambas,  amhas,  care." 

5. 
"  Jtmgat  augur  nujytiis  manus?"  ait  p)ueUa. 
"  Fcemince  et  viri  status  res  est  bella." 
Bryanus  consentit,  et  mulier  tenella 
Covjux  fit  cum  osculavit  rosea  lobelia. 

6. 
Bryanus,  et  uxor,  et  uxoris  mater  (mire  !) 
Unum  lectum  visi  extemplo  tunc  inire, 
Tinece  tapetem  voraverant  sed  dircc, 
Bryanus  boat,  "  Necesse  arete  est  dor  mire." 

6. 
Bryanus  et  fa^mince  transeuntes  p>ontem, 
Fracta  est  pons,  frigidum  et  dedit  iisfontem, 
O'Linn  oral  v/dit  ut  uxorem  pereuntem, 
"  Ilabmt  Diabolus  architectum  sontem." 
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FROM  THE  GREEK. 


Hermes,  Jove's  son,  0  Muse,  be  now  thy  tlieme — 
Pailer  of  green  Cyllene,  and  the  bowers 

Of  pastoral  Arcady ;  whom  the  supreme 

Lord  of  Olympus,  in  those  starlit  hours 
When  with  fair  May  he  dallied  on  the  flowers, 

Cegat,  beneath  a  grove  whose  leafy  shade 

The  lovers  hid  from  the  sky-dwclliug  Powers, 

And  white  armed  Juno,  in  sweet  slumber  laid, 

Dreamed  not  that  Zeus  embraced  the  modest  Maiiau  maid. 

II. 

Xow  when  great  Zeus  had  perfected  his  will, 

And  ten  moon's  followed  up  love's  blandishment, 
Into  this  world — so  destinies  fulfil — 

This  witness  of  his  stolen  amour  Avas  sent ; 

Ah,  me !  in  sooth  he  was  right  eloquent, 
A  crafty,  cunning,  oxen-stealing  wight, 

A  weaver,  too,  of  dreams  fantasque  and  quaint ; 
A  subtle  knave,  who  loved  concealing  night. 
And  fated  was  to  play  tricks  rare  and  infinite. 

III. 

The  morning's  dawn  beheld  the  Infant's  l)ii-th — 
The  rosy  noon  beheld  him  sweetly  play, 

Upon  a  stringed  lute,  a  chaunt  of  mirth — 
At  night  hd  stole  Apollo's  flocks  away  ; 
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The  crescent  moon  had  lived  but  her  third  day, 
Since  from  his  mother's  womb  divine  he  leapt ; 

Within  his  cradle  not  an  hour  he  lay, 
But  with  a  loud  laugh  from  his  swathes  he  stept, 
And  to  the  high-arched  cave  of  Phoebus  softly  crept. 

IV. 

Before  the  cavern's  porch  was  spread  a  mead, 

Flower-firankt,  whereon  the  urchin  stood  awhile, 

And  seeing  a  tortoise  on  the  blossoms  feed. 

His  eyes  flashed  up  with  many  a  sunny  smile, 
And  in  his  red  cheek  beamed  a  waggish  wile ; 

A  treasure  rich  the  crcatirrc  seemed  to  be. 

Though  a  slow-creeping  animal  and  vile  ; 

But  Mai'a's  hopeful  son,  with  wanton  glee, 

Thus  to  the  tortoise  sj)ake,  and  laughed  right  merrilic  : — 

V. 

"  A  pleasant  god-send  art  thou  to  me  now. 

Most  charming  tortoise  !     Hail  !  for  song  and  dance. 

And  sparkling  feast  and  garland-braided  brow. 

Thou  sure  wert  formed.     I  love  thy  countenance 
And  dappled  shell  with  many-coloured  glance. 

Home  thou  shalt  come  with  me ; — nay,  no  excuse  ; 

If  thou  stay'st  licre,  some  sad  and  dire  mischance 

!May  cut  thee  short :  and  of  no  trifling  use 

Thou'lt  be  to  me,  sweet  beast — so  prithee  not  refuse. 

VI. 

"  Danger  lurks  near  this  spot — so  come  with  me; 
Though  while  alive  a  charm  is  round  thee  spread, 
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Thy  songs,  I'm  sure,  most  exquisite  •will  be- 
That  is,  my  charming  tortoise,  when  thou'rt  dead." 
So  much  this  arch  deceitful  stripling  said, 

^\nd  lifting  up  in  both  his  little  hands 

The  luckless  tortoise,  home  he  quickly  sped 

^Uoug  the  turf  where  oft  the  Nymphal  bands 

Twine  in  the  dance,  and  wait  Diana's  sweet  commands. 


VII. 


Then  with  a  scoop  of  sharp  and  polisht  steel, 
Boring  the  hapless  beast  of  mountain-glen, 

He  let  out  life  and  breath.  Less  fleetly  wheel 
The  lightning-winged  fancies  of  sick  men 
Over  their  mind's  horizon,  troubled,  when 

Pain  with  her  thousand  vultures  gnaws  the  heart ; 
Less  fleetly  leap  fierce  lions  from  their  den, 

From  the  proud  eyes  the  beams  less  fleetly  dart. 

Than  Hermes  now  displayed  the  minstrel's  cunning  art. 


VIII. 


Through  the  tough  shell  small  apertures  he  made. 
At  even  distances,  and  through  them  tied 

The  stems  of  reeds  cut  from  the  forest  glade, 

Strings  seven  in  number  twined  from  skins  well  cb-ied. 
And  charged  with  silvery  notes,  he  then  applied  : 

The  cubits  then  he  formed,  to  which  he  bound 

A  bridge,  and  underneath  a  strong  bull's  hide 

He  drew,  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  sound. 

And  of  the  strains  evoked  to  form  a  soft  rebound. 
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IX. 

Thus  having  wrought  this  instrument  of  sweetness, 
His  plectrum  laid  he  on  its  witching  strings, 

To  test  his  lovely  plaything's  full  completeness  ; 
Even  as  he  struck,  a  melody  upsprings, 
Sweet  as  the  white  Swan's  dying  murmurings  ; 

And  then  he  improvised  a  noble  song, 

Like  those  of  boys  Avhen  laughing  summer  brings 

The  festal  time,  and  floral  faces  throng 

Around  the  choirs,  and  love  their  pleasures  does  prolong. 

X. 

Of  Zeus  he  sang,  and  May  with  beauteous  sandal. 

And  of  their  amorous  meeting  in  the  night, 
(The  silent  moon  the  lovers'  only  candle). 

And  of  his  birth,  too,  sang  the  graceless  wight ; 

His  mother's  maids,  and  nymphs  of  beauty  bright, 
The  tripods  that  her  palace  did  adorn, 

All  the  rich  urns  that  did  her  household  diffht. 
The  younkling  hymned  till  evening  of  that  morn. 
Wherein  fair  May  with  happy  eyes  a  son  saw  born. 

XI. 

His  wayward  soul  now  bent  new  trick  to  find, 
His  lyre  within  his  cradle  fair  he  laid. 

And  from  the  fragrant  palace,  like  a  hind, 

He  leaped,  and  sought  the  to])most  woodland  glade. 
And  there,  alone  and  uususpect,  he  made 

Another  plot,  arch,  whimsical,  and  deep, 
Such  as  a  master  of  the  thievino:  trade 

Devises  when  dark  night  her  watch  doth  keep 

And  o'er  the  world  is  bound  the  lillet  of  fair  sleep. 
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XII. 

The  sun  with  tiory  chariot  and  liot  steeds 

Had  sunk  within  the  ocean's  azure  breast, 

AVhen  Hermes  on  white-pinioned  footsteps  speeds 
Along  the  hillocks  with  gay  flowerets  drest, 
Where  oft  the  sister  Muses  take  their  rest, 

Here  the  immortal  herds  of  heaven  were  stalled. 
And  here  they  fed  in  this  seclusion  blest ; 

Fifty  the  quick-eyed  god  at  once  enthralled — 

The  rest  with  many  a  low  on  those  departing  called. 

XIII. 

The  lowing  herd  the  ^laian  urchin  drove 

Off  from  their  fellows,  o'er  the  tracks  of  sand  ; 
But  ere  they  did  a  dozen  yards  remove, 

A  trick  of  rare  and  deep  device  he  planned  ; 

Backward  and  forward,  he  the  wandering  band 
Drove,  to  mislead,  if  traced  his  flight  should  be  ; 

His  sandals  then  he  cast  on  the  sea-strand, 
And  plucking  branches  from  a  tamarisk  tree, 
AVith  myrtle  boughs  he  formed  slippers  most  workmanlic. 

xtv. 
Around  his  feet  these  slippers  then  he  laced, 

Whose  leaves  his  footsteps  destined  were  to  hide, 
And  thus  encinctured,  like  a  man  in  haste. 

He  hurried  down  Pieria's  hilly  side — 

But  him,  an  old  man  by  Onchestus  spied, 
As  in  a  vineyard,  with  rich  grapes  o'erlaid. 

Amid  the. clustering  fruit  his  work  he  plied. 
Whom,  when  young  Hermes  saw,  his  course  he  stayed. 
And  thus  addressed  with  voice, bold, shrill. and  undismavcd: 
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XV. 

"  Ho — Old  one — who  with  shoulders  bent  art  trimmins; 

Those  sun-reared  plants,  methinks  ere  ripe  they  grow, 
And  that  the  wine  they  bear  shall  be  seen  brimming 

In  cups,  your  hairs  will  have  a  whiter  glow. — 

But,  hearken — ere  upon  my  road  I  go. 
See  not  what  thou  hast  seen';  and  in  thine  ear 

Keep  close  my  words.     Old  Man,  let  no  one  know 
That  I  with  this  mine  herd  have  passed  thee  here. 
Else  shall  thy  blabbing  tongue  be  sure  to  cost  thee  dear." 

XVI. 

No  more  he  spake — but  on  the  broad-browed  kine 

Through  many  a  shady  mountain  and  green  vale. 

And  fragrant  lawn  set  over  with  flowers  divine. 
Young  Hermes  drove,  till  over  hill  and  dale 
The  morning  dawned,  and  the  bright  stars  grew  pale; 

Forth  rushed  the  Sun  on  pinions  of  red  fire, 

And  steeds  of  splendour,  fleet  as  fleetest  gale. 

And  fair  Selene  with  her  stellar  choir, 

Into  her  watch-tower,  built   of  diamond,  did  retire. 

xvii. 
Over  the  broad  and  silver-eddied  river 

Alpheus  hight,  the  fearless  son  of  Jove, 
The  herd  of  Phcebus  wuth  the  golden  quiver, 

"With  sturdy  look,  and  daring  footstep  drove. 

On  to  Admetus'  stalls  and  leafy  grove, 
Where,  on  sweet  lotns  and  the  dow-sprcnt  weed 

Cyperus  fed  ;  he  made  tlieni  onward  inove. 
All  loudly  luwing  o'er  the  grassy  mead, 
And  «tall(.'(l  tlicni  all,  intent  tai  a  wild  trick  indeed. 
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XVIH. 

A  mighty  heap  of  trees  he  first  collected, 

And  built  them  upward  like  some  massy  pyre ; 
Then,  having  all  his  intellect  directed 

Unto  one  point,  he  found  the  source  of  fire  ; 

Two  laurel  boughs  he  smoothed  with  iron  wire, 
And  rubbed  them  quickly  to  and  fro  his  hands  ; 

Up  the  hot  flame  to  heaven  did  soon  aspire — 
Aside  the  urchin  puts  the  flaming  brands, 
While  with  delicious  joy  his  god-like  soul  expands. 

XIX. 

To  Hermes  thus  we  owe  the  happy  art 

Of  fire,  in  this  wild  expedition  found  ; 
But  he,  collecting  all  the  logs  apai't. 

Lighted  them  up  ;  the  blaze  burst  fiercely  round, 

Redly  illumining  all  that  green-wood  ground. 
Then  seized  two  mighty  cows,  with  hoofs  all  bent, 

AVhich  to  the  flame  of  Vulcan,  world-renowned, 
He  dragged,  while  many  a  bellow  loudly  sent 
From  their  deep  lungs,  proclaimed  they  guessed  the  god's 
intent. 

XX. 

The  panting  beasts  he  hurled  upon  the  grass. 

Such  strength  divine  he  found  in  every  vein, 

And  through  their  hearts  his  knife  began  to  pass. 
Then  he  cut  u])  their  limbs  upon  the  plain. 
And  toasted  on  long  spits,  of  oaken  grain, 

The  chine  and  flesh,  and  the  black  blood  that  lay 
Within  the  intestines.     Did  he  then  refrain  1 

Q 
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No — but  the  beasts  he  next  began  to  flay, 

And  stretched  then*  hides  upon  a  rock,  rough,  old  and  gray. 

XXI. 

In  ancient  times,  as  now,  the  custom  was 

To  let  the  meat  grow  old  and  soft  for  use  ; 

But  laughter-loving  little  Hermes  draws 

The  flesh  forth  on  the  sward,  where  rich  with  juice, 
Twelve  parts  he  portioned  for  each  bright  recluse, 

Who  sits  enthroned  in  palaces  of  air  ; 

Then  without  any  further  stay  or  truce 

The  sacred  joints  he  roasted  with  due  care. 

And  sniifed  the  savoury  scents  that  round  him  wafted 
were. 

XXII. 

The  dainty  perfume  of  the  roasted  meat 

Tempted  him  sorely,  though  of  birth  divine ; 
But  yet  his  haughty  heart  refused  to  eat, 

As  o'er  the  hills  he  strode,  he  longed  to  dine ; 

But  first,  with  caution  woi-thy  of  his  line, 
The  hoofs,  and  horns,  and  head  he  there  consumed, 

No  trace  he  left  to  show  his  wild  design 
And  felon  deed  ;  the  ashes  he  entombed. 
And  to  the  mighty  stream  his  leafy  sandals  doomed. 

XXIII. 

Thus  he  worked  all  the  night,  wliile  the  clear  Moon 
Cast  round  the  silvery  brightness  of  her  eyes  ; 

The  morning  dawned  in  rosy  light,  and  soon 

Homeward  across  the  hills  yoving  Hermes  hies ; 
Nor  god  nor  mortal  did  the  thief  surprise  ; 
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The  watch-dog  bayed  not  as  the  Infant  passed, 

But  on  he  went  in  solitary  wise 
To  his  own  house ;  tlie  locks  lie  found  all  fast, 
But  he  shot  through  the  doors  like  an  autumnal  blast. 

XXIV. 

Straight  through  the  gorgeous  portal  of  the  cave, 
With  cautious,  wind-like  footstep  Hermes  stole 

Lightly  as  breathes  the  Zephyr  o'er  the  wave — 
Then  to  the  cradle,  the  arch  stripling's  goal, 
In  the  gray  gloaming,  fox-like  did  he  prowl ; 

And  entered  in,  and  round  his  body  spread 

The  swathing  robes,  and  with  grimaces  droll 

Took  up  the  tortoise-lyi'e,  that  on  his  bed 

Had  lain  all  night,  while  he  o'er  vale  and  mountain  fled. 

XXV. 

Yet  'scap'ed  he  not  his  Mother's  watchful  gaze. 

And  well  she  knew  that  he  had  rambled  free ; 
"  Why,  thou  deceitful-hearted  babe,"  she  says. 

And  whence  com'st  thou  1 — all  night  where  couldst 
thou  be. 

Clothed  in  thy  impudence  1 — but  hark  to  me, 
Latona's  son  in  chains  thy  limbs  shall  bind 

Strong  and  unbreakable ;  and  nought  for  thee 
Will  then  avail  thy  wily-plotting  mind, 
Though  with  ten  thousand  schemes  and  tricks  of  art  well 
lined. 

XXVI. 

"  A  precious  plague  for  men  and  gods  immortal 
Thy  father  Jove  created,  when  he  made 

Q    2 
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Thee  and  thy  plannhig  heart." — Thus  from  the  portal 
Of  her  gold  chamber  heavenly  Maia  said  : — 
Hermes  replied  in  words  wiLh  guile  inlaid  : 

"  Mother  of  mine,  why  thus  reprovc  your  son, 
As  if  like  other  babes  I  knew  no  t^ade, 

But  were  fit  only  by  my  nurse  to  run, 

My  soul  unskilled — my  knowledge  scarcely  well  begun  1 


XXV II. 

"  But  r  will  show  you  what  your  babe  can  do  ; 

A  deep  design  within  my  soul  I  rear  ; 
Sure  to  advantage  only  me  and  you ; 

No  other  creature's  worthy  of  my  care. 

It  would  be  sooth  a  very  fine  affair, 
If  you  and  I  should  always  here  sojourn 

AVithout  of  gifts  and  meat  at  least  a  share ; 
Better  'twould  be  we  both  should  take  our  turn  . 
With  the  bright  gods  at  food,  and  drain  the  ambrosial  urn. 


XXVIII. 

"  From  the  fair  lot  my  father  gave  Apollo, 

I've  made  a  vow  to  slice  a  pleasant  share ; 
If  he  consents  not,  over  hill  and  hollow, 

The  prey  snatched  off,  or  stolen,  I  then  will  bear ; 

The  crown  of  theft  was  Hermes  born  to  weai', 
And  I  will  wear  it.     If  the  Pha'bean  then 

Should  seek  to  find  me  out,  let  him  lieware ; 
I  can  play  tricks  that  baffle  god-like  men, 
And  little  would  1  reck  to  make  liis  shrine  a  den. 
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XXIX. 

"  You  know  the  Pythian  Temple ;  great,  divine, 

Profusely  gorged  with  tripods  of  fine  gold  : 
Tliat  jewelled  fane  I'd  gladly  undermine. 

And  all  its  wealth  in  mine  own  hands  hehold. 

Rich  are  the  vestments  that  those  walls  enfold  ; 
Sj)lendid  the  ornaments  of  bronze  and  steel, 

Bequeathed  by  kings,  and  queens,  and  warriors  bold ; 
Vainly  the  priests  those  treasures  rare  would  seal 
From  my  close-searching  eyes,  if  once  I   wished  to  steal." 

XXX. 

Thus  Hermes,  born  of  Zeus,  who  proudly  wields 

The  immortal  segis,  spake  with  modest  May  ; 
Till  from  the  Ocean's  deep  cerulean  fields 

Aurora  rose,  the  blushing  Queen  of  Day  ; 

Just  at  this  hour  Apollo  took  his  way 
Down  by  Onchestus  and  its  leafy  bowers. 

Where  that  same  vine-dresser,  luicouth  and  gray, 
He  sees  amid  his  gx-apes  and  laughing  flowers, 
Thus  to  him  speaks  the  god  whose  smile  gilds  all  the  hours. 

XXXI. 

"  Hearken,  old  ditcher  of  Onchestus  green, 

From  rich  Pieria  hither  do  I  wend, 
After  my  herds  which  late  have  stolen  been 

From  the  fat  pasture  where  they  were  well  penned, 

All  milky  cows  whose  horns  in  circle  bend  ; 
Near  them,  but  yet  apart,  a  black  bull  fed. 

And  four  fierce  mastiffs  did  on  them  attend, 
Unanimous  as  if  one  human  head 
Were  theirs,  and  yet  some  knave  the  herd  away  has  led. 
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XXXII. 

"  The  dogs  and  bull  alone  are  left  behind, 

A  wondrous  oversight  of  the  smart  thief; 

The  cows  went  off,  when  jester's  eve  declined, 

From  their  soft  beds,  laid  o'er  with  many  a  leaf : 
Their  loss  has  filled  my  soul  with  blackest  grief; 

And  after  them  distractedly  I  haste, 

Hoping  to  get  some  hint  or  notice  brief, 

By  which  those  valued  herds  may  yet  be  traced ; 

Tell  me,  then,  have  these  cows  here  by  this  vineyard  paced. 

XXXIII. 

Then  answered  the  Old  Man — "  My  friend,  'twere  hard 
Justly  to  speak  of  all  mine  eyes  do  see  ; 

Many  pass  here,  and  well  am  I  debaiTed 
From  judging  if  their  bent  be  honesty, 
Or  knavery  their  trade, — 'tis  nought  to  me ; 

From  dawn  unto  the  evening's  light  decline, 
I  woi-ked  amid  these  vines  incessautly. 

And  then  I  saw  a  portent  half  divine, 

Which  puzzles  sore,  good  sir,  these  aged  brains  of  mine. 

XXXIV. 

"  Me  thought  I  saw  a  Babe  but  newly  born 

(Or  if  no  mortal  child,  be  sure  a  god), 
Driving  these  herds,  famed  for  the  beauteous  horn, 

Along  the  fields,  and  urging  with  a  rod  ; 

After  them  curiously  the  Infant  trod. 
For  to  their  flowing  tails  he  turned  his  back, 

And  sometimes  gave  an  arch  and  waggish  nod 
Of  triumph,  as  he  thus  confused  the  track — 
Skilful  was  be  who  first  devised  so  deep  a  knack." 
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XXV. 

So  to  Apollo  spake  the  Ouchestiau  swain. 

The  god  passed  on  in  silence,  deep  in  thought ; 
The  Old  Man's  language  pointed  out  too  plain 

The  babe  of  grace  late  to  Olympus  brought : 

A  cloud  of  purple,  the  divinest  "svTOught, 
The  god  wrapped  round  his  shoulders  broad  and  fair ; 

Pylo.s  renowned  immediately  he  sought, 
Rushing  like  arrowy-lightning  through  the  air, 
And  thus  exclaimed  aloud,  viewing  the  footmarks  there. 

XXXVI. 

"  Strange  and  miraculous  indeed  this  sight  ! 

Behold  the  vestiges  of  my  fair  cows. 
With  steps  reversed  towards  those  fields  so  white 

With  asphodel,  where  they  were  wont  to  browse  ; 

But  these  wild  footprints  ! — Providence  allows 
To  neither  man,  nor  wolf,  nor  pard,  nor  lioar, 

Such  feet  as  these  resemble ;  much  they  ruuse 
My  expectation,  and  my  wonder  more 
Increases  as  I  scan  and  view  them  o'er  and  o'er." 

XXHVII. 

Here  ceased  Apollo,  son  of  thundering  Jove, 

And  sought  Cyllene's  heights  with  wood  o'ergrown, 
And  the  deep  dell  embraced  by  a  green  grove, 

Where  the  ambrosial  Nymph  unloosed  her  zone ; 

And  to  the  holder  of  the  Olympian  throne 
Brought  forth  a  child,  beautiful  Mercury^  : 

A  pleasant  perfume  from  the  mountain  blown 
Saluted  his  ai-rival — suddenly 
From  his  purpureal  cloud  like  light  descended  he. 
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XXXVIII. 

Many  a  fleecy  flock  was  pastured  there, 
And  many  a  flower  of  rosy  histre  grew  ; 

Phoebus  passed  on,  rapt  in  his  present  care, 

And  heeded  not  the  scene  :  then  he  stepped  through 
The  brazen  cavern  where  he  caught  the  view 

Of  the  Saturnian  babe,  who  quickly  piled 

The  swaddling  clothes  around,  for  well  he  knew 

He  sought  the  herd  whereof  he  had  been  beguiled  ; 

And  then  like  a  masked  brand  the  roguish  urchin  smiled. 

XXXIX. 

From  the  far-shooting  god  his  laughs  to  hide, 

His  head  he  covered  with  the  tapestry, 
And  like  a  new-washed  babe  to  look  he  tiied. 

Who  woos  sweet  slumber  smiling  innocently  ; 

The  helpless  tortoise  in  his  arms  held  he. 
Instantly  Zeus-born  Phoebus  sees  and  knows 

The  mountain  maid,  fair  May,  with  Mercury  ; 
He  stays  not,  but  around  his  glances  throws. 
The  cavern's  hidden  gear  determined  to  expose. 

XL. 

He  searched  the  cavern,  ransacked  each  recess. 

And  found  some  things  for  which  he  did  not  look; 

But  no  trace  of  his  cows  his  sight  did  bless. 
A  shining  key  of  silver  then  he  took, 
With  which  he  opened  many  a  secret  nook 

No  kine  were  there,  but  nectar  in  gold  bowls, 
And  sweet  ambrosia  that  gay  perfume  shook 

Gems  in  abundance,  silver  in  dark  holes, 

liobesof  rich  scarlet  mixed  with  snow-white uymphal stoles. 
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XLI. 

Such  as  the  blessed  mansions  have  within, 

But  not  a  trace  of  cows  his  godship  found  ; 
Greatly  perplexed,  he  rubbed  his  beardless  chin, 

Looking  extremely  anxious  and  profound  ; 

Then  he  addressed  young  Mercury  renowned  : 
"  0  babe  of  beauty,  in  thy  cradle's  breast 

Happily  nestled,  rise— at  once  expound 
"Where  thou  hast  stored  away  my  heifers  best  1 
Answer,  or  we  shall  fight,  and,  trust  me,  not  in  jest. 

XLII. 

"  I'll  seize  thee  by  the  head,  and  ruthlessly 

Will  fling  thy  carcase  down  to  murky  hell, 
Unless  this  moment,  Hermes,  thou  to  me 

The  secret  of  this  robbery  dost  tell ; 

Not  mighty  Zeus,  though  king  in  heaven  he  dwell, 
Nor  thy  enchanting  mother  thee  shall  save  : 

Up,  then,  this  instant,  ere  I  thee  compel, 
I  know  not  if  'twill  please  thee,  little  knave, 
To  lord  it  o'er  a  few  grim  tenants  of  the  gi-ave." 

XLIII. 

To  him  our  Hermean  stripling  answers  thus  : 

"  Latonian-bora,  what  cruel  words  are  these  ? 
Why  come  you  for  your  stolen  cows  to  us  ] 

As  if  a  babe  or  gentle  dame  could  seize  ; 

To  heaven  I'll  swear  it  on  my  bended  knees, 
I  neither  saw-,  nor  know%  nor  ever  heard 

A  single  hint  of  these  sad  robberies. 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  Phoebus — on  my  word — 
But  to  chai'ge  me  is  poor,  and  perfectly  absurd. 
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XLIV. 

"  Tell  me  how  I  a  cow-stealer  resemble, 
Who  am  a  little  Infant  on  the  knee  1 

AVhose  limbs  with  weakness  like  an  aspen  tremble- 
Far  different  thoughts,  believe  me,  dwell  with  me. 
Sleep  I  require,  and  suckled  need  to  be  ; 

"With  all  my  small  swathing  robes  I  toy  and  play, 
Or  paddle  in  a  bath,  or  laugh  and  flee 

Unto  my  mother's  bosom,  where  I  stay 

As  if  on  roses  couched,  and  slumber  all  the  day. 

XLV. 

"  Let  no  one  know  of  this  absurd  contention, 
Or  you'll  be  laughed  at  wheresoe'er  you  go  ; 

The  charge  is  far  too  comical  to  mention — 

What !  that  a  little  babe  should  to  and  fro 
Wander  a-stealing  cattle  1     Well  you  know 

I  was  born  yesterday.     My  tender  feet 

Alone  would  hinder ;  but  that  I  may  show 

This  falsehood,  hear  me  now  an  oath  repeat  : 

By  Jove's  immortal  head  I  swear  I'm  not  the  cheat 

XLVI. 

"  You  kindly  take  me  for  ;  the  wretches  vile 

Who  thus  have  plundered  you,  I  know  them  not. 
And  what  are  cows  1     Although  I  see  you  smile, 

A  single  notion,  trust  me,  I've  not  got ; 

If  I  have,  may  I  by  thy  shafts  be  shot." 
Thus  this  most  knavish  younkling  gravely  spoke  ; 

Yet  while  he  swore  to  prop  his  felon  plot, 
A  laugh  he  could  not  check  i'  the  middle  broke, 
And  loudly  whistled  he,  musing  on  the  good  joke. 
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XLVII. 

Him  thus  Apollo  answered,  softly  smiling  : 

"  0  wily,  sly,  deceitful-hearted  child, 
If  thou  coutinuest  in  this  way  beguiling. 

Many  a  good  man's  house  in  frolic  wild 

By  thee  and  thine,  arch  thief,  shall  be  defiled ; 
And  many  a  herd  and  shepherd  of  fat  flocks 

Shall  mourn  his  cows  and  sheep,  when  in  the  mild 
And  gentle  moonlight,  o'er  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thou,  bent  on  theft,  shalt  steal,  cunningly  as  the  fox. 

XLVIII. 

"  But  come,  arouse  thee,  lest  thy  present  sleep, 

Perchance,  should  be  thy  last  :  quick  from  thy   bed. 
Companion  of  the  midnight,  hither  creep. 

Nor  be  thy  love  for  fame  disquieted. 

In  after  years  by  bards  it  shall  be  said  : 
*  Immortal  honour  and  the  glory  chief 

Of  all  the  filching  tribes  upon  the  head 
Of  Hermes,  called  by  men  the  monarch-thief, 
Descended  in  his  youth,  and  crowned  with  laurel-leaf.' " 

XLIX. 

Phoebus  Apollo  having  thus  far  spoken. 

Took  up  the  Child,  who  soon  resolved  to  show 
Unto  his  captor,  by  some  certain  token. 

The  gratefulness  he  felt — and  he  did  so. 

Phoebus,  who  could  not  the  rich  gift  foreknow, 
Amazed  and  furious,  dashed  unto  the  earth 

The  Babe  who  such  a  prize  could  dai'e  bestow. 
Sitting  before  him  with  no  f\ice  of  mirth, 
He  thus  addressed  the  Child  of  bright  eternal  birth. 
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L. 

"  Swathe-wrapped  young  sou  of  Zeus  and  modest  ^lay, 
By  this  thine  augury  my  cows  I'll  find  ; 

Thou  shalt  direct  my  feet  unto  the  way" — 

He  said.     Cylleuian  Hermes,  like  some  wind 
Of  giant  might,  Init  still  with  subtile  mind, 

Starts  up,  and  raising  to  his  ears  both  hands  ; 

His  swaddling-vest  round  him  he  tightly  twined  ; 

Fiercely  he  looks — the  god  entire  he  stands — 

And  of  Apollo  thus  with  sternest  voice  demands  : — 

LI. 

**  What  would'st  with  me,  thou,  of  all  gods  the  bravest  1 

Why  angry  still  for  those  fat  heifers  lost  ] 
/  will  not  be  thv  victim  when  thou  ravest ; 

This  theft,  indeed,  I've  felt  unto  my  cost. 

For  steal  them  I  did  not :  my  eyes  ne'er  crossed 
O'er  their  fat  bodies  :  only  by  report 

Know  I  what  things  cows  are.     But  since,  mind-tost 
And  harassed  by  this  charge — for  thy  dis.port 
I  long  have  been — I  now  appeal  to  Jove's,  imperial  court.'' 

LIL 

Thus  Phoebus  fair,  Latona's  glorious  son, 
And  Mercury,  the  woodland  wanderer, 

Through  their  fantastic  quarrels,  hours  had  spun, 
One  stout  to  charge,  the  other  to  demur. 
While  victory  crowned  neither  competitor. 

By  art,  and  sounding  rhetoric,  Hermes  sought 
To  trick  the  Silver-Bowman,  or  deter  ; 

But  finding  that  he  gained  by  lying  naught. 

Over  the  sand  he  rushed  with  eye  and  bearing  haught. 
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LIII. 

After  him  followed  Phoebus  till  they  came 
Unto  the  starred  and  odoriferous  floor, 

AYhere  Zeus  sat  throned  in  thunder,  and  the  flame 
Of  fiery  lightning  which  flashed  fiercely  o'er 
The  Olympian  halls ;  his  mighty  feet  befoi'e 

Talents  of  gold  were  placed,  the  rich  emprize 

Of  him  from  whose  fair  lips  white  truth  should  soar; 

Rumour  along  the  snowy  summits  hies. 

And  flings  abroad  the  news  of  this  great  enterprise. 

LIV. 

Right  to  their  lofty  palaces  of  splendour 

Th'  Immortals  hurried  ;  each  assumed  his  throne  ; 
Befoi-e  them  stood  the  plaintifl^  and  defender, 

Hermes  and  Phoebus,  bom  of  sweet  Latone. 

(He  by  his  silver  bow  and  shafts  was  known), 
"  AVhence  drivest  thou  this  weak  and  baby-prej'  f 

Were  the  first  words  of  Zeus,  in  thunder-tone ; 
"  A  herald-child,  born  but  of  yesterday ; 
And  why  request  the  gods  this  trifling  suit  to  weigh  f 

LV. 

Apollo,  heavenly  archer,  tlien  replied — 

"  Almighty  father,  when  my  words  you  hear. 
You  will  not  me  alone  for  stealing  chide  : 

1  found  this  Infant,  whom  yon  pity,  near 

Cyllene's  hills,  a  robber  without  fear. 
Prowling  for  prey,  with  scent  and  knowledge  keen  ; 

A  mocker  constant,  but  in  gibe  and  sneer. 
Such  as  no  other  deity  I've  seen, 
Or  earthlv-nvu-tured  man  ever  as  vot  has  been. 
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LYI. 

*'  My  fine  fat  cows  he  stole  from  their  own  lawn, 

At  yester-eve  ;  and  by  the  wave-lashed  shore 
Of  the  resounding  ocean,  until  dawn, 

In  a  straight  line  he  drove  them  him  before. 

But  to  mislead  the  eye  that  might  explore 
Their  cloven  prints,  he,  by  some  strange  deceit, 

Their  footsteps  so  confused,  that  to  restore 
The  track  they  went,  and  find  their  dark  retreat 
Is  not  in  god-like  wit,  so  nicely  planned  the  cheat. 

LVII. 

"  Their  footmarks  in  the  black  dust  point  towards 

That  very  field  of  flowery  asphodel 
From  which  he  stole  them  ;  yet  no  trace  affords 

A  hint  of  the  recess  where  now  they  dwell ; 

The  thief  himself,  cunning  as  words  can  tell, 
Followed — I  know  not  which — on  foot  or  hand. 

Over  the  sandy  plain  ;  some  monstrous  spell 
Long  while  it  seemed,  I  could  not  understand, 
It  looked  as  if  he  trailed  oak-branches  o'er  the  sand. 

Lvin. 
"  Biit  when  the  sand-banks  huge  the  rogue  had  passed, 

He  mingled  so  the  marks  that  nought  could  show 
The  vestiges  ;  in  heaps  the  dust  he  cast ; 

Onward  he  hurried  like  a  hound-chased  roe 

O'er  the  hard  ground ;  an  old  man,  whom  I  know, 
By  Pylos  saw  him  goading  the  wide-browed 

And  wearied  cattle  through  the  river's  flow  : 
Some  then  he  separated  from  the  crowd 
Andsacrificed — thewoodshethoughtthedeedwouldshroud. 
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LIX. 

"  When  he  these  noble  acts  had  finished,  home, 

Like  one  who  well  performed  his  part,  he  wended ; 

To  bed  he  crept,  while  the  dark  clouds  did  gloam, 
By  shadow  and  by  swathe  so  well  defended, 
That  thine  own  eagle,  Jove,  though  heaven-descended, 

Could  not  have  pierced  the  gloom  with  his  star-eyes ; 

There  the  babe  couched  himself,  no  doubt  some  splendid 

New  act  of  theft  to  plan,  for  guile  and  lies 

Are  his  whole  stock-in-trade  :  by  these  he  hopes  to  rise. 

LX. 

"  But  when  I  taxed  him  with  the  theft,  he  swore 

By  every  oath,  he  neither  heard  nor  saw 
Aught  of  my  priceless  cows,  and  so  I  bore 

The  urchin  hither,  claiming  right  and  law. 

Is  it  not  just  him  to  your  bar  to  draw  ?" — 
Phoebus  Apollo  having  thus  addressed 

The  assembled  gods,  sat  down.     No  fear,  no  awe 
Was  seen  in  Hermes,  now  the  suit  was  pressed  ; 
He  rose,  and  thus  repelled  the  charge  with  swelling  crest. 

LXI. 

"  Oh,  father  Jove,  the  truth  I  will  reveal, 
Truth  my  divinity  is,  and  aye  shall  be ; 

Falsehood  I  know  not,  right  I  ne'er  conceal : 

This  morning,  when  the  sun  rose  from  the  sea, 
Seeking  his  curve-hoofed  kine,  he  came  to  me 

With  no  immortal,  no  truth-loving  choir 
Of  deities,  to  watch  how  threateningly 

He  looked  and  swore,  with  tongue  and  aspect  dire, 

If  I  found  not  these  cows,  to  hurl  me  to  hell-fire. 
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LXII. 

"  Girded  lie  is,  I  know,  with  strength  of  lions, 

His  limbs  colossal,  in  his  muscles  power ; 
Well  may  Apollo  bid  me  to  defiance, 

For  crowned  is  he  with  youth's  enchanting  flower ; 

I  am  a  little  child  born  biit  an  hour, 
And  hence  his  boldness,  for  he  would  not  dare 

To  menace  me  if  vigour  were  my  dower ; 
How  am  I  like  a  thief  from  moiuitain  lair  1 
How  strong  enough  Avild  fire-eyed  heifers  to  ensnare  1 

LXII  I. 

"  Believe  me,  you  who  are  my  heavenly  father. 

As  I  do  hoj)e  to  win  fair  fortune's  smile, 
Never  these  cows  ethereal  did  I  gather. 

Ne'er  did  J  drive  them  off,  or  w^end  by  Pyle. 

Sun-bright  Ajiollo,  why  should  I  beguile  1 
I  love  him,  I  love  all  the  gods,  and  3'ou 

Know  in  your  heart  this  calunuiy  how  vile  : 
You  know  that  all  I've  said,  Great  Sire,  is  true. 
That  justice  gems  my  words  as  flowers  the  silver  dew. 

LXIV. 

"By  those  bright  vestibules,  well-made,  eternal, 

The  truth  I've  spoken,  Sire,  and  nought  beside  ; 

A  day  shall  come  when  all  these  lies  infernal, 

Trumped  up  by  Phoebus,  like  hot  lead  shall  glide 
Down  on  his  heart,  for  daring  thus  in  jn-ide 

Zeus  to  mislead,  and  all  who  here  attend. 

Let  him  beware  when  strength  with  me  shall  bide, 

I  for  this  slander  will  make  sure  amend ; 

Till  then  your  aid  I  crave — the  helpless  Babe  defend." 
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hXV. 


Thus  the  Cyllenian  Agriphont  his  cause 

Pleaded  before  the  gods,  while  his  eyes  showed 

How  much  lie  mocked  the  judges  aud  their  laws  ; 

His  swaddling-clothes  loosely  around  him  flowed — 
The  Eternal  laughed  aloud  to  see  the  mode 

In  which  his  swindling  son  denied  the  theft. 
Both  of  his  sons  he  bid  lay  by  the  load 

Of  hate  that  mutually  their  spirits  cleft 

And  thus  advised  the  Hermean  famed  for  his  plunders  deft: 

LXVI. 

To  go  with  innocence  of  heart  and  mind 

With  Phoebus,  and  point  out  the  place  whei'ein 
Those  mighty-headed  heifers  were  confined, 

And  of  the  matter  make  no  further  din  ! 

Hermes  assented  with  his  usual  grin, 
For  who  can  sovran  Jove's  commands  resist  1 

Together  they  went  forth,  each  like  the  twin 
Of  the  other,  such  true  friendship  seemed  to  exist 
Between  those  two  but  late  fiercely  antagonist. 

LXVII. 

They  went  to  Pylos,  and  the  sandy  fords 

Of  the  Alphean  stream  that  rolls  in  might. 
And  the  green  lands  and  stalls  where  wealthy  hoards 

Grow  up  profusely  in  the  hour  of  night. 

There  Hermes  from  the  cave  of  stone  snow-white 
Drove  out  the  kino  famed  for  the  massive  head, 

From  darkness  into  the  serene  suulidit ; 
Phoobus,  who  saw  apart  the  cow-hides  spread, 
To  his  all-glorious  brother  thus  in  wonder  said  : 

K 
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LXVIII. 

''  Plotter,  how  coiild'st  thou  two  such  heifers  kill  ] 

And  how  so  Avell  their  hides  enormous  flay  1 
Where  got'st  thou  such  redundancy  of  skill  1 

Sent  from  thy  mother's  womb  but  yesterday  : 

I  know  not  if  thy  wit  or  vigour  may 
Most  challenge  wonder,  but  'tis  scarcely  wise 

To  let  thee  loose,  and  have  unguarded  sway, 
Cyllenian  son  of  Maia" — thus  he  cries, 
And  on  this  cunning  Babe  stout  handcuff's  coolly  ties. 

LXIX. 

Down  fell  the  handcuffs  straight  upon  the  gi'ound, 
Among  the  beauteous  cattle  loosely  thrown, 

By  the  mysterious  art  and  craft  profound 

Of  Hermes,  who,  by  this  manoeuvre  shewn 
Of  his  friend's  kindliness,  and  fearful  grown 

Lest  he  might  suffer  some  sad  penalty, 

For  all  his  pranks  and  thievings  to  atone, 

Looked  round  the  place  with  anxious,  hurried  eye. 

Seeking  some  hidden  nook  where  he  might  safely  lie. 

LXX. 

A  new  device  he  suddenly  adopted, 

Unto  his  wish  the  Far  Shooter  to  bend  : 

Flight  -was  a  coward  notion,  so  he  dropped  it ; 
Nor  did  he  long  in  cogitating  spend, 
But  seized  the  lyre,  in  which  he  used  to  blend 

Notes  of  divinest  minstrelsy,  and  smites 

With  golden  plectrum  the  sweet  strings  which  send 

Strains  that  breathe  music's  perfectest  delights  ; 

And  Phoebus  listens  while  his  song  the  Babe  recites. 
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LXII. 

By  the  left  hand  of  Phoebus  Hermes  stood, 

Aud  beat  the  speaking  chords  of  his  new  lyre, 

Mingling  its  music  with  the  silvery  flood 

Of  voice  which  from  his  lips,  as  some  rich  quire, 
Rose  through  the  air  in  melody's  attire ; 

The  gods  immortal,  and  the  shady  earth 

He  twined  amid  his  strains  that  love  inspire, 

And  of  their  order  and  primaeval  birth, 

And  how  to  each  is  sent  a  lot,  coequal  with  his  worth. 

LXXII. 

And  then  in  glorious  music  he  proclaimed 

The  first  among  the  goddesses  from  whom 
The  Muses  spring — Mnemosyne  long  named, 

And  other  deities  of  light  and  bloom. 

For  every  one  in  rank  the  god  found  room  ; 
And  all  he  celebrated  with  such  grace 

And  ornate  beauty,  that  he  did  illume 
Their  actions  with  new  charms  ;  meanwhile  the  face 
Of  listening  Phcebus  shone,  and  joy  held  there  its  place. 

lAxni. 
Thus  spake  he  to  the  Child  in  words  with  wings — 

"You  cunning  little  cow- killer,  you  boy 
Made  for  light  banquets,  with  your  sounding  strings, 

These  fifty  heifers  wherein  you  found  joy. 

You're  worthy  of,  your  wits  you  so  employ ; 
But  tell  me  now,  you  witty  son  of  May, 

Where  got  you  this  sweet  and  sonorous  toy  1 

Where  learned  you  so  the  art  the  lute  to  play  1 — 

Born,  W3  it,   with  you.  Child,  on  your  glad  natal  day  ] 

R  2 
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LXXIV. 

"  Did  any  sky-throned  god  or  mortal  man 

Bestow  on  you  the  gift  of  song  divine, 
And  this  enchanting  voice,  whose  vohime  can 

And  does  excel,  all  that  those  ears  of  mine 

Heard  from  a  mortal  or  immortal  line  1 
All  must  to  thee,  impostor,  son  of  Jove, 

The  palm  of  triumph  in  sweet  verse  assign ; 
Deliciously  you  blend  delight  and  love, 
And  lull  to  sleep,  like  leaves  that  rustle  in  some  grove. 

LXXV. 

"  I  haunt  the  Aluses  nine,  Olympian  born. 

And  well  I  know  the  wild  deliciousness 
Of  flower-soft  song,  and  pipe  and  rustic  horn. 

With  whose  gay  sounds  my  ears  they  often  bless ; 

But  never  knew  I  rapture's  full  excess. 
Until  to  thy  luxurious  notes  I  listened, 

Which  youthful  joys  so  perfectly  express  : 
Nor  with  mere  tinkling  rhyme  are  they  bedizened, 
But  with  the  very  soul  of  song  thy  numbers  glistened. 

LXXVI, 

"  But  since,  though  small,  most  splendid  gifts  thou  hast, 
To  thee  and  to  thy  mother  thus  I  vow, 

By  this  fair  cornel  spear,  with  steel  bound  fast, 
Maia  and  thee,  brisk  Boy,  I  will  endow 
With  gorgeous  presents  :  henceforth  she  and  thou 

Immortal  honour  midst  the  gods  shall  claim. 
Nor  any  shall  her  claim  dare  disallow." 

Thus  did  Apollo  his  intentions  name ; 

llcrmes  returns  in  words  that  wisdom's  self  might  frame. 
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LXXVII. 

"  Wisely,  far-sliooting  Phoebus,  thou  hast  asked  ; 

I  have  no  scruple  now  to  tell  thee  all ; 
Frank  will  I  be,  and  speak  with  words  unmasked, 

Though  once  you  wished  to  see  me  firm  in  thrall. 

Wise  and  supreme  thou  art,  and  in  the  hall 
Of  heaven  among  the  evei'-liviug  sons 

Of  Jupiter,  thy  words  of  sapience  fall ; 
Great  Zeus  himself,  from  his  eternal  thrones, 
Honours  thee  most,  and  ne'er  thy  prudent  counsel  shuns. 

LXXVIII. 

"  Gifts  of  great  price  to  thee  thy  Sire  has  given — 

Prophecy,  knowledge  of  the  gloomy  Fates ; 
No  son  of  hia  in  the  broad  earth  or  heaven. 

With  thee  in  worth,  far-shooting  god,  he  rates  ; 

Domains,  and  power,  and  opulence,  and  states, 
He  also  gave  thee, — and  thy  favoui''s  such 

No  friend  of  thine  long  upon  fortune  waits, 
But  all  hei:  blessings  best  at  once  does  clutch. 
For  Jupiter  grants  all  to  one  he  loves  so  much. 

LXXIX.' 

"  But  since  thy  mind  moves  thee  to  strike  the  harp. 

Sing — sweep  the  strings  ;  be  music  thy  sole  pleasure: 

Let  care  or  gloom  ne'er  thy  glad  moments  warp, 
But  all  glide  onward  in  a  golden  measure  : 
Here,  take  from  me  this  sweetly-speaking  treasure — 

Beautiful  voices  dwell  within  its  breast, 

To  soothe  thee  in  thine  hoixrs  of  sunny  leisure  ; 
.  The  dance  of  nymphs,  the  board  where  wit  and  jest 

Go  round  like  planets,  hence  will  draw  their  purest  zest 
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LXXX. 

"  'Twill  bring  thee  gladness  in  the  night  and  day, 

'Twill  lend  Elysian  visions  to  thine  eyes, 
If  thou  can'st  only  wake  the  magic  lay 

That  in  its  depths,  like  a  glad  spirit  lies  ; 

'Twill  gild  with  purple  light  thy  reveries ; 
And  wake  such  heavenly  feelings  in  thy  heart, 

That  he  who  without  music  lives  and  dies, 
Loses,  be  siire,  of  life  the  rosiest  part, 
And  well  may  curse  the  ftite  that  taught  him  not  the  art. 

LXXXl. 

"  He  who  in  ignorance  this  fair  lyre  uses,' 

Receives  discordant  answers  for  his  pains, 

But  thou,  whose  soul  enshrines  the  golden  Muses, 
Can'st  ne'er  unskilfully  evoke  its  strains  : 
Never,  in  hands  like  thine,  the  lyre  complains. 

Henceforth,  as  herdsmen  we  our  cows  shall  feed, 
And  when  in  love  they  mingle  on  the  plains. 

We  shall  be  blessed  by  a  most  noble  breed. 

Thou  wnlt  not  covetously  demand  more  than  thy  meed." 

LXXXII. 

He  spake,  and  gracefully  to  Phoebus  handed 

The  precious  lute  ;  the  god  gave  him  the  whip 
Whose  lash  he  oft  had  o'er  his  cows  expanded  ; 

Hermes  received  it  with  a  merry  lip  ; 

Apollo  took  the  lute,  and  'gan  to  slip 
The  plectrum  o'er  its  strings  :  sweet  harmony 

As  o'er  made  maidens  on  the  light  toe  trip, 
Rose  from  the  lute,  and  breathed  bewitchingly. 
While  Phoebus  hymned,  a  song  that  echoed  o'er  the  sea. 
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LXXXIII. 

The  cows  ran  wandering  o'er  the  ambrosial  meadow, 

While  these  most  beauteous  children  of  Jove  went 
Back  to  Olympus  sleeping  in  the  shadow 

Of  the  rich  sun,  its  peaks  with  snows  o'ersprent ; 

From  the  light  lute  melodious  breath  was  sent. 
And  Jove  rejoiced  to  see  his  sons  united 

Like  flowers  in  Friendship's  rosy  garland  blent : 
Each  on  the  other  gazed  with  face  delighted, 
And  from  that  hour  to  this  their  love  has  ne'er  been  blighted. 

LXXXIV, 

The  happy  hour  that  saw  them  interchange 

Presents,  beheld  them  found  a  friendship  there  : 
Thenceforth  along  the  -woodland  hills  they  range, 

Waking  sweet  Echo  with  their  pipings  rare ; 

Round  them  an  atmosphere  of  song  they  bear. 
Each  by  advice  improving  still  the  othei'. 

Once  the  Latonian,  with  suspicious  air, 
Which,  with  a  laugh,  he  vainly  sought  to  smother, 
Addressed  young  Hermes  thus, — his  wily-j)lotting  brother: 

LXXXV. 

''  I  fear  thco,  Maian  infant,  and  thy  schemings. 

Lest  thou  my  harp  and  bended  bow  should'st  steal, 
For  every  now  and  then  thine  eye's  sly  gloamings 

Show  that  deceitful  plots  are  all  thy  zeal : 

Zeus  unto  thee  great  secrets  did  reveal. 
And  gave  thee  jewels  of  fine  intellect. 

To  make  all  men  before  thee  lowly  kneel ; 
But  wilt  thou  now  my  wishes  not  reject  1 
Swear  by  eternal  Styx— if  Styx  thou  do'st  respect— 
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LXXXVI. 

<'  That  these  from  thine  arch  plottiug3  shall  be  safe  ;  — 
Greatly  my  fondness  for  thee  shall  increase, 

If  thou  this  little  oath  will  now  vouchsafe" — 
Hermes  replied,  "Apollo,  as  you  please  ;" 
And  then  his  friend's  suspicions  to  appease, 

He  stoutly  swore  by  the  dark  Stygian  river. 

That  from  his  cunning  hand  safe  should  be  these. 

And  that  his  fane  he  would  dismantle  never. 

Eternal  love  then  swore  he  of  the  Golden  Quiver. 

LXXXVII. 

He  vowed  that  no  one  man  or  happy  god' 

Should  be  so  dear  to  liim  in  heart  and  mind  ; 

And,  as  a  love  token,  bestowed  a  rod 

In  which  were  Vv^ealth  and  Happiness  combined  : 
Trefoil  of  gold  around  it  was  entwined ; 

And  it  was  hammered  from  the  purest  ore, 

Fashioned  to  save  from  foes  of  every  kind  ; 

Knowledge  and  Genius,  Wisdom,  heavenly  Lore, 

Within  its  slender  form  this  wand  of  wonder  bore. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  All  the  sage  counsels  of  the  Eternal's  breast, 

All  the  amazing  stores  of  Prophecy, 
It  knows,  and  will  pour  forth  at  thy  request, 

And  teach  thee  wonders,  divinations  higli 

Seek  not  into  its  mysteries  to  pry. 
For  those  in  Jove's  omniscient  heart  are  wrapt ; 

Nor  ask  me  more,  for  a  great  oath  have  1 
Sworn  in  Olymjius  beautiful,  cloud-capt, 
Never  to  tell  the  things  in  his  large  spirit  mapped. 
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LXXXIX, 

''  It  is  not  fit  that  other  gods  should  know 

These  wondrous  secrets  of  the  Thundcr-Kini''  ; 

Keep  then  this  golden  -wand  that  I  bestow, 

Nor  seek  from  me  the  hidden  fates  to  wring, 
The  many  who  around  my  Temples  cling, 

Asking  mysterious  oracles,  shall  leave 

The  Holy  Shrines  contented  ;  like  fair  spring, 

An  atmosphere  of  light  I  round  them  weave. 

And  never  can  they  say  that  I  their  hearts  deceive. 

xc. 
"  But  whoso  trusts  in  folly-speaking  birds, 

And  haunts  my  fane  some  prophecy  to  hear, 
Shall  have  an  Oracle  whose  misty  words 

Shall  keep  the  voice  of  promise  to  his  ear, 

But  lead  him  wildlv  wrong  in  his  career  : 
Though  of  his  presents  I'll  of  course  take  care^ 

There  is  another  secret  of  the  s|)here 
Which  thou  slialt  know,  offspring  of  Maia  fair, 
And  Zeus  whose  meteor-shield  flashes  with  awful  glare. 

xci. 
*'  Three  virgin  sisters.  Destinies,  there  arc. 

Rejoicing  in  fleet  pinions  ;  round  their  brows 
Is  scattered  flour,  that  glitters  like  a  star ; 

In  the  Parnassian  vale  of  trees  they  house  ; 

From  these,  when  tending  my  immortal  cows,         ^ 
I  learned  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Our  Sire 

Heeded  it  not.     On  honey  they  carouse, 
And  having  eaten,  with  oracular  fire 
They  glow,  and  tell  the  things  their  madness  does  inspire. 
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XCII. 

"  But  if,  of  the  sweet  meat  you  them  deprive, 

Soul-less  they  are,  aud  sealed  up  are  their  lips  : 
Vaiuly  to  -win  their  ■wisdom--words  you'U  strive — 

No  oracle  from  them  like  honey  drips. 

Rule  these — thy  cows — aud  all  of  life  that  trips 
O'er  the  broad-bosomed  earth — lion  and  steed, 

And  dog  and  boar ;  and  when  the  death-eclipse 
Comes  on  the  sunlike  soul,  wend  thou  with  speed, 
And,  like  a  planet  bright,  conduct  it  in  its  need." 

XCIII. 

Thus  sovran  Phoebus  cherished  Maia's  boy, 

And  the  Satmiiian  beauty  shed  on  both  j 
To  mix  with  men  and  gods  became  the  joy 

Of  Hermes,  who  increased  in  strength  and  growth  ; 

To  plunder  all  he  still  was  nothing  loth  : 
And  when  the  Kight  spread  o'er  the  earth  her  veil. 

He  rambled  robbing,  for  he  hated  sloth — 
Enchanting  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  hail ! 
Ne'er  shall  I  cease  to  hymn  thy  praise  in  bardic  tale. 

1840. 


"  E  I'r)  croL  Kara  y»Js  X'^'"4'V  '<oi't5,  OLKTpe  Nea/J^e, 
Ocf)pa  ere  p'TjiStoiS  i^epvaiocrt  Kvves" 

Light  lie  the  dust  on  thee,  Nearchus, 
That  dogs  may  sooner  get  thy  carcase. 

oOj^OO— —  - 
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Catullus. 

"Oramus  si  forte,  non  molestiim  est." 

Tell  us,  if  for  asking  thee  we  are  not  to  be  chidden, 
In  what  secret  corner  thoa  thyself  hast  hidden  ? 
We  sought  thee  in  the  Circus,  and  in  the  Lesser  Meadows, 
We  sought  thee  in  the  bookshops,  and  in  the  Temple's 

shadows. 
We  looked  for  thee  in  valleys  overgrown  -with    flowers 

and  grasses ; 
We  stopped  and  questioned,  as  we  walked,  all  the  pretty 

lasses : 
All  of  those  we  talked  to  were   beauteous,  young,  and 

witty ; 
"  Do  you  knovv',"  said  we,  "  my  dears,  where  in  wood  or 

city. 
That  wild,  wandering  rake,  Camerius,  now  is  staying  1 
With  what  little  Siren  is  the  scapegrace  gone  a-Mayiug  V 
One  of  those  we  asked,  her  white  breast  discloses — 
"  Here  he  is,"  says  she,  "  hidden  in  the  roses." 

Susontus. 

"  Laiclas  et  Glyceras  lascivae  nomiua  famae." 

When  my  own  little  wife  reads  thb  songs  I  compose, 
About  Laiis  and  Glycera,  Phyllis  and  Eose, 
She  tells  me,  she's  sxire  I  but  jest  in  my  way — 
That  I  never  have  sti'ayed,  and  I  never  will  stray  ; 
That  these  nymphs  are  mere  fancies  of  mine  :  on  my  life 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  so  confiding  a  wife. 
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The  works  from  which  the  following  ballads  have  been  taken, 
are,  first — "Svenska  Folk- Visor /ran  Forntiden.  Samlade  och  utgifnc 
u/'Er.  Gust.  Geiger.  och  Arv.  Aug.  Afzelius.  Stockholm.  4  i)cl. 
iMusik).  1816."  ["  The  Old  Ballads  of  Sweden.  Collected  and  pub- 
lished by  En.  GcsT.  Geioer  and  Arv.  Aug.  Afzelics.  4  volume.s."] 
And  second — "  Svcnka  Fornsanger,  en  samling  ctf  Kdmpvisor,  Folk' 
Visor,  Lekar,  och  Dansar,  Samt  Barn-och  Vall-Sanger.  Utgifae  af 
Adolf  IwAR  Ardwisson.  Stockholm.  2  Bel.  1837."  ["Ancient 
Swedish  Ballads,  a  Collection  of  Champion  Ballads,  Popular  Son^s, 
Sport  and  Dance  Ehymes,  Shephei-d  and  Nursery  Songs.  Collected 
by  Adolf  Iwak  Ardwisson.  2  volumes."]  These  reliques  of  olden 
minstrelsy  comprise  the  most  choice  specimens  of  ballad  literature, 
and  hurry  us  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  antiquity.  They  have  never 
been  translated  before,  and  they  appear  to  me  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lish dress.     1813. 

"Xon-ige  ligger  hogt  i  nord." 

NoiToway  lies  high  iu  the  Xorth, 

Full  of  bears,  and  white  with  snow  ; 
Its  mountains  rise  aloft  from  the  earth, 

And  from  their  peaks  the  eagles  go. 
Wildly  whistle  the  ^N'orthern  blasts. 

Through  the  fir-tree  tops  so  brown  ; 
And  from  the  giant  cliffs  on  high, 

Tumble  the  boiling  torrents  down. 

Norro-way  is  a  glorious  land, 

Full  of  honour,  and  crow^ied  wath  might ; 
Freedom  the  badge  of  its  ruling  men  : 

In  love,  in  law,  we  all  unite. 
No  cheats  arc  there,  no  .sneaking  knaves. 

Nor  slothful  drones ;  but  earnest  bands, 
Firm  as  the  mountain  oak  in  heart. 

True  as  the  steel  that  arms  their  hands. 
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Norrowny  is  a  glorious  ground  ; — 

We  dream  of  our  olden  men  of  miglit, 
We  think  of  the  wondrous  antique  days, 

When  the  stars  and  our  lires  arc  bright. 
Saga  hiojh  the  heroic  lavs 

Of  knight,  and  dame,  and  champion,  tells  ; 
And  oh  !  what  old  ancestral  pride, 

Our  valiant  Northmen's  bosom  swells. 


Norroway  lies  high  in  the  Xorth, 

Yet  fair  and  fresh  its  roses  glow  ; 
And  over  its  green  and  healthy  soil, 

The  sweetest  winds  of  Heaven  blow. 
Its  silver  brooks  in  beauty  play, 

Through  forest,  and  grassy  mead  and  dale ; 
Its  cornfields  wave,  its  jocund  herds 

Wander  at  will  o'er  hill  and  vale. 


But  it  is  not  the  Beautiful  only  lives 

In  this  happy  land,  but  the  wild  Sublime 
Torrent,  and  chasm,  and  mountain  hoar. 

Are  there,  from  the  oldest  olden  time. 
Old  free  Korroway  !  hail,  oh  hail ! 

Hail  in  the  South,  and  hail  in  the  North, 
In  mighty  mount,  and  in  humble  vale. 

Our  Norsemen — sons  of  truth  and  worth. 
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BY  STAGNELIUS. 

"  Se  foglarnes  skara. " 
Sec  !  the  birds  are  weudino; 


O' 


To  some  foreign  land ; 


Their  swift  flight  is  tending 
Far  from  Gauthiod's  strand. 
Wildly  they  are  sighing — 
Wildly  on  the  breeze  ; — 
"  Whither  are  we  flying 
From  our  native  trees  f 
And  thus  their  sad  wailing  to  Heaven's  throne  flees. 


"  From  the  Scandian  bowers, 
Tearfully  we  go  ; 
There  through  sunny  flowers, 
Fled  we  to  and  fro ; 
In  the  lindens  blooming, 
Stood  each  cosy  nest ; 
Winds,  the  air  perfuming. 
Rocked  us  into  rest. 
Wc  now  cross  the  ocean,  of  strange  lands  in  quest. 


"  Sweet  it  was,  beholding 
Summer  evening's  close. 
His  gold  locks  enfolding 
With  a  wreath  of  rose. 
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Pleasui'es  without  number 
Fill  our  hearts  ;  we  lay 
In  Elysian  slumber, 
Till  the  break  of  day, 
Waked  each  little  sleeper  from  meadow  and  spray. 

"  There  the  trees  were  bending. 
Gently  o'er  the  plains, 
Flowers  their  cups  were  lending 
To  the  pearly  rains. 
Gone  are  all  the  roses, 
Leafless  are  the  trees, 
Bird  nor  beast  reposes 
In  the  wintry  breeze. 
And  hoax'-frost  is  gemming  the  May-blooming  leas. 

"  Why,  then,  do  we  linger 
In  the  North  till  ice, 
With  its  gloomy  finger, 
Kills  us  in  a  trice  1 
Why,  then,  should  we  soitow. 
Leaving  but  a  grave  1 
Why  until  to-morrow. 
Spare  the  wings  God  gave  1 
Pass  we,  then,  quick  o'er  the  hoarse  welcome  wave." 

Thus  the  birds  were  singing. 
Wandering  in  the  air. 
Till,  o'er  ocean  winfrins:. 
Reached  they  lands  more  fair. 
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There  were  green  elms  waving, 
Winds  that  softly  blew  ; 
There  were  bright  streams  laving 
Myrtles  round  that  grew, 
And  the  groves  and  the  valleys  with  joy  beamed  anew. 

When  our  earthly  gladness 
Hath  attained  its  goal, 
Sink  not  then  with  sadness, 
Weep  not,  0  my  soul  1 
Birds,  to  scenes  of  splendour, 
Pass  o'er  ocean's  foam, 
'Thee  the  grave  shall  render 
To  a  heavenly  home. 
Where  angels  immortal  in  bright  beauty  roam. 


"  Sveu  Svanelivit  rider  sig  den  viigen  fram." 

Sven  Svauehvit  journeys  as  far  as  he  can. 
And  see,  there  meets  him  a  Wandering  Man  : 
"  0  Wanderer,  wanderer,  hear  what  I  say. 
Unriddle  the  riddle  I  give  thee  this  day." 

"  For  thee  or  thy  riddle  I  care  not  a  word, 

The  monarch  of  Iceland  I  slew  with  this  sword." 

"If  the  monarch  of  Iceland  you  brought  to  death-pain, 

Then  know  'twas  mi/father  your  right  hand  hath  slain." 
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Sven  Sranehvit  plucked  his  black  sword  from  its  sheath, — 
One  blow — and  the  Stranger  fell  lifeless  beneath  ; 
Sven  Svanehvit  cut  up  his  carcass  as  small 
As  the  leaves  of  the  linden  in  autumn  that  fall. 


Sven  Svanehvit  journeys  as  far  as  he  can, 
And  he  meets  another  Wandering  Man  : 
"  0  Wanderer,  wanderer,  hear  what  I  say, 
Unriddle  the  riddle  I  give  thee  to  day. 


"  Look  well  at  this  ring,  tell  me  vyliat  is  more  round  ? 
What  beasts  of  more  worth  than  all  others  are  found? 
And  tell  me  where  standeth  the  house  of  the  sun  1 
And  wdiere  lie  the  feet  of  the  dead  and  gone  ? 


**  Who  bviilds  the  bridge  most  wide  of  the  wide  % 
And  where  swim  fastest  the  fish  in  the  tide  % 
The  name  of  the  place  with  the  broadest  I'oad  1 
And  wdiere  lives  the  man  most  abhorred  of  God  1 

"  And  what  is  more  black  than  the  blackest  coal  1 
And  what  is  more  swift  beneath  the  pole, 
Than  the  wing  of  a  lark  1     Than  the  swan  more  white  ? 
And  what  'tis  out-tops  the  eagle's  flight  V 

"  Yes — the  Sun  than  thy  ring  is  far  more  round ; 
The  Beasts  in  Heaven  are  worthiest  found; 
In  the  West  is  the  House  of  the  glorious  sun  t 
To  the  East  lie  the  feet  of  the  dead  and  gone. 
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"  The  Ice  builds  the  bridge  most  wide  of  the  wide; 
Thereunder  swim  fastest  the  fish  in  the  tide  ; 
And  Hell  is  the  place  with  the  broadest  road  ; 
And  tliere  lives  the  man  most  abhoiTed  of  God. 

"  A.nd  Sin  is  raoi'e  black  than  the  blackest  coal ; 
And  more  swift  than  the  wing-  of  the  lark  is  the  Soul ; 
The  Angels  than  swans  are  far  more  white ; 
And  the  Tlumder  out  tops  the  eagle's  flight." 

Three  days  they  draiik  of  the  Bacchic  store  ; 

"  Since  thou  knowest  all  tliis,  thou  knowestmuelimore  ;"- 

Sven  Svanehvit  scarcely  able  to  stand, 

Put  his  golden  ring  on  the  Wanderer's  hand. 


|:ittU  Cofbu.* 

"  Liir  Tofva  liou  tjente  pa  Konmigens  gard." 

Tofva  in  the  King's  court,  she  was  a  little  maid, 

Oh/  little  Tofva  /  were  I  half  so  fair, 
A  year  and  fifteen  weeks  little  Tofva  there  had  stayed, 
And  Tofva  she  was  the  Icng's  love,  and  she  teas  all  his  care. 

*  In  northern  balLif's,  the  word  "little"  is  invariably  used  to 
express  the  most  passionate  fondness  ;  whatever  is  most  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  reader  is  always  called  little. 

■     "Parvola,  pumilio,  X^P'^'^i'  /^'«,  tota  merum  sal," 

— Liicret.  iv.  1155. 
This  peculiarity  also  occurs  in  Italian  and  Irish  poetry. 
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Thus  to  his  servants  three  spake  the  beautiful  young  King, 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  loere  I  half  so  jair  ! 
'•  Tell  Tofva  that  T  want  her,  and  hither  Tofva  bring," 

For  Tofva  was  the  hinys  love,  and  s/ie  vms  all  his  care. 

Little  Tofva  threw  ai'ound  her  a  mantle  white  as  snow, 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  were  1  half  so  Jair  ! 
And  to  the  handsome  young  King,  made  ready  quick  to  go, 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

And  through  the  spacious  halls  little  loving  Tofva  flies, 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ; 
And  the  young  King  received  her,  and  joy  lit  up  his  eyes, 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

And  he  tapped  her  on  the  rosy  cheek,  and  thus  prayed  he. 

Oh  f  little  Tofva  !  loere  I  half  so  fair  ! 
"Christ  grant,  little  Tofva,  that  my  dearest  love  thou  be," 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

"  And.  0  my  gracious  King,  oh,  speak  not  to  me  so." 

Oh  !  little  lofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
"For  the  Queen  watches  privily,and  threatens  many  a  woe," 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

"  Let  her  hear  what  she  may  hear  from  sycophant  and  slave," 

Oh  I  little  Tofva!  where  I  half  so  fair! 
"  Christ  gi-aut  that  she  were  dead  and  lying  in  her  gi-ave," 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  site  was  all  his  care. 

s   2 
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Thus  spake  the  Qticen  xmto  her  servants  three. 

Oh  1  little  lofva  !    were  I  half  so  fair  I 
"  Tell  little  wanton  Tofva  that  she  must  come  to  me." 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

Little  Tofva  tln-ew  aronnd  her  a  mantle  white  as  snow, 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
And  to  the  angry  jealous  Queen  made  ready  quick  to  go, 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

And  through  the  women's  chambers  the  little  trembler  hies, 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
And  the  Queen  frowned  upon  her,  and  rage  lit  up  her  eyes. 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

And  she  struckher  on  the  rosy  cheek  that  glittered  like  theMay, 

Oh!  little  Tofva!  loere  I  half  so  fair  ! 
*'  Unto  my  dear  King  what  hast  thou  had  to  say  1" 

For  Tofva  loas  the  king's  love,  and  she  loas  all  his  care. 

"  One  of  the  court  pages  would  seek  my  love  to  win," 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
"And  to  ask  the  King's  orders,  0  Queen,  I  ventured  in," 

For  Tofva  was  ilie  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

"  Thou  liest,  little  Tofva,  thou  hast  spoken  false  through  fear," 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  I  were  I  half  so  fair  I 
"  Thou  wishest  I  were  dead,  and  lying  on  my  bier," 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  site  was  all  his  care. 
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Thus  spake  the  Queen  unto  her  servants  three, 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  were  I  luilf  so  fair  ! 
"  A  good  pile  of  dry  wood  gather  quick  for  me," 

For  Tofva  was  tlw  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

"  But  oak-tree  or  aspen-tree  I  would  not  have  thee  fell," 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  ivere  I  half  so  fair  ! 
"  But  willow-rods  that  kindle  rapidly  and  well," 

For  Tofva  was  ilie  king's  love,  and  sJie  was  all  his  care. 

To  the  King  runs  a  little  boy  with  fear  and  horror  scared,  • 

Oh  I  little  Tofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
"Oh  !  what  a  strong  fire  thy  good  Queen  has  prepared," 

For  Tofva  was  t/ie  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

"I have  seen  the  Queen's  servants  build  up  a  mighty  pyre," 

Oh  /  little    Tofva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
"  She  will  burn  the  little  Tofva,  so  she  swears,  in  the  fire,'' 

For  Tofva  was  tlie  king's  love,  and  slie  was  all  his  care. 


Then  they  lifted  little  Tofva  all  on  a  steed  of  pride. 

Oh  !  little  T(fva  !  were  I  half  so  fair  ! 
And  the  valiant  Monarch  rode  exulting  by  her  side. 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

With  sad  heart  to  the  south  little  Tofva  rides  along. 

Oh  !  little  Tofva  !  loere  I  half  so  fair  I 
0  gracious  Heaven  !  giiard  nie  from  such  a  bridal  song  ! 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 
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Little  Tofva  rides  along  to  the  broad  sea's  strand, 

Oh  !  little   Tofva  !  were  I  lialf  so  fair  ? 
Where  all  the  little  ships  sail  swiftly  to  the  land, 

For  Tofva  was  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 

And  in  the  King's  bosom  doth  little  Tofva  sleej), 
Oh  !  little  Tofca  !  were  I  halj  so  fair  1 

Till  they  reach  the  third    king's  land,  having  passed  the 
mighty  deep, 
For  Toj^a  loas  the  king's  love,  and  she  was  all  his  care. 


^\x  Caxl:  OKi\}Z  Cloister 'fiobbcx"!]. 

"  HeiT  Carl  lian  gick  for  sin  foutermor  in." 

Sir  Carl  he  goes  to  his  mother  in, 

"  Advise  me,  Mother,  I  pray  ? 
How  shall  I  the  fair  yomig  maiden  win, 

From  the  cloister  with  me  away  1" 

For  tSir  Carl  he  sleejys  alone. 

"  Oh  !  lay  thee  as  sick  ;  oh  !  lay  thee  as  dead, 

Oh  !  lay  thee  on  the  bier  ; 
Thus  shalt  thou  the  fair  yomig  Maiden  wed 

Withouten  danger  or  fear." 

The  little  boys  came  to  the  cloister  old, 

Clothed  in  their  robes  of  blue  ; 
*'  Sir  Carl  he  lies  in  his  coffin  cold, 

To  his  false  fair  mistress  true." 


SIR  carl;  or,  the  cloister  robbery.  2G3 

The  little  boys  came  to  the  cloister  old, 

Clothed  itt  their  robes  of  red ; 
*'  From  thy  chamber,  Nun,  step  forth  and  behold 

Sir  Carl  lie  stiff  and  dead." 


The  little  boys  came  to  the  cloister  old, 

Clothed  in  their  i'obes  of  white  ; 
**  From  thy  chamber.  Nun,  descend  and  behold 

The  corpse  of  tliiue  own  true  knight." 

To  the  Lady  Abbess  the  Nun  went  in, 

"  Advise  me,  mother,  I  f)ray  ; 
And  oh !  he  is  dead — Sir  Carl  is  dead, 

May  I  visit  his  death-cold  clay?" 

**  I  will  not  say  thee,  yes,  or  no — 

But  if  in  the  hour  of  eve, 
To  the  chamber  of  the  dead  thou  o-o, 

I  fear  thou'lt  sorely  grieve." 

The  Maiden  goes  through  the  chambci--door, 
As  the  glorious  sunshine  bright; 

Sir  Carl  he  lay  as  dead  on  the  floor. 

But  his  false  heart  laughed  with  delii-ht. 

And  the  Maiden  went  to  his  head  and  sighed. 

Seeing  his  tresses  gay ; 
"  Ah  me  !  that  my  true  love  never  had  died. 

But  wore  mine  for  ever  and  aye." 
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And  the  Maiden  went  to  his  feet  of  snow, 

And  lifted  the  sheet  so  fine  ; 
"  Oh  !  wonld  thoxi  wert  quick,  and  for  evermoe 

True  love,  fond  love  of  mine." 

And  the  Maid  went  thence  to  the  chamber-door, 

"  My  sisters  dear,  good  night ;" 
Sir  Carl  sprang  up  from  the  mai'ble  floor, 

And  caught  the  maiden  bright. 

"  Away — away  with  the  death-like  bier. 
Bring  mead,  and  madder,  and  wine  ; 

To-morrow  I'll  make  thee  my  spouse  so  dcai", 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  be  mine." 

The  fair  young  Nuns  of  the  cloister  old. 

As  they  read  in  the  holy  book, 
Believe 'twas  God's  angel  bright  and  bold, 

That  forth  their  sister  took. 

And  each  young  Nun  of  the  cloister  old, 

Prays  all  the  long  night  through  ; 

"  Christ  grant  that  some  Angel  bright  and  bold, 

Would  come  and  take  we  too." 

For  Sir  Co.ri  he  sleeps  alone. 
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"Och  det  var  Eydder  Tynu^." 

Sir  Tj-nne  he  was  a  geutle  Knight, 

Wlierever  on  horse  or  foot  went  he, 
In  the  forest  gi-een,  or  the  castelled  hall, 

No  braver  or  gentler  knight  could  be. 

Sir  Tynn^  he  rose — Sir  Tynne  he  goes 
Into  the  wood  to  shoot  harts  and  hinds, 

And  Ulfva,  the  little  Dwarf's  daughter  fair, 
Under  the  lindens  green  he  finds. 

Ulfva,  the  little  Dwarfs  daughter  fair, — 

To  her  handmaid  small  quoth  she, 
"  Go,  fetch  me  hither  my  good  gold  harp, 

For  I  will  enamour  this  Knight  with  me." 

Once  she  struck  her  hai-p  of  gold,* 

And  so  sweetly  spake  the  string, 
That  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  forest-hold 

Paused,  and  forgot  where  they  meant  to  spring. 


*  This  faerie  harjjist  was  more  than  rivalled  by  the  famous 
S'  etch  minstrel  Glenkindie,  commemorated  in  Jamieson's  Fopii- 
lar  Ballads  and  Songs,  i.  93 — 

Glenkindie  was  ance  a  liavper  gude, 

He  harped  to  the  king  ; 
And  Glenkindie  was  auce  the  best  harper 

That  ever  harped  on  a  string. 
He'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut  water, 

Or  water  out  o'  a  stane, 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast 

That  bairn  had  never  naue. 
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Twice  slie  stnick  her  harp  of  gold, 

And  so  sweetly  spake  the  string, 
That  the  little  gray  hawk  on  the  elm  tree  so  old, 

Stood  listening  long  with  outstretched  wing. 


Thrice  she  struck  her  harp  of  gold, 

And  so  sweetly  spake  the  string, 
That  the  little  white  fish  in  the  flood  so  cold, 

They  paused  spell-bound  to  hear  her  sing. 

And  leafing  tree  and  flowering  mead 

Confessed  the  might  of  that  Rune  sfx'ain  : 

And  Sir  Tynne  spurred  on  his  good  war-steed, 
"Which  no  man's  hand  but  his  could  rein. 

And  soon  Sir  Tynne,  that  gentle  knight, 
Down  from  his  dun  war-horse  leapt  he  ; 

Then  goes  he  to  Ulfva,  that  maiden  fair. 

As  she  sitteth  beneath  the  green  linden  tree. 

"  And  here  you  sit,  my  maiden  fair, 

Like  a  rose  among  lilies,  soft  and  bright ; 

No  earthly  man  dares  look  in  your  eyes. 
And  feel  not  love  and  young  love's  delight." 

"  Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  gentle  knight. 
Forbear  thy  wooings  of  love  to  me. 

For  I  am  betrothed  to  a  mountain  king. 

The  King  of  the  Dwarves,  and  his  bride  to  be. 
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"  My  bridegroom  lie  dwells  in  the  mountains  dark, 
And  plays  at  his  game  of  chess  all  day  ; 

My  father  he  marshals  his  champions  hold, 
In  armour  of  iron  yclothed  are  they. 

*'  My  mother  she  sits  in  the  mountains  deep, 

Piling  up  gold  in  her  golden  chest ; 
And  I  stole  out  for  an  hour  or  two. 

To  play  on  my  harp  as  I  love  best." 

Then  spake  Sir  Tynn^,  that  gentle  knight, 

Patting  her  on  her  cheeks  of  I'ose, 
"  My  heart's  own  love,  an  answer  I  crave, 

Of  kinder,  gentler  sort  than  those." 


"  An  answer  of  kinder,  gentler  sort, 

Not  mine.  Sir  Knight,  is  not  mine  for  thee  ; 
I  have  plighted  myself  to  a  Mountain  King, 
'  And  must  keep  my  troth  full  faithfully." 

And  it  was  Thora,  the  little  Dwarfs  wife, 
Out  of  the  mountain's  door  looked  she, 

And  she  saw  Sir  Tynne,  that  gentle  knight, 
A-wooing  beneath  the  green  linden  tree. 

And  it  was  Thora,  the  little  Dwarfs  wife, 

Her  eyes  flashed  anger,  and  woe,  and  fear ; 
"  What  have  you  to  do  in  this  grove.  Sir  Knight? 
What  evil  chance  hath  brought  you  here  ] 
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"  Far  better  it  were  for  thee,  daughter  mine, 
To  dwell  iu  the  mountain,  and  pile  up  gold, 

Than  to  sit  in  the  roses  beneath  the  lime, 

And  strike  the  lewd  harp  like  a  minstrel  bold. 

"  And  better  it  were  for  thee,  daughter  mine, 
At  home  to  work  at  thy  bridal  dress. 

Than  to  sit  in  the  grove,  and  with  Rune  rhymes 
AVin  Christian  heails  in  this  wilderness." 

And  Ulfva,  the  little  Dwaifs  daughter  fair, 
Into  the  mountains  dark  went  she"; 

And  after  her  went  Sir  Tynne,  the  Knighr, 
In  scarlet  and  furs  clad  winsomely. 

And  it  was  Thora,  the  little  Dwarfs  wife, 
She  fetched  a  chair  of  red  golden  glow, 

Then  she  cast  the  knight  in  enchanted  sleep 
That  lasted  until  the  red  cock  crow. 

And  it  was  Thora,  the  little  Dwarf's  wife, 
The  Rune  books  five,  of  enchanted  might, 

She  brought,  and  broke  off  the  powerful  spells 
Which  her  daughter  had  thrown  o'er  that  gentle 
knight. 

"  And  hear  ^'C,  Sir  Tynne',  give  ear,  give  ear, 
From  the  Rune  spells  A'our  spirit  is  free  ; 

But  in  trutli  and  iu  faith,  I  tell  ye.  Sir  Knight, 
My  daughter  can  never  your  young  bride  be. 
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"  And  I,  too,  was  born  of  the  Christian  folk, 

But  stolen  away  in  the  days  of  old, 
My  sister  she  dwells  in  Iceland's  isle, 

And  wears  on  her  brows  a  ci'own  of  gold. 


"  And  well  she  weareth  a  crown  of  gold, 
And  well  is  she  named  a  royal  Queen ; 

They  have  stolen  her  daughter  away,  away, 
And  far  and  wide  they  search,  I  ween. 

"  Her  daughter  was  stolen  away,  away, 

And  to  Bernerland  taken  one  wintry  night ; 

There  sits  she  now,  a  beautiful  Maid, 
And  she  is  the  Lady  Hermelin  hight. 

"  Seven  women  there  be  who  watch  her  well, 
AVhene'er  in  the  waving  dance  she  moves  ; 

Nor  dare  she  play  on  her  golden  harp, 
The  golden  harp  whose  sound  she  loves. 

"  The  monarch  he  has  a  sister's  son, 

The  king's  sole  I'oyal  heir  is  he, 
For  him  they  intend  that  beautiful  ^laid, 

Who  hates  him,  and  never  his  bride  would  be. 

"  And  now  my  word  of  honour  I  give, 
Of  my  own  free  will  my  faith  I  plight, 

To  thee  will  I  wed  that  beautiful  Maid, 
If  thou  wilt  bring  her  to  me,  Sir  Knight." 
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Then  she  u'ave  Sir  Tvnue  a  fair  new  coat, 
Broidered  with  pearls  and  stai's  of  gold, 

And  every  seam  was  trimmed  with  gems. 
Of  brightness  rare  and  of  price  untold. 

Then  she  gave  him  a  steed,  a  prancing  steed, 
And  a  saddle  as  bright  as  the  shining  Maj', 

"  And  ne'er  shall  j^ou  need  a  guide,  quoth  she, 
"  For  this  good  steed  never  shall  lose  his  way." 

And  Ulfva,  the  little  Dwaif's  daughter  fair, 
Good  wishes  she  gave  to  that  gentle  Kniglit, 

"  And  take  ye  this  glittering  sword  and  spear. 
And  ami  ye,  Childe,  for  the  future  fight. 

"  And  never,"  quoth  she,  "  shalt  thou  fight  a  fight 
In  which  thou  shalt  not  the  victor  be," 

"And  never,"  quoth  she,  "shalt  thou  miss  the  strand, 
Though  tossed  full  long  on  a  stormy  sea." 

And  it  Avas  Thora,  the  little  Dwarfs  wife, 
She  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  red  wine  ; 

"  Ride  away,  ride  away.  Sir  Tynne,"  she  cries, 
"  Ere  cometh  my  husoand  home  to  dine." 

And  now.  Sir  Tynne,  that  gentle  knight. 

Beneath  the  linden  trees  he  rides. 
There  meet  him  two  mighty  ^Mountain  Kings, 

Ascending  the  gloomy  mountain  sides. 
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"  AYell  met,  Sir  Tyune,  good-morrow,  Sir  Knight, 
You  ride  full  well  on  your  prancing  steed  ; 

And  whither  and  whither  would  you  go  1 
Methinks  your  journey  requh'eth  speed." 

"  I  travel  a  straight  and  a  distant  road, 
To  save  a  beautiful  flower,"  quoth  he, 

"  And  fain  would  I  try  my  good  steel  sword, 
An'  it  will  go  well  or  ill  with  me." 

"  Ride  in  peace.  Sir  TynnS,"  they  say  ; 

"  Peace  we  wish,  and  peace  give  we  ; 
But,  lo  !  the  Champions  of  Iceland  come. 

Who  have  sworn  to  break  a  lance  with  thee." 

And  now  Sir  Tynne,  that  gentle  Knight, 
Under  the  green  trees  holds  his  way  ; 

There  meet  him  six  Champions  of  Bernerland, 
They  bid  him  at  once  to  halt  and  stay. 

"  And  fight  we  must  in  this  blessed  hour, 

Fight  we  must  till  death  divide, 
For  sdver  white,  or  the  good  red  gold. 

Or  each  man  for  his  i^lighted  bride," 

And  it  was  the  monarch's  sister's  son, 

He  was  in  hot  and  hasty  mood  ; 
"  Of  silver  and  gold  I  have  yuough, 

And  I  will  have  this  champion's  blood." 
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"  But  hast  thou  not  a  plighted  bride  ! — 

Ladj^e  Hermehn  fair  and  fine, 
For  her  I  dare  thee  to  fight  me  here, 

Whether  she  shall  be  mine  or  thine." 

At  the  first  charge  of  these  furious  knights, 
Like  thundering  torrents  forth  they  bound  ; 

He  struck  at  the  monarch's  sister's  son, 
His  head  fell  down  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Back  now  rode  the  Champions  six, 
Clothed  each  in  a  mourning  skin  ;    - 

They  went  np  into  the  lofty  hall, 
And  found  the  aged  King  within. 

And  when  they  told  the  aged  King, 
Oh  !  how  he  tore  his  snowy  hair  ! 

"  Avenge  my  sister's  son's  death,"  he  says  ; 
"  Avenge,  or  dread  my  dark  despair." 

Back  then  rode  the  Champions  sis, 
Soon  they  thought  to  win  the  prize  ; 

Lamed  and  dismembered  straight  were  they  ; 
By  mishaps  thus  do  men  grow  wise. 

Then  the  wolves  and  bears  he  slow, 
Which  fiercely  guarded  the  lofty  hall ; 

Then  he  brought  out  the  beautiful  Maid, 
Who  so  long  had  lain  in  thrall. 
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Now  lias  Ladye  Hcrnielin  'scaped 

Sorrow  and  trouble,  and  tear  and  blight ; 

Now  she  sleeps  on  the  loving  breast 
Of  that  true  and  gentle  knight. 

Now  has  fair  Sir  Tynne  escaped 

Sorrow  and  trouble  and  deadly  fight ; 

Now  he  sleeps  in  the  loving  arms 
Of  that  Ladye  sweet  and  l)riglit. 

Much  did  he  thank  the  little  Dwarfs  daughter, 

Ladye  I'lfva  fair  to  sec, 
Whose  magical  Runes  had  nerved  his  arm, 

To  win  fair  Hcrnielin  scatlielessl3\ 


"  Lilla  Lisa  ocli  lieimes  Moiler  de  suto  i  sin  sal." 

Lilla  Lisa  and  her  mother  in  their  palace  halls  tlicy   sate, 
And  they  held  with  each  other  a  wonderful  debate  ; 

Ho,  ho  !  no,  no — no,  no — no  ! 
They  held  with  each  other  a  wonderful  debate. 

"  And  hear  me,  Lilla  Lisa,  dearest  daughter  mine, 
Is  it  milk  that  I  see  on  thy  kirtle  so  fine  ]" 

"  Not  milk,  mother  dear,  stains  my  kirtle  all  so  white, 
But  mead  that  I  si)il]ed  on  it  by  chance  yesternight." 
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"  Mead  is  not  like  milk,"  quoth  the  mother  with  a  frown, 
"  For  the  milk  is  white,  and  the  mead  it  is  brown." 

"  Mother  dear,  the  truth  I  will  not  hide  from  thee, 
Herr  Redevall  has  been  a-playing  with  me." 

"  And  has  Herr  Redevall  a-played  with  thee  1 
Then  art  thou  no  longer  a  daughter  dear  to  me. 

"  On  a  gallows  tree  Herr  Ptedevall  shall  die. 
And  thou  shalt  be  roasted  while  I  stand  by." 

Now  Lilla  Lisa  wends  to  Herr  Redevall's  away, 
And  she  knocks  at  his  door  in  the  morning  gray. 

"Get  thee  up,  Herr  Redevall,  nor  let  thine  own  love  wait, 
My  mother  dear  and  I  have  had  a  wonderful  debate. 

"  On  a  gallows-tree  she  swears  that  thou  shalt  die. 
And  that  I  shall  be  roasted,  while  she  stands  by." 

"  /  shall  not  be  hanged  on  the  gaunt  gallows  tree. 
Nor  shalt  t/ioii  be  bound  in  the  red  fire  for  me." 

Herr  Redevall  he  saddles  quick  his  courser  gray, 
"  Mount  thee,  dearest  Lilla  Lisa,"  gently  did  he  say. 

And  when  as  they  came  where  the  rose-bowers  smile, 
Saith  Lilla  Lisa,  "  I  would  rest  a  little  while." 

Redevall  he  spreads  out  his  mantle  in  the  bower, 
And  two  little  babes  were  born  within  that  houi\ 
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"  Christ  grant  that  I  were  with  thee,  dearest  mother  mine, 
Thon'dst  spread  out  my  bed,  and  wouklst  give  me  the 
sweet  wine." 

HeiT  Redevall  he  tended  his  little  bride  so  true. 
And  he  fetched  her  a  drink  in  liis  silver-studded  shoe. 

Herr  Redevall  he  fetches  water  from  the  spring  ; 
In  the  tree  he  heard  a  little  bird  so  sorrowfully  sing. 

Mournfully  and  sweetly  sang  the  little  bird  there, 
**  Lilla  Lisa  slm  is  dead,  and  tlie  twins  so  /air." 

Back  to  tlie  greenwood  Herr  Redevall  he  sped, 

And  he  found  that  it  was  true  as  the  little  bird  had  said. 

Now  digged  he  a  grave  so  broad  and  so  deep. 
Therein  he  laid  the  bodies  to  take  their  long  sleep. 

He  set  his  good  broadsword  right  against  a  tree  : 
It  ran  into  his  heart,  and  dead  fell  he. 

Ho,  ho  !  no,  no — no,  no — no  ! 
It  ran  into  his  heart,  and  dead  fell  he. 


3ir  "&Xi\itx  \\\\ii  W\h  ^ilbcvlinb. 

"  Herr  Ulfver  hau  var  eu  Riddareniaii." 

Sir  Ulfver  he  was  a  brave  bold  kui-dit. 
He  wooed  a  maid  like  the  sweet  sunlight. 
Ihis  we  know  of  Ulfver. 

T   2 
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Gallant  in  mien,  and  noble  in  mind, 
He  wooed  and  won  maid  Silverlind. 

They  lived  together  in  love  and  mirth, 

And  three  little  babes  from  her  side  had  birth. 

But  in  the  eighth  year  came  grim  old  Death, 
And  withered  sweet  Silverlind  with  his  breath. 

Sir  Ulfver  was  long  a  son*owful  man, 

But  to  court  maid  Stinebort;-  then  he  began. 


"o" 


They  lived  together  in  blissful  mirths 

And  three  young  babes  fi-om  her  side  had  birth. 

"Wife  Stineboi-g's  children  went  out  to  play ; 
Wife  Silverliud's  wept  at  home  all  day. 

The  youngest  child  so  sadly  wept, 

That  its  mother  woke  where  she  coldly  slept. 

Wife  Silverlind  said  to  the  Angel-band, 

"  Oh,  may  I  go  back  to  my  own  dear  land  ?" 

"  To  thine  own  dear  land  thou  hast  leave  to  go, 
But  fly  thou  back  ere  the  cock  doth  crow." 

She  knocks  at  the  door  with  her  fingers  thin, 
"  Get  up,  my  dear  babes,  and  let  me  in." 

"  On  straw,  my  children,  why  slumber  ye  I" 
"  No  better  bed,  dear  mother,  liave  we." 
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"  And  why  so  dirty,  dear  babes,  oh  why  ]" 

"  For  none  hath  washed  us  since  thon  didst  die." 

Wife  Stineborg  foi'th  from  her  chamber  came, 
"  Uli,  hsteu  !  oh,  hsten,  thou  cruel  step-dauie  ! 

"  Meadows  and  fields  I  left  behind, 
And  my  children  stai'ving  now  I  find. 

"And  many  a  herd,  and  man}"  a  flock, 
And  my  children  go  without  shoon  or  sock. 

"  And  many  a  bed  of  down  left  I, 

Wliile  on  straw  and  stalks  my  poor  children  lie. 

"  Wert  thou  to  my  children  good  and  kind, 
God  a  throne  in  Heaven  for  thee  would  find." 

"  Hitherto  have  I  been  a  stepdame  bad, 

But  the  orphan's  heart  will  I  henceforth  glad.  ' 

Oh  !  never  did  Heaven  or  Angels  see 

A  brighter  or  happier  companie 

Than  Silverlind  and  her  children  three. 

This  ice  hioio  of  I'Jfcer. 
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"  Jimgfrnn  Lon  gick  till  sjoastrand." 

The  maiden  she  walked  by  the  gi-een  sea  wave; 

Oh  !  'iiever  forget  nie  in  loeal  or  woe  ; 
There  met  she  a  Nobleman  3'outhful  and  Ijrave. 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

And  bright  gold  chains  in  her  lap  he  laid  ; 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  loeal  or  looe ; 
"  Now  plight  me  your  faith,  fair-blooming  ]\Iaid." 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  groto.  ^ 

"  Nay,  my  foster-mother  woiild  sore  complain, 
Oh  \  never  forget  me  in  loeal  or  ivoe  ; 

If  she  saw  mc  weai'ing  thy  bright  gold  chain." 
While  on  tJie  fair  isle  the  lindens  groto. 

"  But  say,  as  you  went  by  the  gi'cen  sea-strand. 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  ivecd  or  woe ; 
That  you  found  the  gold  chain  on  the  crystal  sand.'' 

Wldle  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

"  Nay,  my  foster-mother  would  weep  and  wail. 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  xoeal  or  woe  : 
When  she  saw  that  my  cheeks  grew  wan  and  pale." 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

"  But  say,  as  you  went  that  you  lieard  it  said, 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  looe  ; 
Your  father  and  mother  both  were  dead." 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 
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"  But  wilt  thou  not  plight  tliy  faith  to  mc  % 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  tooe  ; 
Come  sit,  and  talk  by  the  booming  sea." 

While  on  the  fair  isle  tlie  lindens  grow. 

"  Before  cock-crow,  poor  I  was  born ; 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  woe  ; 
And  my  mother  died  in  the  eai'ly  morn. 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

"  My  mother  they  laid  in  the  deep  black  mould. 

Oh  !  never  foi'get  me  in  weal  or  woe ; 
For  my  father  dear  while  the  bells  they  tolled. 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

"  My  fiither  they  laid  in  the  deep  black  grave ; 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  tvoe  ; 
And  they  tolled  the  bells  for  my  brother  brave. 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

*  My  brother  they  laid  in  the  deep  black  mould, 

Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  woe ; 
For  my  sister  dear,  while  the  bells  they  tolled. 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

"  Now  all  were  dead  in  the  silent  clay. 

Oh  !  never  forget  vie  in  weal  or  woe  ; 
Who  fed  me,  and  clothed  me  for  many  a  day, 

Wldle  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 
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"  And  my  youngest  brother  remained  alone, 
OIl  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  woe  ; 

Fiither,  and  mother,  and  sister  in  one. 
While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  yrow. 

"  But  my  foster-mother  my  grief  consoled ; 

Oh  1  never  Joryet  me  in  weal  or  woe  ; 
She  taught  me  to  sew,  and  to  broider  with  gold. 

While  on  thejair  isle  the  lindens  groio. 

"  She  taught  me  to  broider,  she  taught  me  to  sew. 
Oh  !  never  Joryet  in  weal  or  in  vjoe ; 

To  speak  but  little,  and  soft  and  slow. 
While  on  the  fair  isle  the  liiulens  yrow. 

"  She  taught  me  to  cover  the  rich  man's  l)0ard. 
Oh  !  never  forget  me  in  weal  or  woe  ; 

But  never  to  trust  to  his  flattering  word." 
While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 

"  Thanks,  sister  dear,"  was  the  Knight's  reply  ; 

Oh  !  never  for  yet  me  in  weal  or  wue  ; 
"  Thou  art  my  sister — thy  brother  am  I. 

While  on  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  yrow. 

"  And  if  tliou  liadst  hearkened  to  what  I  said, 
01  V !  never  foryet  wte  hi  weal  or  looe  ; 

!My  sword  would  have  struck  thee  stiff  and  dead. 
While  Oil  the  fair  isle  the  lindens  grow. 
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"  In  tlic  King's  palace  I  serve  and  bide ; 

Oh  !  never  foryet  me  in  weal  or  looe  ; 
Of  his  bravest  Knight  I'll  make  thee  bride." 

While  uti  the/air  isle  the  lindens  grow. 


JaH  vet  val  hvar  som  satr  ett  Slott. 

Well  do  I  know  where  a  Castle  stands, 

Where  stands  a  Castle  with  mighty  walls  : 

Rich  and  bright  are  its  towers  old, 

With  silver  ore  and  with  rnddy  gold, 
Ruddy  gold  from  eastern  lands — 

And  of  marble  hewn  are  its  giant  halls. 

And  in  that  Castle  a  vernant  lime, 
A  lime  of  exquisite  beauty  grows, 

Thick  are  its  leaves  and  of  emerald  green, 

And  a  Nightingale  dwelt  its  boughs  between. 
Which  sang  in  the  olden,  olden  time, 

A  song  when  the  Evening  Star  arose. 

There  came  a  Knight  a-riding  there, 
Riding  alone  by  the  marble  tower. 

And  he  heard  the  Nightingale's  song  arise. 

Which  filled  his  soul  with  a  strange  surprise, 
To  hear  a  song  so  sweetly  rare 

Poured  forth  in  the  solemn  midnight  hour. 
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"  Now  hear  me,  my  dear  little  Nightingale, 
Dear  little  Nightingale  listen  to  nie  ; 

If  thou  wilt  me  a  roundelay  sing, 

Thee  will  I  cover  from  tail  to  wing 
With  a  rich  and  gorgeous  golden  veil. 

And  girt  with  pearls  thy  neck  shall  be." 

"  Nought  care  I  for  thy  veil  of  gold, 

Or  necklace  of  pearl,  though  starry  bright ; 

The  gi-eenwood  wild  is  the  little  bird's  home, 

In  the  greenwood  wild  I  wildly  roam. 
Hither  and  thither  in  heat  and  cold. 

And  ever  unseen  by  mortal  sight." 

"  And  art  thou  a  wild  little  greenwood  bird? 

A  little  wild  bird  in  the  greenwood  trees  % 
And  ever  by  mortal  eye  unseen  1 
Feel'st  thou  not  cold  or  hunger  keen. 

Or  rain  when  the  might  of  the  storm  is  stiired, 
Or  the  snow  that  drifts  on  the  northern  breeze  V 

"  I  feel  not  hunger — I  feci  not  snow. 
Or  winter  cold,  or  torrent  of  rain ; 

I  dwell  secxire  in  these  woodland  dells ; 

But  deep  in  my  breast  a  secret  dwells, 
Ah  me  !  a  dark  and  secret  woe, 

That  i)ierces  me  thi-oiigh  with  und^'ing  pain. 

"  Oft  have  I  torrents  of  wild  sea  seen, 

Between  the  mountains  and  valleys  run ; 
But  tlic  friend  sincere,  and  staunch,  and  tried, 
Never  deserts  his  good  friend's  side  ; 
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Xo  toiTeut  of  hatred  rolls  betweei], 
But  steadfast  is  each  as  the  chauireless  sun. 

"  /  too  had  a  loved  one,  and  I  loved  him, 

In  days  of  yore  he  loved  me  well ; 
A  stalwart,  stately,  brave  young  Knight, 
"Which  kindled  my  cruel  step-dame's  spite ; — 

This  brother  she  changed  to  a  wolf  so  grim, 
And  sent  me  into  the  woods  to  dwell. 

"  Quickly  he  fled  to  the  shaggy  wood, 
To  the  shaggy  forest  he  fled  with  haste  ; 

In  those  savage  haunts  condemned  to  range, 

Nor  ever  know  rest,  or  pleasure,  or  change. 
Until  he  had  drimk  her  heart's  best  blood  ; — 

Thus  seven  good  years  did  my  brother  waste. 

"  MeiTily  once  to  the  wood  she  went, 

Into  the  wood  went  this  step-dame  vile ; 

And  down  by  the  grove  of  roses  she  hied, 

But  my  brother  his  fierce  tormentress  spied, — • 
Spied  her,  and  quickly,  with  fell  intent, 

Tracked  that  sorceress  base  a-while. 

*'  By  the  left  leg,  with  his  hideous  claw, 

He  seized  the  Witch  while  she  groaned  with  pain  ; 

He  tore  out  her  heart — he  drank  her  blood — • 

He  licked — he  lapped  up  the  ruby  flood — 
A  minute  passed  and  my  brother  saw 

In  a  stream  his  human  form  ajcain. 


■o' 


"  But  still  a  little  wild  bird  am  I, 
A  little  wild  bird  of  the  forest  jn'cen 
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And  sadly  and  softly  I  sing  and  weep, 
"\^'hen  my  midnight  vigils,  alas !  I  keep, 

And  hither  and  thither  on  air  I  fly  ; 
"While  the  stars  shine  bright  in  the  blue  serene. 

"  Yet  blessed  be  God  in  the  Heaven  above, 
Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  helped  me  now ; 

The  chain  of  silence  at  length  He  broke, 

"I'is  fifteen  years  since  a  word  I  spoke, 
Of  grief,  or  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  love, 

With  any  but  thee,  Sir  Knight,  I  vow. 

"  And  yet  I  have  sung  while  the  stiu's  shone  bright. 
And  simg  in  the  rosy  morning  hour, 

"With  my  nightingale  music  sweet  and  low  ; 

But  nothing  on  this  broad  earth  I  ti'ow 
Hath  given  my  soul  such  pvire  delight 

As  the  meadow  green  and  the  blooming  bower." 

"  Now  hear  me,  my  dear  little  Nightingale, 
Dear  little  beautiful  Nightingale,  hear  ; 

Come  away  to  my  chamber,  and  thou  shalt  be 

The  sole  companion  to  dwell  with  me, 
And  sing  to  the  stars  thy  sorrowful  tale, 

And  thou  mayest  fly  ofl"  when  the  roses  a])pear." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Sir  Knight,  for  thy  offer  so  kind, 
For  thy  otter  I  thank  thee,  brave  young  Knight ; 

But  alas ;  I  dare  not  accept  the  same, 

Forbidden  to  move  by  my  cruel  step-dame; 
A  home  elsewhere  I  dare  not  find, 

Till  the  feathers  fall  off'  from  my  breast  so  white." 
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The  Knight  stood  awhile,  and  deeply  thought, 

In  sage  reflection,  awhile  he  stood  ; 
Nor  heeded  he  much  a  single  word 
Of  fear  that  fell  from  the  fair  little  bird, 

But  her  legs  in  his  hand  he  quickly  caught. 
For  sucli  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  so  uood. 

And  he  bore  her  away  to  his  chamber  foir, 
To  his  chamber  fair  he  the  little  bird  bore ; 

The  windows  and  doors  he  closed,  when  lo  ! 

Into  many  a  shape  she  began  to  grow, 

Shapes  that  the  stoutest  heart  might  scare, 

As  you  shall  hear  ere  my  song  be  o'er. 

A  lion,  and  then  a  bear,  she  became, 

A  lion  of  might,  and  bear  of  size. 
And  then  in  a  cluster  of  dragons  she  rose, 
And  then  as  a  lindworm  strong  she  glows, 

With  jaws  like  an  all-devouring  flame. 
And  fury  fierce  in  her  baleful  eyes. 

He  cut  her  fair  skin  with  the  smallest  knife. 

With  the  smallest  knife  he  pierced  her  through ; 

The  least  drop  of  blood  on  the  snowy  floor,* 

A  nd  a  Maiden  of  brightness  stood,  hpfore, 
Restored  again  to  beautiful  life, 

And  sweet  as  a  flower  in  the  morning  dew. 

"  And  now  I  have  freed  thee  from  dire  distress. 
Thou  standest  once  more  in  tliy  virgin  jjride ; 


*  To  shed  the  blood  of  a  transformed  person  at  once  put  an  end 
to  the  spell  of  magic. 

/ 
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And  lovely  Ladye  I  fain  wonld  know, 
The  sorrowful  tale  of  tliy  secret  woe, 

And  I  would  have  thee  thy  race  confess, 
By  thy  noble  father's  and  mother's  side  1" 

"  My  father  was  monarch  of  Egypt's  land, 
In  the  land  of  Egypt  my  mother  reigned  ; 

My  brother  was  found  a  Werhwolf  to  be, 

In  the  wilderness  gloomily  wandered  he  ; 
For  such  was  his  step-dame's  stern  command ; 

Till  his  former  shape  he  at  length  regained." 

"  If  tliy  father  was  monai'ch  of  Egypt's  land, 

And  if  thy  mother  in  Egypt  reigned, 
Then  art  thou  my  sister's  darling  child. 
Changed  to  a  little  bird,  beauteous  and  wild. 

By  the  step-dame's  stern  and  strange  command  ; 
Oh  !  blest  be  this  hour  for  thy  shape  regained." 

And  great  was  the  jo}'  of  the  old  and  young, 
And  great  was  the  joy  that  filled  every  breast, 

That  the  Knight  caught  the  dear  little  Nightingale, 

"Which  often  and  often  her  sorrowful  tale 
In  the  starry  hour  had  sweetly  sung 

In  the  lime-tree  green  from  her  lonely  nest.* 


*  There  is  an  Oriental  wildness  in  this  Gothic  fiction  which 
reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Cambuscau  bold,  the  mighty  Tartar 
King,  whose  story  Chaucer  lias  but  halt  revealed,  and  to  whom  the 
Knight  presented  himself  with  the  various  presents  there  enumera- 
ted :  The  horse,  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  ring,  were  gifts  from 
the  king  of  Araby  and  Ind  :  the  first,  on  touching  a  secret  spriug, 
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"  Herren  Bald  han  sacllar  siu  gaugare  gia." 

Hcrr  Bald  saddles  his  courser  gray, 

Could  one  rightly  think  it  ? 
To  his  mother's  palace  he  rides  away, 

Heir  Bald  stejjs  confused  ovei-  the  threshold* 

"  Herr  Bald,  Herr  Bald,  welcome  be, 
For  I  have  something  to  tell  to  thee. 

"And  is  this  true  as  I  hear  it  told, 
That  thou  hast  married  a  Witch,  Hen-  Bald  ?" 

"  God  pardon  him,  dear  mother,  I  pray, 
Who  told  thee  that  lie  this  holy  day." 

"  But  yesternoon  I  saw  her  stand 

On  the  heath  with  the  wicked  witches'  l^and. 

"  And  a  bear  she  rode  upon, 
With  a  wolf  for  a  saddle  thereon. 


would  convey  its  rider  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  remotest  part 
of  the  Globe  ;  the  second  had  the  power  of  depicting  upon  its 
surface  any  treason  which  threatened  the  person  <>v  kingdom  of 
Cambiiscan  ;  the  third  could  not  only  piece  armour,  vaunted  as 
impenetrable,  but  likewise  heal  the  very  wound  it  had  inflicted  ; 
while  the  fourth,  destined  for  Canace,  the  daughter  of  Cambuscan, 
endowed  her  during  the  time  she  wore  it  witli  a  knowledge  of  the 
virtues  of  plants,  and  the  language  of  birds. 

*  I  have  given  a  literal  translation  of  the  OOT.yM«'</,  but  have  not 
thought  it  worth  versifying,  and  1  have  struck  it  out  of  the  sub- 
sequent verses,  as  it  is  harsh,  unmusical  and  unmeauiug. 
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"  And  a  whip  of  snakes  I  saw  her  liokl, 
I  myself  was  present  Herr  Bald." 

Herr  Bald  wheels  ronnd  his  courser  gray, 
From  his  mother's  he  rides  enraged  away. 

Herr  Biild  rides  to  his  own  abode, 
Little  Kerstin  she  met  him  upon  the  road. 

"  Be  welcome  home,  Herr  Bald,  to  me, 
Long  have  I  been  a-waiting  thee." 

"  'Tis  false — thou  art  not  glad  to  see 
Tliy  husband — nor  I  to  look  on  thee." 

He  caught  her  straight  by  the  golden  hair, 
He  hurled  her  down  on  the  shingles  bare. 

"  Herr  Bald,  spare  me  for  love's  sweet  sake, 
For  I  have  my  dying  will  to  make  " 

Little  Kerstin  into  her  chamber  went, 
Herr  Bald  follows  with  false  intent. 

Herr  Bald  fastened  the  massive  door, — 
Both  stood  alone  on  the  marble  floor. 

"I  give  my  gray  steed  to  my  father  dear, 
And  him  he  shall  ride  to  my  lonely  bier. 

"  To  my  mother  my  silk-sewed  robe  T  leave, 
Oft  have  I  made  her  sigh  and  grieve. 

"  To  my  brother  I  give  my  gold  crown  red, 
I  know  he  will  weeji  when  he  sees  me  dead. 
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"  And  unto  my  dear  little  sisters  two, 

I  give  my  gold  shrines — now  pierce  me  through." 

Herr  Bald  unsheathed  his  gilded  blade, 
And  poor  little  Kerstin  in  death  he  laid. 

Then  unto  his  yeman  outspake  Herr  Bald, 
"  Quick  to  mine  ear  let  thy  mind  be  told." 

"  Oh,  saddle  thy  strongest  steed,  and  ride 
Where  the  thickest  woods  thy  head  can  hide." 

Herr  Bald  saddled  his  courser  gray, 
To  his  mother-in-law  he  rode  away. 

"  Oh  !  welcome  home,  Herr  Bald  to  me, 
And  how  may  thy  little  Kerstin  be  ]" 

"  Little  Kerstin  she  dwells  in  peace  and  bliss, 
I  think  her  soul  is  in  Heaven  by  this." 

"  Ha  ! — ha  !  I  see  by  thy  sword  blood-red, 
Thy  hand  has  struck  little  Kerstin  dead." 

Little  Kerstin  they  laid  on  a  bier  of  gold, 
And  to  it  in  chains  they  bound  HeiT  Bald. 

They  laid  her  then  in  the  earth  so  black, 
And  him  they  tied  on  the  gibbet  and  rack. 
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Eljj  ©too  .Sisters. 

"  Det  bodde  en  Konung  allt  uti  Engeland. 

There  dwelt  a  king  iu  England  old, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
Of  his  daughters  two  a  tale  is  told, 

JS^oio  hlooriis  the  forest  vjithfloioer  and  tree. 

And  the  sister  said  to  her  sister  fair, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"■  To  the  silver  strand  let  us  both  repair," 

Now  blooms  the  forest  with  floioer  and  tree. 

The  yoxmgest  was  bright  as  the  month  of  May, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
The  eldest  was  dark  as  a  winter's  day, 

Novj  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

First  walked  the  youngest  with  waving  hair, 

Thus  a  Utile  bird  sang  to  me. 
The  eldest  followed — Mse  heart  she  bare  ; — 

liow  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

And  when  on  the  silver  strand  they  stood, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me. 
She  thrust  her  sister  into  the  flood, 

Isow  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

But  the  Maiden  stretched  forth  her  snow-white  hand. 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  Oh  !  sister,  dear  sister,  oh  !  help  me  to  land," 

Now  blooms  the  forest  tvith  flower  and  tree. 
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"  And  sister,  dear  sister,  oh  !  help  me  to  land," 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  And  I  will  give  thee  my  red  gold  band," 

]!^ow  blooms  the  forest  uoith  flower  and  tree. 

"  Oh  !  mine  is  the  band  of  the  red  gold  ore," 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  But  God's  green  earth  thou  shalt  tread  no  more," 

Xoio  blooms  thejorest  with  flower  and  tree. 

"  Help  me,  dear  sister  !  while  still  I  breathe," 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  And  I  will  give  you  my  red  gold  wreath," 

iYow  blooms  the  forest  loith  flower  and  tree. 

*■'  Oh  !  mine  is  thy  wreath  of  the  red  gold  ore," 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  But  God's  green  earth  thou  shalt  tread  no  more," 

iVoMj  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

"  Once  again,  help  me  !  sister  mine," 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"And  my  bridegroom  to  thee  will  I  straight  resign," 

Now  blooms  the  forest  loith  flower  and  tree...  . 

"  I  will  not  help  thee  to  land,"  she  cried. 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 

"  And  Til  be  thy  bridegroom's  blooming  bride." 

Now  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

u  2 
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The  fishermen  rowed  iu  the  dark  midnight, 

Thus  a  Utile  bird  sang  to  me, 
To  the  watery  grave  of  this  Maiden  bright, 

Now  blooms  the  forest  ivith  flower  and  tree. 

Her  snowy  corpse  they  drew  to  land, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  vie, 
And  they  laid  it  gently  on  the  strand, 

Now  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

A  harper  along  the  way  who  strayed, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me. 
Of  the  Maiden's  body  a  wild  harp  made. 

Now  blooms  the  forest  loith  flower  and  tree. 

And  he  took  the  Maiden's  breast  so  white, 

Thm  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
That  the  soxmd  should  fill  all  with  strange  delight, 

Now  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 

ller  fingers  small  that  like  lilies  shine, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  vie, 
The  harper  made  into  pegs  so  fine, 

Now  blooms  the  forest  icith  Hower  and  tree. 

And  her  hair  that  was  curled  iu  star-bright  rings, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
The  harper  bound  in  his  harp  for  strings. 

Now  blooms  the  forest  with  flower  and  tree. 
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In  his  arms  he  raised  up  the  instrument, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  vie, 
And  into  the  hall  of  the  wedding  he  went. 

Now  blooms  the  forest  loith  flower  and  tree. 

The  harp  sent  its  music  far  and  wide, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
And  hear  what  the  harp  savs,  thou  false  bride, 

Sow  blooms  the  forest  ivifh  flower  and  tree. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the   minstrel's  hand, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  The  bride  she  w^ears  my  red  gold  band," 

Now  blooms  the  forest  vjith  flower  and  tree. 

The  next  was  a  tone  of  death-like  gloom, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
'•  The  bridegroom  is  my  dear  bridegroom," 

Now  blooms  the  forest  loith  flower  and  tree. 

At  the  third  stroke  the  sad  strings  cried, 

Thiis  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
"  My  sister  pushed  me  into  the  tide," 

Now  blooms  the- forest  tcith flower  and  tree. 

On  Sunday  the  gold-crowned  bride  was  gay, 

Thus  a  little  bird  sang  to  me, 
She  was  roasted  to  death  on  the  following  day, 

Now  blooms  the  forest  vnth  flower  and  tree. 
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"  Hen-  Malmsten  han  clromde  en  droin  om  en  natt." 

Sir  Malmsten  he  dreamed  of  sorrow  and  pain, 

brightly  white  the  lily  shines, 
That  the  heart  of  his  Ladye  love  burst  in  twain, 

He  muses  in  sadness  cmd  still  repines. 

Sir  Malmsten  he  summons  his  page  with  speed, — 
"  Get  up  and  saddle  my  good  gray  steed." 

They  saddled  his  good  gray  steed  in  haste, 
While  backward  and  forward  Sir  Malmsten  paced. 

To  the  rose-covered  gate  the  brave  Knight  rode, 
His  beautiful  Ladye  love's  fair  abode. 

Two  little  maidens  he  passed  on  the  waj, ' 
Yclothed  in  kirtles  of  scarlet  and  gi'ay. 

The  one  in  the  gray  kirtle  saw  him  and  sighed, — 
"  God  pity  you,  Knight,  on  your  sorrowful  ride." 

He  said  to  the  girl  in  the  kirtle  red, 
"  And  who  lies  sick,  or  who  lies  dead  V 

"  Oh  !  no  one  lies  sick,  and  none  lies  dead, 
But  Sir  Malmsten's  bride,  once  rosy  red." 

Sir  Malmsten  he  rode  to  his  Ladye  love's  door. 
The  corpse  in  the  coffin  lay  silent  before. 

Sir  Malmsten  leapt  down  from  his  steed,  and  raised 
The  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  silently  gazed. 
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His  five  gold  rings  from  his  fingers  he  gave, 

To  those  who  were  summoned  to  dig  the  dark  grave. 

"  Dig  ye  the  grave,  my  men,  long  and  deep. 
Here  with  my  Ladye  love  take  I  my  sleep." 

Sir  Malmsten  with  that  grew  pale  and  red  ; 

Brightly  white  the  lily  shines, 
He  stabbed  his  true  heart,  and  fell  down  dead. 

He  muses  no  lonr/er,  nor  still  rejnnes. 


Ivoub   iilhi  f  tlla. 

"  Hilla  lilla  sitteri  kammaren  sin." 

Proud  Hilla  Lilla  sits  in  her  chamber  small, 

None  hut  tite  Lord  God  knoweih  all  myvjoc, 

Adown  her  rosy  cheek  the  tears  of  crystal  fall. 
Alas  !  and  alas  !  he  to  vjhom  I  coidd  lament 
Is  cold  in  his  grave,  and  shall  hear  me  nevermoe. 

To  the  Queen  runs  a  messenger  and  tremulously  cries, 
Hilla  Lilla  she  acts  wildly  as  in  her  sleep  she  lies. 

Round  her  the  rich  Queen  her  regal  mantle  laced, 
And  to  proud  little  Hilla  she  wendeth  on  in  haste. 

The  Queen  stmck  Hilla  Lilla  on  the  cheek  so  bright, 
That  the  blood  spurted  out  on  the  curtains  of  white. 

"  Gracious  Queen,  oh  !  smite  me  not  hardly  on  the  face, 
For  I  am  a  King's  daughter  as  noble  as  vour  gi-ace. 
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Hilla  Lilla  pointed  to  the  coverlet  so  fine, — 

"  May  it  please  you,  my  good  Queen,  a  moment  to  recline. 

"  Gracious  Queen,  I  beg  of  thee  recline  thou  near, 
And  then  the  sad  story  of  my  woes  thou  shalt  hear. 

"  While  I  was  a-staying  in  the  Palace  of  my  sire. 

Ten  valiant  Knights  attended  me,  and  each  was  my  squire 

*'  My  father  dear,  he  reared  me  with  such  a  royal  care, 
Two  Knights  I  had  to  stand  behind  my  golden  chair. 

"  The  first  he  was  a  Duke,  and  Magnus  was  his  name  ; 
He  tempted  me  to  sully  my  fair  virgin  fame. 

"  The  second  was  a  Duke,  and  Hillebrand  by  name  ; 

A  monarch's  only  son  he  was,  from  England's  Isle  he  came. 

"  And,  oh!  it  was  with  him,  with  the  Duke  Hillebrand, 
That  foolish  Hilla  Lilla  left  her  own  native  land. 

"  Hillebrand,  he  saddled  (^uick  his  charger  gray, 
He  lifted  me  upon  it,  and  he  carried  me  away. 

"  We  came  into  a  thicket,  where  many  roses  smile, 
Duke  Hillebrand,  my  dear  love,  would  sleep  a  little  wliilc. 

"  He  slept  upon  my  bosom,  he  slept  upon  my  breast, — 
Sweet  and  sound  his  slumber,  and  sweet  and  sonnd  his  rest. 

"  Hillebrand,  love,  Hillebrand,  awaken  up  my  dear, 
My  father,  and  my  brothers  all,  ah  !  well-a  day  I  hear ; 

"  Hillebrand,  love,  Hillebrand,  arouse  thee  up  from  sleep, 
Through  the  forest  on  their  steeds  thy  fierce  pursuers  sweep. 
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"  Duke  Hillobrand  rose  up,  and  to  my  arms  ho  came, — 
*  0  dearest  Hilla  Lilla,  love,  name  not  my  name.*' 

"  He  rushed  into  the  first  troop,  like  heaven's  awful  fire ; 
My  brothers  six  he  slew,  my  brothers  and  their  sire. 

"  He  rushed  into  the  second,  like  a  lion  from  his  lair  ; 
There  was  my  youngest  brother,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair, — 

"  '  Oh,  sheathe    thy  sword,  dear  Hillebrand,  and  gentle 

mercy  hear, 
Slay  not  my  youngest  brother,  my  youngest  brother  dear.' 

"  And  hardly  had  I  spoken  the  fatal  mystic  word, 
Duke  Hillebrand  lay  bleeding  beneath  my  brother's  sword. 

"  Hillebrand  he  shook  at  me  his  terrible  blood-steel, 
An 'thou  icert  not  little  Hilla,  this  thou  shouldst  feel.' 

"  By  the  yellow  ringlets  my  brother  drags  mc  now. 
And  I  must  follow  like  a  slave  at  his  saddle  bow. 

"  And  nowhere  so  small  had  the  sharp  bushes  grown, 
That  they  pierced  not  thy  poor  Hilla  Lilla  to  the  bone  ; 

"  And  nowhere  was  there  a  shingle  or  a  stone, 

That  its  point  pierced  not  poor  Hilla  Lilla  to  the  bone ; 

"  And  nowhere  was  found  the  smallest  thorn  Icnown, 
That  it  pierced  not  thy  poor  Hilla  Lilla  to  the  bone. 


*  In  tlic  days  of  romance  and  magic,  to  "name  the  name'  of 
one  of  the  combatants  was  considered  a  fatal  omen. 
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"And  when  we  arrived  at  the  first  Palace  gate, 
Came  forth  my  mother  in  melancholy  state. 

"  Then  quoth  my  brother, '  We  shall  drown  this  little  dame.' 
But  my  mother  bade  him  sell  me,  and  spare  my  tender  frame. 

"  And  then,  alas  !  they  sold  me  for  a  little  silver  bell, 
That  hangs  still  at  Kirkcby,  with  sorrow  in  its  knell. 

"  At  the  very  first  peal  that  the  little  bell  gave, 

My  poor  mother's  heart  broke, — she  went  into  her  grave." 

With  that  proud  Hilla  Lilla  gave  a  soul-piercing  groan. 
And  she  fell  down  dead  on  the  cold  floor  of  stone. 

Cjje  l^inbtoDnH. 

"  Liudormen  rinner  sig  at  farstugan  in." 

Into  the  palace  the  Lindworm  fierce 

Wound  in  many  a  serpent  fold  ; 
And  the  Lindworm  sang  of  his  Ladye  love 

Beautifully  on  his  harp  of  gold. 

"  Rose-cheeked  Ladye,  will  you  with  mc 
Hence  away  to  the  blooming  grove  1 

Under  the  lindens  green  to  live, — 
I,  thy  lord — thou  my  Ladye  love." 

"  Xo,  Lindworm,  no, — I  cannot  with  thee ; 

Dark  indeed  were  my  fate  to  find. 
In  place  of  a  gallant  young  knightly  lord, 

A  Lindworm  fierce  in  heart  and  mind." 
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"  Rose-cheeked  Maid,  an'  thou  wilt  not  pledge 
Thy  troth  to  the  Lindworm  who  loves  thee  ; 

Give  me  but  one  kiss  from  thy  scarlet  lips, 
And  thou'lt  never  again  thy  poor  suitor  see." 

The  rose-cheeked  Maid  went  into  the  grove, 
The  Lindworm  followed  her  footsteps  fair  ; 

And  there  was  a  beautiful  silken  bed 
Standing  amidst  the  roses  there. 

The  rose-cheeked  Maiden  ran  and  ran, 

The  Lindworm  followed  her  footsteps  fleet ; 

He  caught  the  fair  Maid  in  his  serpent  coil, 
And  his  and  the  Maiden's  vid  lips  meet. 

0  wonder !  0  wonder  !  it  is  a  King's  sou, 

Shining  so  lovelily  like  star-gleam  ; 
0  wonder  !  0  wonder  !  thou  rose-cheeked  Ladye, 

Is  it  a  truth  or  some  faery  dream  1 

Then  the  Lindworm  fell  on  his  bended  knee, — 
"  Thank  God  that  I  be  once  more  a  man  ;" — 

And  the  rose  cheeked  Ladye  never  again 
From  that  princely  Knight  in  terror  ran. 


"  Delrio  tells  of  a  tailor  of  Basle,  who,  in  an  adventurous  mood, 
chose  to  descend  into  an  obscure  cavern  near  that  city.  After 
many  windings  he  came  to  an  iron  door,  through  which  he  passed 
into  a  splendid  chamber.  Here  he  found,  seated  upon  a  stately 
throne,  a  Lady,  whose  coimtenance  was  surprisingly  beautiful,  but 
whose  shape  terminated  in  a  dragon's  train.  Before  her  stood  a 
brazen  chest,  at  each  end  of  which  lay  couched  a  huge  ban  dog, 
that  rose  up,  as  if  to  tear  the  intruder  to  pieces.  The  Lady 
appeased  the  dogs,  and  opening  the  chest  displayed  an  immense 
treasure,    informing  the   tailor  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was 
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%\it  f  abn-  ol  tj)c  ijarj).* 

"  Ungersven  liau  gar  ock  leker  pa  garden." 

It  was  a  young  Lover  who  skilfully  played, 

In  the  window  above  sate  the  fair  weeping  Maid. 

Oh  !  why  dost  thou  weep, /air  lady  ? 

Sweet  Iieart,  why  sor rawest  thou? 

Art  Bad  for  the  saddle  1  art  sad  for  the  steed  1 
Art  sad  that  my  love  to  thy  fond  ear  I  plead  ? 


enchanted  by  her  stepdame,  but  should  recover  h5r  natural  shape 
on  being  kissed  thrice  by  a  mortal.  The  tailor  essayed  to  fultil 
the  conditions  of  the  adventure  ;  but  her  face  assumed  such  an 
altered,  wild,  and  grim  expression,  that  his  courage  failed,  and'  he 
was  fain  to  Hy  from  the  place.  A  kinsman  of  his,  some  years 
after,  penetrated  into  the  cavern,  with  the  purpose  of  repairing  a 
desperate  fortune  ;  but  finding  only  dead  men's  bones,  he  went 
mad,  and  died, 

*  A  ballad  of  East  Cothland,  wherein  Necken,  the  Water 
King,  giveth  back  the  Drowned  One,  for  that  her  Lover  playeth 
the  Harp  so  sweetly.  The  lament  of  the  Lady  for  the  hardness 
and  roughness  of  tlie  saddle,  will  appear  more  natural  when  we 
recollect  that  in  those  chivalrous  days  the  fair  sex  sat  astride  upon 
their  steeds  with  golden  shoe.<.  A  Danish  princess,  who  proposed 
to  introduce  a  carriage  into  Sweden,  was  met  with  an  universal 
outcry  against  so  outrageous  an  innovation. 

Vor  jeg  i  min  fader s  land 
Dafinkjeg  Karm  och  Koresvand  ; 
Deriill  svarade  de  Svenskc  frucr  : 
I  forer  hit  oss  inge  JudsJce  seder. 

Were  I  in  my  father's  land, 

A  car  I'd  have  and  driver  grand — 

The  Swedish  ladies  answered  thus. 

"  No  Jutland  mauueis  bring  to  us."— Syv.  ii.  21. 
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I  grieve  not  for  saddle,  I  grieve  not  for  steed, 

Nor  grieve  that  your  love  to  my  fond  car  you  plead. 

Art  sad  for  the  saddle  of  rugged  bull's  hide  1 
Art  sad  that  the  journey  is  distant  and  wide  ? 

I  grieve  not  for  hardness  of  rugged  bull's  hide, 
Nor  weep  for  the  jouniey  is  distant  and  wide. 

Art  sad  for  thy  father,  or  mother  so  old  ? 

Or  thy  brother,  or  sister  with  locks  of  pale  gold  1 

I  weep  not  for  father,  or  mother  so  old, 

Or  for  brother,  or  sister  with  locks  of  pale  gold. 

I  am  sad  that  those  tresses  of  sunlight  must  flow, 
And  be  tossed  in  the  stream  of  the  cold  Varnamoe. 

When  I  was  an  infant,  a  prophetess  said. 

That  I  should  be  drowned  on  the  day  that  I  wed. 

I  will  build  thee  a  bridge,  mighty,  massive,  and  great, 
Though  it  cost  every  mark  of  thy  husband's  estate. 

Twelve  Knights  for  thy  vanguard  before  thee  shall  ride, 
Twelve  Knights  in  the  rear,  and  twelve  Knights  on  each  side. 

They  mounted  the  bridge  in  their  gallant  array, 
But  the  golden-shod  little  steed  fell  on  the  way. 

The  golden-shod  little  steed  fell,  and  the  Bride 
Screamed  loud  as  she  fell  in  the  dark  rushing  tide. 

Then  quick  to  his  page  spake  the  Bridegroom  so  bold, 
"  Bring  speedily  hither  my  loved  harp  of  gold." 
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The  harp  it  was  brought,  and  the  first  note  it  gave, 
The  Nccken  rose  laughing  on  Varnamoe's  wave. 

He  struck  it  again,  but  so  sad  was  its  strain, 
The  Necken  rose  weeping  and  waihng  in  pain. 

"  Oh  !  hearken,  young  Bridegroom,  oh  !  hearken  to  me, 
I'll  give  thee  thy  Bride  for  thy  sad  melody. 

'•'  Shalt  have  her  again,  blushing  beauteously  red, 
Shalt  have  her  again,  for  thy  Bride  is  not  dead." 

Oh  !  lohy  dost  thou  wee]),  fair  lady  1 
Sweetheart,  why  sorrowest  thou  f 


%\k  Icclun 

"Necken  ban  gangar  pa  suohvitan  sand." 

The  Necken  he  walks  on  the  sea-strand  so  white. 
And  he  changes  his  shape  to  a  gallant  young  Knight. 

And  into  the  tailor's  house  quickly  he  hies. 
And  dons  him  in  robes  of  the  finest  blue  dyes. 

Then  the  Necken  goes  off  to  the  fair  isle  away, 
Where  the  lovely  young  villagers  dance  all  the  day. 

He  joins  in  the  dance,  and  so  gracefully  moves. 
Every  maid  as  she  looks   on  hi-m  feels  that  she  lovos 
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And  the  Ncckcn  he  takes  up  the  shining  gold  band, 
It  becometh  so  sweetly  this  fair  Maiden's  hand. 

"  And  hearken,  fair  Maid,  what  I  say  unto  thee, 

In  the  churchyard  next  Sunday  our  marriage  shall  be." 

Away  to  the  church  doth  the  fair  Maiden  ride. 
And  Hollfast  the  driver  he  sate  by  her  side. 

The  bridle  was  silk,  and  the  shafts  were  of  gold, 
And  Hollfast  the  driver  was  skilful  and  bold. 

The  Maid  in  her  white  wedding  garments  is  clothed, 
And  she  enters  the  Church,  and  she  meets  her  Betrothed. 

The  Necken  along  to  the  church  tower  rode  he. 
And  he  fastened  his  reins  to  the  ancient  church  ke3\ 

And  the  Necken  passed  down  through  the  old  pillared  aisles. 
And  the  fair  Maiden  met  him  with  tears  and  with  smiles. 

The  Priest  at  the  altar,  with  smooth  solemn  brow, 
Marks  the  air  of  the  Stranger,  "  Sir  Knight,  who  art  thou? 

"  Where  wert  thou  begotten,  and  where  wert  thou  born  1 
Whence  came  the  bright  robes  that  thy  figure  adorn  V 

"  And  I  was  begotten,  and  born  too,"  quoth  he, 
"  And  mine,  only  mine,  are  the  robes  that  you  see." 

Away  to  their  homes  are  the  villagers  gone. 

The  Bride  with  the  Bridegroom  rcmaineth  alone. 

"  Thy  father,  thy  mother,  thy  brothers,  thy  friends, 
Where  be  they? — I  fear  what  this  silence  portends." 
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"  My  father  and  mother  the  blue  billows  be, 

And  my  friends  are  the  wild  sedge  that  grows  by  the  sea." 

"  0  God !  must  I  dwell  in  the  wild  waves  below, 
While  the  blithe-hearted  fishermen  over  us  row  f 

"  Yes,  yes,  in  the  billows  so  cold  aiid  so  pale, 
While  the  seamen  so  joyously  over  us  sail." 

The  Necken  took  hold  of  her  sweet  yellow  hair, 
He  bound  to  his  saddle  the  Maiden  so  fair. 

And  wildly  she  shrieked,  and  the  heart-broken  wail 
Was  borne  o'er  the  land  on  the  wings  of  the  gale. 

They  sought  the  young  Maid  on  the  highways  all  round, 
And  nought  but  her  gold-buckled  sandals  they  found. 

They  sought  the  fair  Maid  in  the  waterfall  dark, 
They  found  her  a  corpse,  pallid,  withered,  and  stark. 


3ix  ^apus  an&  t^t  ^jca-MUf^. 

"  Det  var  Ba  tidigt  en  Sondagsmorgen." 

It  fell  on  a  Sunday  morning's  dawn, 

Ere  the  larks  to  Heaven  were  winging, 
A  young  man  slept  on  a  sea-beat  lawn, 
And  he  heard  the  Mermaid  singing  : — 

"  Magnus,  yoting  Magnus,  listen  to  me, 
I  bring  thee  gifts  from  the  silver  sea, 
1  court  thee  to  plunge  in  the  emerald  waves, 
And  1000  me  for  aye  in  its  crystal  caves. 
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*'  And  I  will  give  tlicc  a  laaiitle  fine 

As  ever  wore  knight  on  his  shoulder, 
Whose  scarlet  woof  like  the  sun  shall  shine, 

And  dazzle  the  rash  beholder. 

**  And  I  will  give  tliee  a  sword  of  might, 
With  a  scabbard  aad  rings  all  golden, 

As  oft  as  you  wield  it  in  feud  or  fight, 
The  triumph  by  thee  shall  be  holden. 

*'  And  a  new  mill-house  I  will  give  to  thee, 

With  mill-stoues  working  for  ever  ; 
They  turn  on  the  ground  as  light  and  free 

As  those  in  the  running  river." 

*'  If  thou  wert  a  Christian  maiden  mild, 
I'd  pledge  thee  my  troth  by  the  fountain  ; 

But  thou  art  a  Sea- Witch,  wicked  and  wild — 
And  hence  to  thv  wave-washed  mountaiij^" 

Sir  ^Magnus  he  wheeled  his  steed  around,' 
But  the  Mermaid  rose  up  and  stayed  him  ; 

Her  hand  in  the  bridle  and  bit  she  w^id, 
And  to  tarry  awhile  she  prayed  him. 

And  had  not  high  Heaven  willed  it  so. 
That  the  cock  at  that  moment  chanted. 

With  the  Mermaid  wild  the  Knight  should  ixo. 
And  her  heart's  desire  were  granted. 

MagnuK,  youwj  Magnus,  listen  to  me, 
I  bring  thee  gifts  from  the  silver  sea, 
I  court  thee  to  plunge  in  the  emerald  waves, 
And  woo  me  for  aye  in  its  crystal  caves. 
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<Sii-  iollun  anb  fittlc  llcrstiir. 

"Och  drottningen  ville  sina  taruor  lara." 

Aud  the  Queen  called  her  maidens,  and  thus  to  them  did  siiy ; 

He  pi^omised  vie  roses — ah  !  poor  Maid. 
"  Guard  ye  well  your  honour,  guard  it  well,  I  pray. 

With  the  others  that  slept  in  the  evening  he  played. 

"  Sir  Holkin  he  allured  me  ;  persuading  me  this  year. 
That  I  my  faith  would  plight  him,  and  false  he  is,  I  fear." 

"  And  has  stout  Sir  Holkin  allured  thee  then  this  year  1 
Girl,  thou  shalt  no  longer  pollute  my  palace  here." 

*'  And  oh  !  that  I  coidd  find  but  one  true  and  faithful  friend. 
To  Sir  Holkin  in  the  evening  a  message  I  would  send." 

Then  out  spake  a  false  Maid,  all  in  a  kirtle  blue  ; 
"  And  if  no  other  do  it,  thy  bidding  will  I  do." 

And  out  spake  a  false  Maid,  in  kirtle  white  as  snow  ; 
"  And  if  no  other  goeth,  most  willingly  I'll  go." 

And  out  spake  a  third  Maid,  false  as  she  was  fair ; 
"  And  if  no  other  bear  it,  thy  message  will  I  bear." 

And  when  this  false  fair  Maid  came  to  Holkin's  door. 
Sir  Holkin  himself  she  saw  standing  it  before. 

"  Little  Kerstin  she  hath  sent  me  to  come  to  thee  and  say, 
Ride  over  in  the  evening,  and  prithee  not  delay. 
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*'  She  hatli  borne  to  thee  a  daughter  so  lusty  and  so  big, 
And  bhicker  than  the  bhickest  earth  the  stout  mhiers  ditr." 

**  And  let  it  be  as  black,  as  black  as  it  can  be. 
The  more  ruddy  gold  shall  Kerstin  have  from  me. 

"  And  give  to  her  this  wine-flask,  and  when  her  cares  annoy, 
Let  her  drink  it  to  the  dregs,  and  it  will  bring  her  joy. 

"  And  bid  her  that  she  fling  the  blue  bolsters  on  the  floor, 
For  on  softest  down  beds  she  shall  slumber  evermore. 

"  And  bid  her  that  she  fling  out  the  tallow  candles  all, 
The  whitest  of  wax-lights  henceforth  shall  grace  her  hall. 

"  Bid  her  neither  sorrow,  nor  shed  the  salt  tear  ; 
To-moiTOW  I  will  ride  to  her,  for  she  is  mine  own  dear." 

To  the  sea-strand  the  false  Maid  went,  and  drank  out  tlie  wine, 
She  filled  the  Knight's  flask  full  with  the  saltest  of  brine. 

"  From  thy  true  Knight,  Sir  Holkin,  this  water-flask  I  bear, 
He  says  that  you  may  drink  it  when  sick  and  sore  with  care. 

*'  He  tells  you  to  fling  out  the  blue  bolsters  on  the  floor, 
For  on  sticks  and  on  straw  you  shall  slumber  evermore. 

"  He  bids  you  to  fling  out  the  tallow  lights,  and  sit 
Henceforth,  for  all  your  life,  in  a  dark  and  dismal  pit. 

"  He  bids  you  sit  in  sorrow,  and  shed  the  salt  tear. 

He  never  more  will  ride  to  you,  nor  ever  more  come  here.'' 

"And  oh  !  that  I  had  but  a  silver-bladed  kuifo, 

And  with  mine  own  hand  I  would  rid  me  of  this  life." 
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"  Easy  sooth  it  were  to  get  a  silver-bladed  knife, 
But  I  will  have  no  hand  in  the  taking  of  thy  life." 

Then  little  Kerstin  kisses  her  babe's  cheeks  white  ; 
"  And  oh  !  thou  shalt  lose  thy  mother  dear  to-night." 

The  true  Knight,  Sir  Holkin,  not  far  was  he  away, 
And  he  heard  little  Kerstin  this  gloomy  promise  say. 

Then  little  Kerstin  turned  her  unto  the  damp  wall  ; 
Sir  Holkin  he  stood  peeping  in,  and  heard  and  saw  it  all. 

"And  0  little  Kerstin,  oh  !  turn  not  thus  from  me, 

For  I  am  thine  own  true  Knight,  and  ne'er  will  part  from  thee. 

"  The  false  maid  shall  be  buried  alive  this  very  day, 
Who  wished  the  blood  of  innocence  like  thhie  to  betray." 


Och  Jiingfrun  hon  gangar  i  roseri'Iehind. 

And  the  Maiden  she  walks  where  the  red  roses  blow, 
There  sees  she  a  linden  most  beauteously  grow. 

Oh  !  there's  no  one  to  cure  me  of  sadness. 

"  Here  standest  thou,  linden  tree,  blooming  and  fair, 

With  the  gold-gloaming  leaves  which  thy  brigiit  branches  bear." 
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"  Ah,  maiden,  sweet  maiden,  why  praise  ye  me  so  1 
For  thou  art  most  happy,  while  I  am  in  woe. 

"  To-morrow  come  suitors  to  claim  thy  white  hand ; 
To-morrow  come  woodmen  my  life  to  demand. 

"  They  will  hew  me  to  pieces  to  make  them  a  stairs 
To  the  altar  where  sinners  gasp  sorrowful  prayers. 

"  They  will  hew  me  to  pieces  to  make  them  a  shrine, 
Where  penitents  kneeling  seek  mercy  benign." 

"  0  linden,  dear  linden,  and  since  thou  canst  speak, 

Is  there  none  on  this  broad  earth  whose  aid  thou  wouldst  seek  V 

"  Oh  !  there's  none  on  this  broad  earth  whose  aid  I  could  seek, 
But  King  Magnus,  with  whom  I  can  ne'er  hope  to  speak." 

And  the  maiden  sat  down  and  a  letter  she  penned, 
"  Oh  !  had  I  to  bear  it  some  trust-worthy  friend  !  " 

AVhen  straight  there  came  flying  a  falcon  so  gray, 
"  To  the  halls  of  King  Magnus  I'll  bear  it  to  day." 

Then  away  with  the  letter  the  gray  falcon  flew, 
Till  the  halls  of  King  Magnus  rose  up  on  his  view. 

Then  the  King  took  the  letter  and  hastily  read, 
And  his  cheeks  grew  as  pale  and  as  cold  as  the  dead. 

Then  outspake  King  Magnus — "  Up,  saddle  my  steed. 
With  the  gray  flowing  mane  and  the  fetlocks  of  speed. 

"  The  red-coated  courser,  quick  saddle  for  me, 
Away,  and  away  till  my  true  love  is  free." 
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King  Magiuis  leaped  up  on  his  courser  so  red, 
And  fleeter  by  far  than  tlie  ftilcon  he  fled. 

King  Magnus  he  came,  and  he  fell  on  his  knee, 
And  kissed  the  young  maid  in  the  fixir  linden  tree. 

King  Magnus  knelt  down  at  the  bright  maiden's  foot. 
And  he  kissed  her  again  in  the  linden  tree's  root. 

Then  the  King  to  his  heart  the  fair  linden  tree  pressed, 
And  a  Virgin  most  beautiful  blushed  on  his  breast. 

The  King  raised  the  Virgin  upon  his  gray  steed, 
And  bore  her  away  to  his  Castle  with  spe'ed. 

And  she  sat  in  her  state  on  the  knee  of  the  King, 
With  a  crown  of  red  gold  and  a  gold  wedding  ring. 


%mu,  t[)c  lliibcn. 

o      . 

Herr  Tune  ban  var  en  sa  viser  man. 

Sir  Time  was  a  wise  man,  and  lie  gave  his  daughter's  hand 
To  a  noble  Knight  who  bore  her  away  to  his  own  land. 

On  the  fair  morn  of  Sunday  she  stood  a  bride  so  gay, 
On  the  cold  dawn  of  Monday  in  iron  chains  she  lay. 

From  her  iron-latticed  dungeon  little  Christel  she  peered  out, 
And  she  sees  Raven  lUme  flying  mournfully  about. 
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"  And  hear,  0  Raven  Rune,  the  boon  I  beg  of  thee, 

Wouldst  thou  fly  from  this  dark  place  to  my  own  land  for  me  f 

"  My  young  are  in  their  nest,  and  their  nest  is  in  this  wood, 
And  how  should  I  leave  them  withouten  care  or  food  V 

"  Thy  young  ones,  Raven  Rune,  they  shall  lie  upon  my  breast, 
And  they  shall  feed  as  heartily  as  if  in  their  own  nest." 

Then  away  to  the  Ladye's  land  the  Raven  Rune  flew, 
And  she  saw  Sir  Tune  walking  in  the  rose-avenue. 

"And  hear  me,  Sir  Tune,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Thy  daughter  is  a  prisoner — I  heard  her  sadly  wail." 

"  Oh  !  welcome,  Raven  Rune,  dear  Raven  Rung  mine, 
For  thee  I  have  already  mixed  the  madder  and  the  wine." 

"  I  have  no  wish,  Sir  Knight,  to  drink  thy  madder  and  thy  wine, 
But  rye-bread  thou  shalt  give  me  for  those  young  ones  of  mine." 

They  grind  rye  with  water,  and  they  grind  it  with  wind — 
"  Now  take,  0  Raven  Rune,  what  gratifies  thy  mind." 

Sir  Tune,  like  a  l)old  Knight,  then  marches  to  the  stall. 
And  he  looks  from  right  to  left  on  his  mighty  chargers  all. 

He  views  well  the  brown  and  gray  that  stood  beside  the  rack, 
But  he  places  the  gold  saddle  on  his  stout  steed  Blak. 

Sir  Tune  travels  onward  to  the  cruel  Erl's  door, 

Not  a  soul  can  he  see  standing  the  mighty  gates  before. 

But  his  dun  steed  Blak  gave  so  terrible  a  neigh. 

That  the  great  walls  trembled  with  horror  and  dismnv. 
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xVnd  big  and  small,  and  young  and  old,  they  all  came  out, 
And  the  proud  Erl  he  wondered  at  such  a  rabble  rout. 

"  And  hear  me,  0  rich  Erl,  and  give  me  answer  straight — 
How  fares  my  little  Christel  1  Why  comes  she  not  in  state  'i " 

''  Little  Christel,  0  Sir  Tune,  this  day  I  have  not  seen, 

She  hath  lain  locked  in  iron  gyves  and  bonds  since  yestereen." 

Sir  Tune  smote  his  hands,  and  he  went  within  the  bower, 
And  he  shook  off  the  chains  from  that  fair  tremblin"-  flower. 

And  the  dun  steed  Blak,  with  his  left  leg  stamps. 

And  dashes  in  ten  thousand  bits  the  hoiTid  iron  cramps. 

Now  hear,  thou  haughty  Erl,  now  hear  me  question  thee, 
"What  is  It  that  thou  hast  to  sav  1 — What  fault  to  find  with  me  1" 

"And  tell  me  what  it  was  that  I  gave  your  father  okU" — 
"A  lightning-footed  horse,  with  a  saddle  of  red  gold." 

"And  tell  me  what  it  was  your  motlier  had  from  me  ] " — 
"  Two  girdles  of  red  gold,  and  a  cap  most  fair  to  see." 

"And  tell  me  what  it  was  that  I  to  yom-  brother  gave?" — 
"  A  swift-keeled  ship,  witli  oars  to  cut  the  wave." 

"  And  tell  me  what  it  was  that  I  to  your  sister  sent  V 
"  Two  caskets  of  rich  gold  with  rare  embellis'hment." 

"  Of  the  purest  spun  gold  was  the  first  casket  full, 

And  the  second  it  was  heaped  with  the  finest  sheep's  wool." 

*'  What  fault  have  you  to  find  then  1  or  what  can  you  complain' 
That  cruelly  you  gave  me  up  to  dungeon,  gyve,  and  chain." 
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"  This  fault  I  find  -nitli  tliee,"  the  proud  Erl  rcj)lied, 
"  Thou  wert  not  a  maid  when  I  had  thee  for  my  bride." 

"  As  God  may  shield  me  from  suffering  and  woe, 
Unto  thy  bed  I  came  a  virgin  pure  as  snow." 

Then  the  boldknight,Sir  Tune,he  swung  his  hat  withmight, 
And  he  wish'd  the  rich  Erl  many  a  pleasant  niglit. 

And  he  placed  his  little  Christel  on  the  good  steed  Blak, 
And  to  her  ancient  home  carried  little  Christel  back. 


SJitg  InlUvskom. 

Du  stig  nu  sa  vackert  till  sadel  ach  hiist. 

Oh  !  come  down  quick  from  the  saddle  and  steed, 
No  noise  let  your  spurs  of  red  gold  make, 

And  over  the  bridge  young  Hillerstrom  speed  ! 
And  let  not  the  saddle-girth  break, 

/;*  summer  time. 

And  when  to  the  Garden  of  Koses  he  came, 
Where  often  and  often  had  wandered  he, 

The  maiden's  six  brothei-s  found  Hillerstrom, 
And  he  must  their  prisoner  be. 

"  Good  day,  good  day,  young  Hillerstrom, 
And  where  so  early  hast  thou  been  V 

"  From  the  wild  forest  where  I  hunted  the  game, 
I  have  come  to  this  garden  greeu." 
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"  Where  is  thy  falcon,  and  where  is  thy  hound  ? 

And  where  thy  game  as  thou  dost  pretend  ?" 
"  As  sure  as  I  stand  on  this  green  ground, 

I  have  given  them  to  a  friend." 

Hillerstrom  draws  out  his  gilded  sword, 
That  shone  in  the  morning  sun  so  red, 

And  he  smote  the  brothers  down  on  the  sward, 
The  six  lay  cold  and  dead. 

Hillerstrom  mounts  his  steed  of  gray, 
And  fleet  and  fleet  as  the  archer's  dart, 

To  his  Ladye's  palace  he  rides  away,   - 
"  How  fares  it  with  thee,  sweet-heart  ]" 

"  Hear  what  I  tell  to  thee,  Ladye  bright, 

Lament  not  thou,  nor  sadly  weep, 
Tliy  brothers  six  I  have  slain  in  figlit, 

They  lie  in  their  mortal  sleep." 

"My  brothers  six  if  thy  hand  hath  slain. 
And  if  they  lie  in  their  mortal  sleep. 

Sweet  love,  for  thy  sake,  shall  I  never  complain, 
Lament  nor  sadly  weep." 

In  summer  time. 
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So  die  bluomen  ilz  dem  grase  dringent. 

When  the  flowers  spring  in  beauty  from  meadow  and  lawn, 

As  if  they  were  greeting  the  lusty  young  Sun, 

And  the  wild  summer  birds  of  the  forest  so  green. 
Sing  sweetly  and  cheerfully  in  the  May  dawn, 

As  through  the  blithe  notes  of  their  music  they  run  ; — 
When  earth  seems  like  Paradise,  tell  me  what  scene 
Of  enchantment  or  beauty  can  match  such  a  sight  ] 
Oh  !  yes,  there  is  one,  more  delicious  and  bright, 

More  dear  to  my  eyes,  and  more  sparklingly  fair. 
Which,  the  oftener  I  see  it,  wears  some  newer  light. 

With  whose  magic  no  sunshine  or  rose  can  compare. 


*  An  old  Minnesinger,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century; — his  name  signifies  Pa-tcua  Volucram.  In  l'22She  became  a 
Crusader,  and  fought  bravely  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  buried  at 
Wiirzburg,  in  the  Cathedral,  and  over  his  tomb  the  following  inscription 
was  placed — 

Pascua  qui  vtlucrum  virus  Wahhere  fuisti, 
Qui  flos  eloquii,  qui  Pal/adis  os  vbiisti, 
Ergo  quod  aureolam  prubitas  tua  posset  habere 
Qui  Uyit.  hie  dicat  "  Beus  istius  miserere." 
"  In  a  manuscript  chronicle,  however,"  says  Uhland,  "is  preserved  a 
charming  legend,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows.     Walther  was 
buried  in  the  alley  of  the  New  Minister,  that  is  called  the  Lorenzgarten, 
beneath  a  tree.     In  his  will  he  ordered  that  on  his  tomb-stone  corn  and 
water  should  be  placed  to  feed  the  birds  ;  and,  as  is  still  to  be  seen,  he 
caused  four  holes  to  be  made  in  the  stone  beneath  which  he  is  buried, 
for  holding  the  daily  food.     Matilda,  the  mother  of  Otto  I.  (Pertz,  Vol. 
V.  740),  "non  solum  pauperibus  verum  etiam  avibns  victum  subminis- 
trabat."  Also  in  Vila  Mathildis  (Pertz.  Vol.  VI.  294),  "nee  etiam  oblita 
est  volucnim  pestivo  temuore  in  arboribusresonantium,priiocipiensmini- 
stris  sub  arbores  proicere  micas  panis."  In  Norway  itis  still  the  custom 
to  give  corn  to  the  sparrows  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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Let  a  noble  young  damsel,  most  beauteous  and  chaste, 
Dressed  iu  elegant  neatness,  and  stately  in  style, 
For  i^astime  amid  the  gay  landscajje  appear  ; 

Her  form  of  perfection  with  majesty  graced — 

As  round  her  she  looks,  mark  the  light  of  her  smile, 
Like  the  sun  shedding  light  o'er  the  stars  of  our  sphei-e- 

Oh  !  what  are  the  wonders  or  splendours  of  May, 

Its  roses,  its  lilies,  its  sun-flashing  ray  ; 

AVhat  charm  do  they  own  that  covild  equal  one  glance 
That  falls  from  those  eyes  in  so  winning  a  way 

As  you  see  her  amid  her  companions  advance  ? 

And  now  if  the  truth  of  my  words  you  would  prove, 
To  the  beautiful  realm  of  young  May  let  us  go — 
He  is  here — he  is  here,  in  his  beautiful  dress. 

Look  on  hint,  and  on  woman,  apparalled  by  love. 
And  tell  me  which  glows  with  the  rosiest  glow  ? 
Or  can  sunshine  a  tithe  of  her  beauties  express? 

Oh  !  would  that  kind  Providence  gave  me  my  choice, 

How  my  soul  would  exult,  how  my  heart  would  rejoice ; 

The  Sun  should  grow  cold,  or  the  stars  leave  the  pole, 
Ere  for  May  or  his  splendour  I  gave  in  my  voice. 

Or  deserted  fair  woman,  the  May  of  my  soul. 
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©be  |iIjiintom  ,5Ijip. 

INGEMANN. 
Skjren  Gunliikl  stander  paa  Dtekke. 

Fair  Gunliild  stands  on  the  galley's  deck, 
And  looks  on  the  calm  black  sea, 

She  sees  where  the  pale  moon  min-ors  itself, 
'!Mid  the  small  stars  tremulously. 

She  sees  both  the  moon  and  the  starry  lights. 

On  the  waves  so  sweetly  smile. 
While  the  galley  glides  softly,  like  a  snake, 

To  Britain's  distant  isle. 

Thither  long  since  in  his  dark-prowed  ship, 
The  little  Maid's  love  had  sailed  ; 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  as  she  stood  alone, 
That  day  she  wildly  wailed. 

He  promised  letters  of  love  to  send, 

And  soon  to  come  back  again  ; 
But  no  letters  of  love  did  he  ever  send, 

Nor  did  he  come  back  aj-ain. 


"O^ 


Fair  Gunhild — alas  !  she  could  not  rest. 

Her  heart  beat  wild  with  fright. 
And  she  went  from  her  father's  and  mother's  house, 

All  in  the  murky  night. 
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And  the  galley's  deck  did  she  straight  ascend, 

Her  dear  betrothed  to  find  ; 
AVhether  he  lay  in  a  far-off  land, 

Or  was  rocked  by  sea  and  wind  ! 

Fair  Gunhild  was  tossed  about  three  days. 

All  on  the  wild  white  wave, 
But  on  the  third  night  of  moon  and  stars, 

The  sea  grew  still  as  a  grave. 

And  the  Maiden  stood  on  the  galley's  deck,  " 
And  looked  on  the  calm  black  sea, 

And  she  saw  the  pale  moon  mirror  itself, 
'Mid  the  small  stars  tremulously. 

The  crew  were  lulled  in  their  slumber  calm, 
The  helmsman  bowed  in  sleep, 

While  silently  in  her  robes  of  white. 
The  Maid  looked  over  the  deep. 

Then  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  rose 

A  wild  and  shadowy  ship, 
And  slow  and  weird-like  over  the  wavas 

She  saw  the  strange  thing  skip. 

The  ghost-like  sails  were  rent  in  twain, 
By  the  board  the  mast  had  gone  ; 

She  could  not  sail,  but  like  a  wreck 
She  dreamily  floated  on. 
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And  all  on  board  was  still  as  death  ; 

She  moved  without  life  or  sign  ; 
The  crew  were  flickering  human  shapes, 

Like  mists  in  the  pale  moonshine. 

Now  struck  the  wreck  the  galley's  side, 

But  none  could  hear  or  see, 
But  the  Maid  who  saw  from  the  lonely  deck 

The  stars  shine  tremulously. 

Tlien  a  whisper  came  :  "  0  foir  Gunhild  ! 

Thy  love  thou  fain  would'st  find  ; 
He  does  not  sleep  in  a  foreign  land, 

But  is  rocked  by  the  sea  and  wind. 

"  And  cold  and  lone  is  his  watery  grave, 

Down  in  the  deep  sea  laid  ; 
And  thus,  alas  !  must  thine  own  One  dwell. 

Apart  from  his  plighted  Maid." 

"  Full  well  did  I  know  thy  gentle  voice, 

0  thou  in  thy  sea  grave  laid  ! 
And,  oh  !  no  more  shall  mine  own  love  dwell 

Apart  from  his  plighted  Maid." 

"  No — Gunhild,  no,  thou  art  yet  too  young, 

And  thou  must  remain  behind  ; 
I  will  not  weep,  and  I  will  not  sigh, 

When  pleasure  gilds  thy  mind. 
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"  Thoii  hast  plighted  to  me  thy  vow  aud  oath, 
I  give  thee  back  oath  and  vow  ; — 

Now  since  I  am  rocked  in  my  ocean  grave, 
Another  love  choose  thou." 


"  I  will  be  thy  dear  and  faithful  wife, 

My  oath  I  still  must  hold  ; 
And  is  there  not  room  for  both  of  us. 

Dear  love,  in  thy  grave  so  cold  !" 

"  The  wild  wide  sea  for  many  hath  room, 

But  dark  are  its  depths  of  woe  ; 
"When  the  bright  sun  shineth  above  in  the  sky. 

We  slumber  still  below. 

"  And  only,  alas  I  in  the  midnight  hour, 
When  the  cold  pale  moonbeams  fleck 

The  sea,  can  we  rise  from  our  dreamy  sleep. 
And  float  on  our  shadowy  wreck." 

"  Let  the  bright  sun  shine  above  in  the  sky, 
I'll  sleep  in  thy  dear  loved  breast ; 

And  there,  forgetting  the  ills  of  life, 
Will  I  take  my  gentle  rest. 

"  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  my  own  dear  love, 

Thy  plighted  virgin  take  : 
And  I  will  dwell  in  thine  ocean  grave 

Witli  thee,  for  love's  sweet  sake. 
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**  And  only,  love,  in  the  midnight  hour, 

When  the  moon  and  star-beams  flock 
The  waves,  shall  we  rise  from  oiir  gentle  sleep, 

And  float  on  our  shadowy  wreck." 

Then  she  gave  the  Dead  her  lily-white  hand — 

"  Fair  Gunhild  be  not  shy  ; 
Quick,  quick,  dear  love,  the  morning  breaks 

Aloft  in  the  dappled  sky." 

The  Maiden  descended  down  on  the  wreck, 

It  drifted  away  again  ; 
And  the  galley's  crew  woke  up  in  fear, — 

The  Dead  Ship  began  to  wain. 

Pale  and  cold  stood  the  galley's  crew, — 

Gazing  like  maddened  men  ; 
They  raised  a  prayer  to  God  in  heaven — 

The  Dead  Ship  vanished  then. 

■j»:oo 


INGEJIAXN. 
"  Sadl  op  min  Ganger  !  slib  mit  Sveerd." 

"Saddle  straight  my  charger — whet  well  my  sword, 

Go,  boy,  and  fetch  me  my  lance ; 

The  saint's  crown  incites  me  against  the  Paynim  horde. 

Through  the  blood-stream  of  fight  to  advance." 

Thus  to  his  vassals  bold  spake  the  fierce  Wild  Kniglit 

In  his  coat  of  black  armour  terriblv  bcdi<rht. 

And  lie  vaulted  on  his  black  steed  i)nMi(I, 

Wliil.'  liis  Luioc  and  liis  swonl  clanged  loud. 
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After  the  Knight  five  men-at-arms  rode, 

Clothed  in  their  harness  red; 
A  stout  red  war-horse  each  of  them  bestrode,       -    c 

They  followed  as  the  Wild  Knight  led. 
Shouts  and  loud  hurraws  of  slaughter  wide  they  sent, 
And  away  to  tlie  land  of  the  Sarazin  they  went ; 
And  they  burned,  they  robbed,  and  they  slew. 
All  they  met  their  wild  path  through. 

Once  they  fell  in,  all  in  the  morning  gray, 

With  a  wandering  gladsome  throng. 
Who  peacefully  from  village  to  village  held  their  way, 

With  their  herds,  and  pipes,  and  song.- 
With  shouts  and  loud  hurraws  of  carnage  rushedth^e  Knight, 
With  his  stout  men-at-arms  he  tram})led  them  in  fight ; 
And  dismal  were  their  shrieks  in  the  air — 
"  Oh  !  spare  us,  0  Christian,  spare  !" 

There  came  to  them  a  Man  in  armour  like  the  siiow, 

On  a  white  steed  rode  he  along  ; 
With  gentleness  and  goodness  his  mild  eyes  glow, 

And  he  prays' for  the  wandering  throng  : 
"  And,  0  Sir  Knight,  spare  the  weaponless  this  day — 
They  are  men — they  are  innocent ;  oh  spare,  oh  stay  !" 
But  the  men-at-arms  ruthlessly  slew. 
And  away  the  White  Man  flew. 

"  Cut    them  down,"   cries  the  Knight,    "  with  battle-axe 
and  sword, 

To  Hell's  hot  flames  let  them  go  ; 
They  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  our  blessed  Lord  ; 

Let  the  blood  of  the  Heathen  flow  !" 
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Terribly  tlieir  swords  descended  stroke  on  stroke, 
With  death  groans  and  wild  shouts  the  forest  echoes  woke 

And  they  went  on  their  way  covered  o'er 

With  battle-dust  and  hot  red  gore. 

A  silk-clothed  and  fiery-eyed  fierce  Turkish  band, 

Dashed  at  them  now  with  a  yell, 
And  dreadful  was  the  rattle  of  brand  on  brand, 

And  the  dead  on  the  dead  they  fell. 
But  the  Mussulmen  they  drooped,  the  Mussulmen  ga-veway, 
Wearied  and  terrified  in  such  a  bloody  fray. 

And  the  Wild  Knight  he  lay  on  the  ground. 
Wounded  and  senseless,  in  a  swound. 

Wounded  and  senseless  the  Wild  Knight  he  lay, 

So  heavily  his  black  armour  weighed, 
Till  at  lengtli,  at  the  last  parting  blushes  of  the  day, 

There  came  to  him  a  Turkish  Maid, 
"  0,  wicked  Christian  man,  thy  wounds  fast  bleed, 
And  yet  I  cannot  hate  thee,  pining  in  tliy  need  ; 
]\Iay  thy  God  all  thy  crimes  forgive  ! 
But  /  will  assist  thee  to  live," 

Gently,  then,  and  tenderly  the  Wild  Knight  she  raised^ 

And  she  bound  up  his  wounds  with  care ; 
But  while  she  thus  tended  him  the  Wild  Knight  gazed 

On  the  Maiden  mild  and  fair. 
And  his  hot  blood  burned  in  iiis  breast  and  veins, 
And  rudely  to  his  breast  he  the  young  Maid  strains ; 
She  fell  at  his  feet  in  despair  : 
"  Oh,  spare  me,  0  Christian  spare  '." 
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Then  again  came  the  Man  in  armour  like  the  snow, 

On  his  white  steed  riding  along, — 
"  Be  not  ungrateful,  and  work  not  woe, 

And  do  to  the  Maid  no  wrong  ; 
If  innocency's  prayer  thy  heart  will  not  hear, 
Vengeance,  and  red  vengeance,  expect  and  fear  ! — " 
But  the  Wild  Knight  murmured  and  swore, 
And  the  White  Man  vanished  as  before. 

-'  Hence,  pious  prater  !"  was  the  Wild  Knight's  word, 

"  Is  she  not  a  Heathen  slave  ? 
She  disbelieves  in  Christ,  our  own  blessed  Lord, 

Who  died  our  souls  to  save." 
And  the  Maiden  she  stniggled  in  his  hot  grasp  there, — 
"  0,  warrior  of  the  Cross  ! — oh,  spare — oh,  spare  !" 
Bxit  she  sank  like  a  blighted  flower, 
And  her  innocence  faded  in  that  hour. 

And  onward  still  with  clamours  and  huiTaws  they  bent, 

The  Knight  and  his  warriors  too  : 
East  and  west,  north  and  south,  wherever  they  went, 

They  pillaged,  and  they  burned  and  they  slew. 
Brightly  shone  the  clear  moon  oiit  through  the  dusk, 
When  these  wandering  mai-auders  they  came  to  a  mosque. 
Where  children  and  old  men  gray 
Knelt  reverently  down  to  pray. 

"  Cut  them   down,"   cries  the  Knight,  "  with  battle-axe 
and  sword  ; 

To  Hell's  hot  flames  let  them  go  ; 
They  believe  not  in  Christ,  our  own  blessed  Lord  ; 

Let  the  blood  of  the  Heathen  How  '.'' 
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Terribly  their  swords  smote  the  weak  trembling  group; — 
But  ha  !  what  strange  terror  seizes  on  the  troop  1 

Their  swords  fall  down  from  their  hands, 

And  quenched  are  the  flaming  brands. 

No  longer  o'er  the  scene  shone  the  moonbeams  mild, 

But  the  sky  became  fiery  red  ; 
In  vain  and  in  vain  shouts  the  Knight  half  wild,  — 

The  words  on  his  lips  are  dead. 
And  the  Man  with  the  armour  that  glittered  like  the  snow 
Is  here  like  the  thunderbolt  —his  "fierce  eyes  show 
The  anger  and  disdain  of  his  soul, 
And  flames  of  fire  around  him  roll. 

"  A  third  time  I  encounter  thee,  a  third  time  we  meet. 

But  I  come  not  to  warn  thee  again  ; 
Thou  hast  trampled  upon  innocence  beneath  thy  feet, 

Thou  prayest  to  God  o'er  heaps  of  slain. 
Unnatural  and  base,  thy  cruel  deeds  are  done. 
Thy  doom  it  is  pronounced  by  God's  holy  Son. 
And  this  is  the  hour  of  thy  doom, 
The  next  shall  enwrap  thee  in  gloom." 

Then  speedily  with  shouts,  and  clamours  of  hurrah  ! 

The  Pale  Spirits  of  Darkness  came  ; 
In  vain  the  Wild  Knight  and  his  vassals,  in  dismay, 

Fled  from  their  grasp  of  flame. 
The  White  Man  changed  to  a  Demon  black  as  night ; 
Terribly  he  flashed  on  the  Doomed  One's  sight  : 
His  heart  from  his  frame  he  tore. 
And  rent  it — I  saw  no  more. 
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inigljt  6bh)iivb. 

BY      STAFFELD. 
"  En  Riclder  over  Heden  red." 

The  young  Knight  over  the  heather  he  rode ; 

"  Oh  !  whither  and  whither  dost  thou  go  1" 
"  I  shall  be  off — and  I  will  be  of!', 

And  I  vow  that  I  will  come  back  no  moe." 

"  Oh  !  stay,  dear  love,  oh  !  tarry  awhile, 

And  draw  o'er  thy  steed  thy  gold  reins  tight ; 

Oh  !  love  remember  the  vows  you  sware, 

They  were  heard  in  yonder  heaven  of  light." 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  words  were  biit  idle  talk, 

How  could'st  thou,  child,  in  such  tales  confide  I 

And  over  the  land,  and  over  -fehe  sea. 

The  winds  have  borne  tliem  wild  and  wide." 

"  No,  Edward,  no,  and  it  is  not  so. 

The  promise  you  gave  to  the  trusting  Maid, 

The  heart's-word  must  be  kept  by  thee, 

Though  thou  in  thy  cold  black  grave  wert  laid, ; 

"  Oh  !  Edward,  Edward,  and  is  it  thou, 
Who  taught  me  to  hold  thee  so  truly  dear 

Who  sweetly  and  tenderly  whispered  me  oft, 
And  still  art  shrined  in  my  bosom  here. 

"  And  didst  thou  not  with  the  breath  of  love, 
Warm  as  the  sun  in  a  bright  May  day, 

Make  the  young  rose  of  my  heart  grow  strong, 
Till  thy  false  mind  stole  its  flower  away. 
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"  With  loving  force,  and  with  soothing  wiles, 

Beneath  the  shade  of  the  elder  tree, 
I  heard  thy  vows — I  heard  and  believed — 

And  wilt  thou,  love,  look  cold  on  me  1 

"  I  was  so  timid,  and  weak,  and  young, 

With  smiles  of  love,  and  w^ith  tears  of  pain, 

I  slumbered  on  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 

Ah  !  gentle  dream,  wert  thou  here  again  ' 

'•'  Ah  !  Edward,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  spring 
Went  and  came,  but  no  joy  they  brought. 

My  bosom  it  rose  so  heavy  and  strange. 

Oh  !  why  with  woe  was  my  heart  so  fraught 

"  Cast  now  thy  deceived  young  Maiden  away, 
And  ride  to  the  war  like  a  bold  young  chief ; 

Thy  loved  one  shall  die  in  the  world's  cold  mock. 
And  thine  innocent  child  be  the  heir  of  grief. 


o' 


"  Go  hence,  go  hence,  yet  never  shalt  thou 
Be  wholly  out  of  thy  Maiden's  heart. 

Thy  self  is  divided,  dear  love,  in  two. 
And  in  my  bosom  there  lieth  a  part." 

The  Knight  looked  down  from  his  gallant  steed— ^ 
And,  oh  !  how  bright  did  the  Maid  appear ; 

Again  he  looked  from  his  gallant  steed, 
The  Maid  was  drooping  with  woe  and  fear. 
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Then  quick  from  the  saddle  Knight  Edward  leapt, 
And  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  damsel  bright, 

And  song,  and  music,  and  rosy  smiles, 

Were  round  them  both  on  their  bridal  night.* 


»<>;»io« 

"  Det  war  Ridder  Aag6." 

It  was  the  Knight,  Sir  Aage, — 

Down  the  fair  green  isle  rode  he  ; 
He  wooed  Maiden  Elsebille, 

And  fair  as  gentle  May  was  she. 

He  wooed  Maiden  Elsebille, 

All  with  jewels,  smiles,  and  gold  : 
And  on  the  Monday  following 

The  Knight  lay  dead  in  the  deep  black  mould. 

It  was  Maiden  Elsebille — 

Oh  !  she  drooped  both  night  and  day ; 
And  Knight  Sir  Aage  heard  her  cry, 

As  in  the  black  mould  dead  he  lay. 

Uprose  Knight  Sir  Aage, 

His  cof&n  upon  his  back  took  he  ; 
So  drew  he  nigh  to  her  lonely  bower, 

Toiling  much  and  sorrowingly. 


*  See  the  beautiful  old  English  ballad, — 

"  Childe  Waters  in  his  stable  stoode, 
And  stroakt  hys  milke-white  steedc." 
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He  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  coffin-lid, 
Gently,  softly  knocked  the  Knight ; — 

"  Now  stand  up,  Maiden  Else, 
Let  mc  in,  thou  ladye  bright." 

Then  answered  Maiden  Else, — 

"  Sooth,  I'll  not  unlatch  my  door. 
Until  yoii  name  the  name  of  Jesus, 

Just  as  you  could  do  before." 

"  Now  stand  up,  fair  Elsel)illc, 

Now  unbar  thy  bower's  door  ; 
I  can  name  the  name  of  Jesus, 

Just  as  I  could  do  before." 

Up  then  stood  proud  Elsebille, 

Tears  upon  her  cheeks  red  flower, 
Up  she  rose,  and  let  the  Dcadman 

Into  her  lonely  bower. 

Then  she  took  a  comb  all  golden, 

And  she  combed  his  lovely  hair  ; 
For  every  hair  the  Maiden  combed, 

A  tear  she  shed  of  dark  despair. 

"  Hear  me  now,  dear  Ridder  AagS, 

Dearest,  truest  sweetheart  mine. 
How  is  it  in  the  black  earth, 

In  that  lonely  grave  of  thine  ]" — 
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"  Whensoe'er  thy  heart  rejoices, 
When  thy  spirit's  glad  and  hght, 

Then  is  my  cold  and  gloomy  coffin 
Filled  with  rose-leaves  bright. 


"  Whensoe'er  thy  spirit  grieveth, 
And  thy  heart,  sweet  love,  is  sore, 

Then  is  my  cold  and  gloomy  coffin 
Filled  with  clotted  gore. 

"  Even  now  the  red  cock  croweth ; 

See  the  streaks  of  morning  gray,-^ 
To  their  graves  must  all  the  Spirits, 

And  I  must  with  them  away." 

"  Now,  oh  now,  the  black  cock  croweth, 

Hark  !  his  call  Imust  obey; 
Now  the  Gates  of  Heaven  are  open, 

And  I  nmst  away. 

Uprose  Knight  Sir  Aage, 

His  coffin  upon  his  back  took  he  ; 
And  to  the  Churchyard  straight  he  went, 

Toiling  much  and  sorrowingly. 

This  did  Maiden  Elscbill^, 

Sad  in  heart,  in  spirit  sore ; 
She  followed  her  sweetheart's  footsteps, 

In  the  twiliglit  dim  and  hoar. 
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When  she  passed  the  lone  wood, 

Into  the  Churchyard  old  and  gray, 
Then  Ridder  Aage's  gold-bright  hair 

'Gan  to  fade  away. 

When  she  passed  the  Churchyard, 

Into  the  Church's  porch  so  gray, 
Then  Ridder  Aage's  rose-bright  cheeks 

'Gan  to  fade  away. 


"  Xow  hear,  proud  Elsebille, 
Dearest  sweetheart  mine, 

Never  more  for  thy  plighted  man 
Let  thy  soul  repine. 

"  Look  up  to  the  golden  heavens, 
And  the  fiery  stars  of  light, 

Look  up,  and  say,  sweet  Else, 
How  goes  the  night." 

She  looked  to  the  golden  heavens. 
The  green  stars  brightly  shone  ; 

Into  the  earth  the  Deadman  sank  ; 
She  looked— and  he  was  gone  : 

Home  went  Maiden  ElsS, 
Son-owful  was  she  that  day  ; 

And  on  the  Monday  following. 
She  slept  in  the  cold  black  clay. 
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FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

fa  t^e  lloton  of  6nik. 

GARCILASSO  DE  LA  VEGA. 
"Si  de  mi  baxa  Lira." 

Had  I  the  lyre  whose  silvery  sound, 

To  music  waked,  could  charm  the  ra^c 
Of  tempests  girt  with  thunder  I'ound, 

Or  the  wild  ocean-wave  assuage  ; 
Whose  breath,  like  that  sweet,  olden  lute, 

So  softly  coursed  the  woods  along-5 
That  stone,  and  tree,  and  savage  brute, 

Danced  to  its  witchery  of  song  ; 
Think  not,  0  sparkling  Flower  of  Guide, 

That  gentle  lyre  should  wake  the  hymns 
Of  Mars,  with  dust  and  bloodshed  dyed. 

Of  headless  trunk,  and  lopped-off  limbs  ; 
Of  warriors,  fiery-eyed  and  brave, 

Or  the  rude  German,  by  whose  might 
The  Frank  first  learned  to  act  the  slave, 

And  save  his  life  by  coward  flight. 
J^o — thou,  my  girl,  shouldst  be  my  theme  ; 

Thy  beauties,  on  each  sounding  string 
In  music — like  some  charming  dream, 

Thine  or  an  angel's — aye  should  ring. 
A  discord  struck  at  times  might  speak 

Thy  pretty  poutings — but  the  chords 
Should  hymn  the  brightness  of  thy  check, 

Thine  eves,  more  elotiuent  than  words, 
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Thy  statue-shape,  the  grace  that  plays 

Through  all  thy  movements — and  my  heart 
Smit  like  a  violet,  when  the  rays 

Of  Summer  round  its  blue  buds  dart. 
Yes— I  would  sing,  how  by  thy  power, 
A  bondaged  slave  I'm  doomed  to  be, 
Because  in  some  unlucky  hour 

I  gazed  on  beauty — gazed  on  thee. 
And  how  since  then  I  tug  the  oar 

In  her  sad  bark,  by  Venus  chained, 
No  nearer  to  th'  enchanting  shore, 

But  still  repelled — still,  still  disdained. 
No  more,  through  thee,  I  wheel  the  steed 

Along  the  plain,  with  curb  of  gold ; 
No  more  I  urge  his  lightning  speed 

With  biting  spur  and  reins  unrolled. 
Through  thee  no  more  the  sword  I  wield, 

Its  glittering  edge  is  dulled  by  rust, 
Nor  wrestle  proudly  on  the  field. 

Stained  with  the  combat's  noble  dust. 
Through  thee  no  more  my  once-loved  Muse 

Delights  my  soul,  inspires  my  mind, 
The  amorous  lyre  alone  I  choose, 

Whose  softness,  like  some  warbling  wind, 
Dissolves  my  soul  in  bliss  away^ 

And  wakens  only  pleasing  sighs  : 
Thus  pass  my  hours,  once  bright  and  gay, 
When  absent  from  thy  heavcn-bluc  eyes. 
Through  thee,  my  friend  who  loved  me  well, 
Importunate  and  harsh  has  grown — 
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There  was  a  time  when  to  my  cell, 

Ah  to  some  port,  that  friend  has  flown, 
To  pour  his  secrets  in  my  ear, 

To  make  his  joys  and  sorrows  mine — 
Such  were  we  once — alas  !  I  fear 

Through  thee  Fve  bui-st  that  bond  divir "!. 
He  shuns  my  face,  he  hates  my  sight, 

As  hates  the  traveller  the  asp, 
Whereat  he  gazed  in  rage  and  fright, 

Ere  strangled  in  his  brawny  grasp. 
From  the  hard  earth  thou  wert  not  bom. 

The  snow  was  not  thy  heartless  sire — 
Why  then  should  aught  so  fair  have  scorn  1 

Shovild  aught  so  fair  give  way  to  ire  ? 
Tremble  when  thinking  of  that  maid, 

Fair  Anaxarete  of  old, 
Who  for  her  scorn,  by  heaven  repaid. 

Was  turned  to  marble  hard  and  cold ; 
From  her  rough  breast  soft  pity  fled, 

Till  from  her  lattice  she  descried 
Iphis,  her  lover,  cold  and  dead — 

A  melancholy  suicide ; 
Hanged  by  the  neck,  but  beauteous  still, 

The  fatal  rope  had  eased  his  pain. 
But  given  eternity  of  ill 

For  some  few  moments  of  disdain. 
'Twas  then  her  breast  to  softness  turned. 

Felt  Cupid's  flames — but,  ah,  too  late ; 
'Twas  then  she  cursed  the  heart  that  spurned. 

And  moaned  and  raged,  accusing  Fate.' 
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Alas  !  what  boots  repentance  now, 

The  shaft  is  shot,  the  boy's  no  more  1 
Thus  thought  she,  as  with  haggard  brow 

Her  raven  locks  she  wildly  tore, 
And  gazed,  and  hardened  into  stone — 

Through  every  vein,  through  every  limb, 
An  icy  chillness,  all  unknown, 

Shoots  with  electric  force,  till  dim 
Her  bright  eyes  grow,  and  fixed  her  hands, 

Her  rosy  blood  forgets  to  flow, 
Her  fillets  became  marble  bands, 

Her  cheek  put  off  its  purple  glow. 
Like  some  fine  sculpture  thus  she  stood. 

And  Salamis,  with  wondering  eyes, 
Vowed  that  a  maid  of  heart  so  rude. 

Deserved  the  vengeance  of  the  skies. 
And  less  the  miracle  admired, 

Than  the  dread  punishment  that  fell 
On  her  who  once  each  bosom  fired, 

But  loved  not  him  who  loved  so  well. 
Be  warned  then,  Ladye  fair,  in  time. 

Lest  Nemesis  become  thy  foe  ; 
Let  golden  harp  and  splendid  Thyme 

The  glories  of  thy  beauty  show. 
And  bless  the  bard  who  now  awakes 

The  lutd,  to  sing  thy  rosy  bloom. 
Ere  Vengeance  her  red  right-arm  shakes, 

And  whelms  thee  fiercely  to  the  tomb. 
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"  Era  uu  Ladron  malo  que  mas  querie  furtar." 

There  was  a  wicked  picki)ocket  of  old,  as  stories  tell, 

Who  better  loved  to  rob  and  filch,  and  walk  the  ways  of  hell, 

Than  hear  the  church,  or  go  to  mass  when  rang  the  Sunday 

hell  ;— 
Now  you  shall  hear,  my  brethren,  what  this  pickpocket  befel. 

If  he  had  other  vices,  as  'tis  very  like  he  had, 

They're  not  recorded  of  him — so  we  will  not  be  so  bad 

As  to  condemn  him  for  them  ; — that  he  was  a  sinner  sad 

Is  sure  ; — may  God — in  whom  we  all  believe — forgive  the  lad 

In  the  height  of  all  his  heinous  crimes,  he  had  one  wholesome  trick 
Which  finally  preserved  him  from  the  clutches  of  Old  Nick ; 
Inthesweetand  blessed  Virgin  he  believed  through  thin  and  thick 
And  at  her  majesty's  altar,  for  hours  on  hours  he'd  stick. 

He  said  his  Ave  Mary  in  a  way  the  most  discreet ; 

He  knelt  down  in  the  kennels  to  her  image  in  the  street ; 

He  said  his  Ave  Mary,  and  indeed  it  was  a  treat 

To  hear  this  thief  so  reverently  tlie  holy  words  repeat. 

But  he  who  walks  in  evil  ways,  in  evil  ways  will  fall  : 
Our  thief  was  caught  one  moonlight  night  making  aglorioushau' 
And  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged — alas  !  alas  !  not  all 
The  counscllers  in  Spain  could  save  him,  loud  as  they  can  bawl. 
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He  was  taken  to  the  gallows,  and  a  handkerchief  was  tied 
Across  his  eyes — poor  fellow !  you  may  guess  how  much  he  cried  ; 
But  little  cared  the  hangman,  how  he  snivelled  or  he  sighed, 
He  strung  him  up,  and  turned  him  off,  to  take  his  acorn  ride.* 

This  hapless  holy  thief  was  thus  suspended  high  in  air — 

"  He's  dead — he's  dead  !  "  exclaimed  the  crowd,  and  then  they 

said  a  prayer ; 
Oh !  had  they  known  what  soon  they  knew,  I'm  certain  they 

would  ne'er 
Have  done  unto  this  gentleman  what  they  were  doing  there. 

The  glorious  Mother — she  who  watches  o'er  us  night  and  day, 
And  from  her  chosen  servants  never  turns  her  eyes  away, 
Who  guards  them  with  unerring  love,  offend  her  as  they  may — 
Resolved  this  thief  should  ne'er  become  Old  Nicholas's  prey. 

She  gratefully  remembered  all  the  worship  he  had  paid. 
And  all  the  genuflections  in  the  mud  that  he  had  made ; 
Her  blessed  hands  beneath  his  feet  she  carefully  conveyed ; 
The  thief  swung  on, but  felt  no  pain,and  simg  out,"  Who's  afraid?" 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  unto  the  gloomy  gibbet  came 
His  friends  and  relatives  in  tears,  a-bawling  out  his  name ; 
They  thought  him  dead,  and  doubtless,  too,  the  hangman  thought 

the  same. 
But  their  conclusions,  it  would  seem,  were  wonderfully  lame. 


*  "  To  ride  a  Itorse  foaled  of  an  acorn  "  is  a  fashionable  periphrasis  for 
being  hangetl. 
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They  found  him  gay  and  merry,  although  hanging  by  a  chain  ; 
He  said  and  swore  he  had  not  felt  a  single  moment's  pain  ; 
The  Virgin's  hands  did  all  this  time  the  rascal's  feet  sustain, 
He  laughed  and  sneered,  "  Is  this  the  way,"  says  he,  "  they  hang 
in  Spain  1" 

"  I'll  hang  here  for  a   twelvemonth,  friends  and  gentlemen," 

cries  he, 
"And  feel  no  pain  or  bother  fi-om  the  rope,  as  you  shall  see." 
When  they  heard  this,  they  swore  the  hangman  should  not  get 

his  fee  ; 
"He  did  not  tie  the  rope,"  said  they;  "beheaded  you  shall  be." 

The  mob  at  once  determined  that  oixr  thief  should  lose  his  head : 
"  Bring  up  the  sharpest  axe,"  bawled  one — another  quickly  said, 
"  No — not  an  axe  !  by  this  alone  are  noblemen  struck  dead  ; 
They'll  feel  affronted  ;  better  get  a  good  stout  scythe  instead." 

So  all  these  youths  resolved  to  do  his  business  with  a  scythe, 
But  Holy  Mary  was  as  firm  as  p^-iests  to  get  their  tithe, 
That  undei'neath  its  biting  edge  this  thief  should  never  writhe ; 
Between  his  neck  and  it  she  placed  her  fingers  long  and  lithe. 

But  when  these  wicked  youths  found  out  they  could  not  hurt 

the  thief. 
And  that  the  glorious  Virgin  was  his  guardian  angel  chief. 
They  changed  their  minds,  and  let  him  live  to  turn  a  newer  leaf, 
And  try  and  make  his  peace  with  God,  and  for  his  crimes  feel  grief. 

Thc}^  left  him  there  in  peace,  to  go  where'er  his  fancy  pleased, 
And  night  and  day,  from  that  time  out,  he  so  the  Virgin  teased 
Witli  prayers  and  sighs  and  ci-aw-thumping,  at  length  he  God 

appeased. 
And  when  this  young  man  died  at  last — she  felt  extremely  eased. 
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(Sarcilitsa  be  Ik  ^^qk. 

"Una  parte  guards  cle  tiis  cabellos." 

0  mj  lost  love,  Eliza  !  still  I  hold 

One  dear,  dear  ringlet  of  thy  raven  hair, 
Twined  up  in  silk  with  care— alas  !  with  care. 

1  wear  it  near  my  heart,  but  when  unrolled 

It  lies  before  me,  big  tears  of  despair, 
Wild  mournful  melancholy,  fill  my  eyes. 
O'er  the  loved  tress  my  inmost  spirit  sighs, 
Weak  as  an  infant,  and  I  muse  in  sadness, 
The  victim  of  a  lonely  pining  madness. 

0  my  lost  love,  Eliza !  see  me  weep— 
Behold  me  wildly  kiss  this  cherished  tress. 
Torn  from  thy  locks  of  raven  loveliness. 

In  tears  of  blood  the  relic  still  I  steep — 
Still  to  my  lips  thy  dear,  dear  hair  I  press. 

1  fold  it  as  a  love-knot,  and  I  bind 

It  round  my  neck,  dear  love  !  This  lulls  my  mind  ; 

I  taste  a  short  forgetfulness  of  soitow. 

But  wake  to  keener  anguish  on  the  morrow. 


^  Dtnnn  in  |H-;iisc  ot  ^Icsscb  Ularjr. 

"  Quiero  seguir  a  ti,  flor  de  las  flores." 

I  follow  thee,  sweet  Flower  of  Flowers, 
And  sing  thy  praises  all  my  hours  ; 
Best  of  the  Best !  Oh !  grant  me  still 
To  serve  thee  in  thy  heavenly  bowers, 


9 
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Ladye,  in  thee  my  tnist  I  place, 
From  thee  my  soul  seeks  hope  and  grace ; 
Oh  !  gently  smile,  and  from  my  heart 
The  gloomy  stain  of  sin  erase. 

0  Holy  Virgin  !  grant  thine  aid. 

My  soul  is  sick  and  sore  afraid. 

Bowed  down  with  sin,  it  kneels  and  weeps, 

Oh  !  mercy  !  mercy  !  heavenly  Maid. 

Star  of  the  Sea  !  my  soul  still  guide. 
O'er  pain's,  and  griefs,  and  sorrow's, tide, 
Till  safe  from  storm  and  wreck  it  sleeps, 
Harbour  of  Brightness,  by  thy  side. 

Unfailing  mercy,  love  divine, 
These  my  soul  seeks,  and  these  are  thine, 
While  in  thine  aid  I  hope  and  trust, 
Nor  woe,  nor  fear  shall  e'er  be  mine. 

Sorrows  and  wTongs  my  heart  enslave, 
My  thoughts  are  shadowed  by  the  grave ; 
Harbour  of  Brightness  !  guide  me,  guide— 
My-  soul  from  Death  and  Satan  save. 


aXKo 
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"  Moza  tan  fermosa." 

I  ue'er  on  the  frontier, 

Saw  nymph  like  sweet  Rosa, 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finojosa. 
It  happed  on  my  way 

To  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary 
Of  Calataveuo, 

I  grew  stitf  and  weary ; 
And  entering  a  valley 

For  rest,  I  saw  Rosa 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finojosa. 

In  a  flower-prankt  lawn, 

Amidst  other  fair  girls, 
Her  cows  she  sat  milking: 

With  fingers  like  pearls. 
I  could  scarcely  believe 

As  I  gazed  on  this  Rosa, 
She  was  but  a  milk  maiden 

Of  wild  Finojosa. 

Than  brightest  spring  roses 

My  darling  is  fairer; 
I  know  not  to  what 

1  could  meetly  compare  her : 
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Had  I  dreamed  of  the  beauty 
That  charms  in  this  Rosa, 

The  pretty  milk  maiden 
Of  lone  Finojosa, 

I  would  never  have  dared 

Through  that  valley  to  saunter, 
Or  encounter  the  spells 

Of  that  lovely  enchanter. 
Here  ends  my  long  canto — 

So  pledge  me  sweet  Rosa, 
The  pretty  milk  maiden 

Of  green  Finojosa. 


FROM  THE  MAGYAR. 

"W  zelen^m  lidgeCku." 

Under  a  forest  tree,  two  lovers 

Once  for  shelter  fled ; 
Falls  a  great  branch,  thunder-rifted- 

Lo  !  the  twain  are  dead. 

Happier  thus  to  die  together 
Than  that  one  should  still 

Live  to  lament  the  dear  depai-ted 
Through  long  years  of  ill. 
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%^z  Cudiacr. 

"  Wsirem  poll  dubec  stoie." 

All  oak-tree  stands  on  tlie  grassy  plain, 
In  its  boughs  I  hear  the  cuckoo  sing ; 

And  this  is  the  ph\int  of  his  golden  strain — 
"  Alas  !  why  have  we  not  always  Spring  ] " 

Would  corn  grow  ripe  in  the  fruitful  field 

If  Spring  remained  through  the  live-long  year  ? 

Would  our  orchards  their  red  ripe  apples  yield 
If  rosy  Summer  were  always  here  ] 

Would  the  frost  freeze  up  the  well-stacked  wheat 
If  Autumn  remained  for  ever  and  aye  1 

And  what  would  become  of  the  maiden  sweet, 
If  the  seasons  rolled  not  still  away  t 


•'  Ach  wy  lesi  tniavi  lesi." 

0  ye  forests  ! — lonely  forests, 

Forests  dark  of  Miletine  ; 
Oh  !  how  can  ye  thus  in  winter 

And  in  summer  gladly  shine  ] 
Oh  !  that  I  could  cease  my  sorrow, 

Or  my  tears  would  cease  to  flow ; — 
Tell  me,  friends,  in  sweet  compassion, 

How  to  cure  my  anxious  woe  1 
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Father  mine,  where  are  thou  lying? 

In  the  grave,  alas  !  thou'rt  laid. 
Mother  mine,  where  hast  thou  wandered  1- 

Thou  art  buried  in  the  shade. 
Brother  ] — Sister  I  have  neither, 

And  my  love  is  captive  made. 


Clje  beautiful  Inconstant 

FALUDO. 

"  Uri  nemzet'  eredete,  derek  jelea  szep  termete." 

She  is  of  a  noble  line,  like  a  gem  I've  seen  her  shine ; 

Young  and  beautiful  and  bright,  all  that  can  the  heart  delight ; 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  1 

She  is  false,  and  false  to  me. 

Like  black  damsons  are  her  eyes,  or  the  stars  that  gild  the  skies ; 
Fragrantlips  andheavenly  smiles,graceful  gesturesjwitchiugwiles; 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ] 

She  is  false,  and  false  to  me. 

See  her  alabaster  breast,  see  her  lips  like  roses  prest ; 
Snowy  shoulders,  marble  chin,  winks  that  tempt  one  into  sin ; 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ] 

She  is  false,  and  false  to  me. 

Whether  far  or  near,  she's  fair,  any  time  and  anywhere ; 
Drest  or  undrest,  night  or  day,  still  she  shines  like  sunny  May; 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  1 

She  is  false,  and  false  to  me. 
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Wit  and  wisdom,  music  sweet,  in  this  graceful  creature  meet ; 
Smiles  and  eloquence  and  mirth,from  her  lips  and  eyes  have  birth; 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ] 

She  is  false,  and  false  to  me, 

Pindus  high  I've  seen,  but  there  heard  not  songs  so  rich  and  rare, 
As  the  songs  this  angel  sings — angel  wanting  only  wings. 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  1 

She  is  false,  and  false  to  me. 

"  Vieie  vietricek." 

A  light  breeze  is  blowing — 
From  forests  of  kings  it  blows  ; 
A  Maiden  is  going 
Where  the  silver  river  flows. 

In  a  well-bound  bucket 

She  draws  up  the  waters  sweet — 

And  the  stream  wafts  a  beautiful  wreath 

To  the  beautiful  Maiden's  feet. 

Oh  !  could  I  but  know, 

Thou  wi-eath  of  shining  flowers, 

Who  planted  thee  first 

In  thy  lone  and  far-off  bowers, 

I  vow  by  my  faith  I'd  fold 

Hound  his  finger  a  ring  of  gold. 
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"  And  coxild  I  but  know, 
Thou  wreath  of  shining  flowers, 
Who  bound  thee  about 
With  this  silken  band  so  fair, 
By  my  faith  I'd  give  him  the  pin 
That  ties  up  my  floating  hair. 

"  And  could  I  but  knoAv, 
Thou  wreath  of  shining  flowers, 
Who  flung  thee  into  the  waters, 
Away  from  thine  own  dear  bowers, 
I'd  give  him  the  garland  that  dresses 
My  long  wind-wandering  tresses." 

An  elegant  nosegay, 

Violets  and  roses  entwined — 

And  the  fair  Maid  stretched  forth  her  hand, 

That  shone  like  a  starry  beam, 

Alas  !  and  alas  ! 

She  fell  in  the  smiling  stream. 


Eire  f  mil. 

"  Pleie  dieva  koiiopie." 

A  gentle  Maid  is  weeding  hemp 
In  her  master's  fields  ;  she  cries  ; 

And  a  singing  lark  inquires, 
Why  the  tears  are  in  her  eyes  1 
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"  Little  kindly-hearted  lark, 

Well  may  I  weep  all  the  day, 
They  have  borne  my  own  dear  love 

To  the  mountain  tower  aM^ay. 

"  Had  I  but  a  pen,  I'd  write 

For  my  love  a  letter  fair, 
Thou,  dear  little  kindly  lark. 

On  thy  wings  the  note  wouldst  bear. 

"  But  I  have  not  ink  nor  pen. 

Note  of  love  I  cannot  send ; 
Little  lark,  fly,  sing  and  tell 

All  I  suffer  to  my  friend." 


FROM    THE    ITALIAN. 

"0  pescator  !  dell'  omla." 

0  fisher !  o'er  the  waters  glide, 
Bring  here  thy  bark  of  lightness, 

Come  search  the  deep  and  azure  tide 
That  sleeps  in  the  moon's  brightness. 

What  shall  I  seek  within  its  waves  ] — 
A  ring  of  radiant  splendour 

I've  lost,  but  soon  those  coral  caves 
The  jewel  back  shall  render. 
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A  thousand  crowns  of  shining  gold, 
Young  fisherman,  I'll  send  thee, 

When  once  again  my  ring  I  hold, 
If  haply  Fate  befriend  me. 

A  thousand  crowns  I  will  not  take, 

0  lady  !  robed  in  beauty  ; 

To  search  the  deep  for  thy  fair  sake, 

1  hold  it  is  my  duty. 

But  if,  perchance,  thou  wilt  persist, 
And  payment  be  thy  pleasure, 

I'd  rather  by  thy  lips  be  kist, 
Than  all  thy  golden  treasure. 


"  Una  lucei-toletta." 

A  weak  little  lizard 

One  day  with  a  squeal. 
To  a  Crocodile  said, — 

"  How  delighted  I  feel, 
To  see  in  my  old  age. 

In  this  very  land, 
One  of  my  little  children, 

So  mighty  and  grand. 
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Of  miles  I've  passed  over 

A  thousand,  to  see 
Sxich  a  noble  descendant, 

Who  so  honours  me. 
Though  we  creep  through  the  grass. 

And  the  chinks  in  the  earth, 
Yet  our  true  ancient  blood. 

Shows  us  of  the  same  birth." 
The  mighty  king  Crocodile 

Heavily  snored. 
And  of  all  these  fine  compliments 

Heard  not  a  word, 
But  when  they  were  over. 

He  opened  his  eyes, 
"  Pray,  worm,  what's  the  meaning  T- 

The  lizard  replies ; 
That  is,  would  have  made  answer. 

But  ere  he  could  say 
One  word — was  king  Crocodile 

Snoring  away. 


"Dicoal  Muse  :  dite." 

Said  I  to  the  Muses,  "  Ye  sisters  declare 
What  beautiful  Image  resembles  my  fViir  T— 
With  purple-bright  smilings  and  laughing  blue  eyes 
The  Lady  Thalia,  for  all,  thus  replies. 
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"  We  think  that  3'our  mistress  resembles  the  Dawn 
In  chariot  of  gold  by  her  crimson  steeds  drawn  ; 
We  think,  too,  at  times  that  she  shines  like  the  noon 
Of  a  snnshiny  day  in  the  flower-dressed  June. 

*'  Moreover  we  think  that  her  eyes  have  a  fire 
Like  Hesper  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright  choir" — • 
"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  said  I,  "  Ladies,  you  mock  me  indeed— 
Her  charms  all  your  stars  and  your  sunshine  exceed." 

Then  I  asked  of  young  Cupid  some  likeness  to  name  ; 
At  once  at  my  bidding  the  little  god  came  : 
He  thought,  and  he  thought  for  a  long  summer's  day 
But  failed,  and  at  last  in  chagrin  flew  away. 


6in:mbi5tii  .tappr. 

"  Cento  vezzosi  pargoletti  Amori." 

As  a  troop  of  yonng  Cupids  in  gambol  and  play 
Ran  about  through  the  roses  one  morning  in  May  ; 
One  winged  little  urchin  called  ont,  "  Let  us  go — 
There  are  roses  more  charming  than  these  that  I  know." 

All  the  Cupids  demanded  at  once,  when  and  where 
Grew  flowers  more  lovely  than  those  that  grew  thei-e  ] 
"  Come  along,"  quoth  the  urchin,  "  with  me,  and  I'll  show 
You  the  garden  of  beauty  wherein  they  do  grow." 
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To  my  own  pretty  Mary  he  brought  the  bright  choir, 
And  he  showed  them  her  eyes,  those  sweet  wells  of  desire. 
When,  like  bees  round  the  roses  in  summer's  sweet  glow, 
These  wicked  Loves  tripped  through  her  charms  to  and  fro. 

On  her  ringlets  one  hung,  on  her  sweet  lips  one  played, 
Three  or  four  danced  about  on  the  cheeks  of  the  maid. 
Round  her  mouth  clustered  dozens,  like  pearls  in  a  row, 
And  on  either  arched  eyebrow  sat  one  with  a  l)ow. 

In  her  beavitiful  eyes,  too,  beneath  the  white  lid. 

Two  Cupids  with  torches  of  lustre  lay  hid ; 

Butso thronged  was lier neck, that  seemed  shining  likesnow% 

One  Cupid  was  Imrled  by  the  crowd  down  below. 

He  fell  into  her  bosom,  and  there  took  his  rest. 

Than  all  liis  companions  more  joj^ous  and  blest. 

"  Can  one  of  you,"  cries  he,  "  a  sweeter  spot  show 

Than  this  breast, which  the  Graces  with  witcheries  strow  V 


6iambnttista  i^itppt. 

"Qiiand  io  men  vo'  verso  I'Ascrea  montagna." 

When  to  the  feir  Ascrasan  heights  I  climb. 

Glory,  like  some  bright  star,  walks  by  my  side, 
My  heart  she  cheers,  my  feet  she  stoojis  to  guide. 

Onward  with  7)ie,  she  cries  with  voice  sublime  ; 

O'er  the  inhospitable  hills  we  wend, 
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When  at  my  left  foul  Euvy  grimly  stands 
With  pale  envenomed  lips  and  blood-stained  hands, 
And  says,  /too  shall  on  thy  course  attend. 
What  shall  I  do  ■?     If  back  my  steps  I  trace 
Foul  Envy  leaves  me,  and  I  walk  alone. 
For  star-like  Glory  too,  alas  !  is  flown — 
Onward  with  both,  and  w' ith  unflagging  zeal, 
I'll  seek  the  loftiest  heights  till  Glory  grace 
My  brows,  and  Envy  writhe,  and  still  with  torture  groan. 


Itliraia. 

"  Dov'  e  Italia,  il  tno  braccio  e  a  clie  ti  servi." 

Where  is  thine  arm,  Italia  1     Why  dost  thotc 
Beg  aid  from  others  1     Both  I  deem  thy  foes. 
Who  dare  defend  thee,  or  who  dare  oppose  ; — 

Both  were  thy  bondmen  once,  though  hostile  now. 

Where  is  thine  honour  1     Where  the  grand  remains 
Of  thine  o'erspreading  empire  ]     Where  the  might 
That  once  was  thine  ]     The  ftiith  that  thou  didst  plight 

To  ancient  Glory  on  the  embattled  plains  1 

Away — repudiate  olden  Valour,  Fame  ; — 
Sink  to  disgraceful  sleep,  and  tamely  lie 
Mid  groans,  and  scorn,  and  blood.    Sleep  on,  and  die, 

Thou  vile  adulteress,  for  the  avenging  knife 

Shall  find  thee  naked,  wnth  thy  minion  by, 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  shame,  at  once,  and  life. 


BOl  ARDO. 

f  orcmo  be  Ikbici. 
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"Spesso  mi  torna  a  mente,  aazi  giammai." 

How  oft  my  memory  gladly  ponders  o'er 

Those  old,  old  days  of  passionate  first  love  ; 
The  place,  the  time,  the  dress  my  mistress  wore. 

When,  smiling,  like  a  seraph  from  above, 
She  won  me  first !     Thou,  Cupid,  thou  can'st  tell 

How  she  then  looked  ;  for  never  from  her  side 
Hast  thou  departed  !     With  what  gentle  grace 
All  paradise  seemed  opening  in  her  face  ! 

As  down  some  snowy  mountain's  summit  wide 
A  flood  of  sunshine  falls,  her  tresses  fell 

Over  her  robes  of  white dream  all  the  rest ; 

I  cannot  hymn  what  passes  in  my  breast. 
It  must  be  day  where  such  a  sun  doth  bide. 

And  heaven  the  place  by  her  sweet  presence  blest ! 


^0iav"bo. 

"Chi  non  ha  visto  ancor  il  gentil  viso." 

On  thy  sweet  face  who  ne'er  hath  fixed  his  gaze, — 

Sweet  foce  1  outshining  sunlight's  loveliest  beams, 

Brighter  than  aught  that  mortal  fancy  dreams. 

Glowing  with  heavenly,  not  mere  earthly  blaze ; — 

Who  ne'er  hath  seen  the  garden  of  thy  smile, 

Roses  and  lilies  blent  in  living  wreath. 

Or  heard  the  music-words  thy  red  lips  breathe 

2   A 
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Like  angel  anthems  ;  feeling  all  the  while 
The  magic  of  thy  glance,  that  like  quick  fires 
Shot  down  from  heaven,  with  love  his  soul  inspires  ;— 
He  who  ne'er  saw  the  slow,  the  soft,  yet  wild 
Luxuriant  languor  of  thy  fawn-like  eyes, 
Knows  not — he  cannot  know — the  power  that  lies 
In  Beauty,  or  in  Love,  the  quiver-bearing  child. 


farint. 

"  0  Sonno  placido  che  con  liev  orme." 

0  sweet,  0  placid  Sleep,  who  lightly  stealest, 

With  wings  of  silence  through  the  mirk  midnight, 
"Who  to  the  slumberer's  gladdened  eves  revealest 

Thy  phantom-peopled  visions  of  delight, 
Go — where  my  beauteous  Phillida  is  sleeping  j 

Rest  on  her  pillow,  and  mine  image  paint, 
As  one  who,  for  her  cruel  slights,  lies  weeping. 

Death-like  my  features  and  my  footsteps  faint. 
So  may  she  pity,  w^hen  in  tears  she'll  waken, 

And  love  me  with  a  love  as  true  as  mine. 
Do  this — and  two  fair  poppies  shall  be  taken 

From  yonder  field  to  grace  thy  silent  shrine. 


■ — soc- 
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"  Grazioso  mio  dono,  e  caro  pec;no." 

Beauteous  and  graceful  pledge  of  love — sweet  gift 

Woveu  by  those  fair  bauds,  wbose  aid  alone 
Can  cure  tbe  wounds  tbey  gave,  and  tbus  uplift 
My  soul  to  beavenly  joys,  and  so  sustain 
My  vital  being ; — love-gift  prized,  aud  dear, 

Why  to  my  arms  hath  not  thy  mistress  flown, 
To  cheer  my  spirit,  and  to  ease  my  pain  1 
The  snowy  hand  that  worked  thee,  why  not  here  1 
AVhere  are  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  maid 
That  in  thy  woveu  meshes  seem  portrayed  ] 
Sooner  shall  life  be  quenched  within  my  heart 

Thau  thou  from  me,  beloved  braid,  be  torn  ; 

A  thousand  kisses  fond  at  night  and  morn 
I'll  print  upon  thy  threads — we  ne'er  shall  part. 


toxmp  ht  lUbicK 

"  Lasso  a  me  qiiando  io  sou  Ih,  dove  sia." 

Ah  me  !  whene'er  I  see  that  angel  face 

And  soft  bright  smile,  my  wild  and  panting  blood 
Flies  to  my  heart  in  one  absorbing  flood  ; 
Pale  grow  my  cheeks ;  yet  when  I  mark  the  grace 
That  shines  about  her,  I  revive  once  more — 
My  soul  regains  the  strength  it  lost  before. 

w     A     w 
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Love,  who  sits  veiled  in  her  enchanting  eyes, 
Still  cheers  me  by  his  sweet  seductive  arts , 
By  those  bright  eyes,  he  swears,  from  which  my  darts 
Draw  all  the  force  that  in  their  bright  barbs  lies, 
I  shall  be  always  with  thee ;  rest  secure. 
The  beauteous  maid  shall  yet  be  thine — be  sure. 
Words  of  deceit !  and  yet  my  credulous  mind 
Believed  it  all,  and  up  to  Love  my  heart  resigned. 


"  Non  mai  piu  bella  luce,  o  piu  bel  Sole." 

The  golden  looks  of  day,  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

Shed  not  so  sweet  a  light  as  her  fair  eyes, 
The  violets  wild  that  spring  by  crystal  streams, 

In  glens,  are  far  less  fragrant  than  her  sighs  ; 
The  laughing  May,  when  all  her  flowers  are  blown. 

Boasts  not  a  rose  so  beautiful  as  she  ; 
The  voice  of  song,  or  music's  sweetest  tone, 

Sound  not  so  softly  as  her  words  to  me  ; 
From  her  fair  face,  love,  like  a  gentle  shower. 

Falls  on  my  deeply-wounded  heart  and,  soul ; 
While  in  her  bright  eyes  Cupid  hath  his  bower, 

And  holds  me  still  beneath  his  firm  control  : 
My  passioned  heart  within  my  fainting  frame 
Is  burned  to  embers  by  his  piercing  flame. 


i 
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'§oiaxba. 

"lo  vidi  quel  bel  ^*iso  impallidire." 

I  saw  her  shining  face  grow  pale  as  snow, 

When  we  two  parted,  and  a  sorrowing  cloud 

Grew  o'er  her  cheeks,  as  when  thick  mists  enshroud 

The  saSron  Dawn,  or  Evening's  golden  glow. 

I  saw  the  roseate  beauties  of  her  cheek 

Melt  into  lillies,  and  the  big  tears  start 
From  her  sweet  violet  eyes,  whereat  my  heart 

Such  transports  felt,  as  never  tongue  could  speak ; 

Sweet  words,  sweet  tears,  that  soothed  my  saddest  woe, 
And  gave  a  wild  sweet  charm  to  melancholy ; 

'Twas  Love  stood  by  thee  weeping — Love  made  flow 
Those  tears  of  passionate  fondness  pure  and  holy. 

Though  dark  my  fate,  those  tears  can  charm  me  still. 

And  chase  from  memory's  page  each  sombre  trace  of  ill. 


f  ctrai'cbit. 

"  Rapido  fiume  che  d'  alpestra  vena." 
Wild  rapid  stream,  that  rushest  down  the  mountains, 
Tearing  amid  their  rocks  thy  winding  course, 
^Vhirling  along  as  if  with  tempest  force. 
To  the  dear  spot  where  Love  is  guiding  7ne, 
As  Nature  thee,  from  thine  eternal  fountains. 
Onward,  bright  river,  like  a  war-horse  free 

From  chain  or  bridle  ;  weariness  nor  sleep 
Checks  not  thine  haste ;  but  ere  thou  reach  the  deep, 
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Kest  where  my  dear  love  lives,  'mid  gardens  green— 
Herself  a  bright  warm  Sun  in  air  serene  : 
If  she  then  walks  beside  thy  margin,  stay, 
Kiss  her  white  silvery  hands  or  feet,  and  say 
My  spirit  flies  to  meet  her  like  the  wind. 
Though  the  weak  panting  flesh  lags  panting  on  behind. 


fcU'iu-tljct. 

'•Passato  e  '1  tempo  omai,  lassa,  clie  tanto." 
My  days  of  love  are  o'er— sweet  summer  days, 
When  in  my  heart  the  blessed  light  of  love 
Burned  with  a  vestal  piirity  of  blaze. 
Gone  to  the  holy  shrines  in  heaven  above 
Is  she,  whose  gentle  loveliness  still  beams 
Down  on  my  soul,  waking  its' young  love  dreams 
Once  more  in  all  their  beauty  ;  still  her  eyes 
Shine  on  my  spirit ;  and  her  heart,  that  fled 
The  wilderness  of  my  lone  bosom,  hies 
To  earth  from  heaven,  to  dwell  with  me  awhile. 
Methinks  T  see  her,  all  in  glory  crowned. 
Over  me  with  ineifable  sweetness  smile. 
I  strive  to  burst  the  bonds  of  life  that  round 
My  being  coil,  and  wing  my  upward  flight 
On  to  the  glorious  tribes  of  angels  heavenly  bright. 
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"Alma  felice  cbe  sov^ente  torni. " 

Blest  spirit,  who  so  oft  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  shinest  with  the  Seven, 
Tiu-nest  thine  eyes  upon  thy  lover  weeping 
His  weary  soul  in  joys  celestial  steeping; 
For  Death  their  brightness  dared  not 
To  quench — though  thee  he  spared  not. 
Oh !  how  I  hail  thy  beauteous  presence, 
Fresh  from  thy  homes  of  starry  pleasaunce  ;- 
My  days  are  sunless  till  thy  spirit  brightens 
The  gloomy  shades,  and,  like  Aurora,  lightens 
The  path  to  heaven  that  leadeth, 
Through  which  my  spirit  speedeth, 
I  seek  the  immortal  sky  that  holds  thee, 
My  panting  soul  once  more  enfolds  thee. 
Why  do  I  weep  ?     Alas  that  thou'rt  departed  ! 
Thou  art  an  angel — I  am  broken  hearted. 
Therefore  I  sorrow,  dearast. 
Wretched,  but  when  thou'rt  nearest. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Iris. 

"  Iris  en  ce  miroir  toujours." 
When  in  the  glass  your  charms  you  view,  love, 
You  see  the  features  of  my  true  love ; 
If  when  /  looked,  I  saw  what  you  love, 
To  care  I'd  bid  a  long  adieu,  love. 
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"  Dans  I'alcove  sombre." 

By  the  lowly  altar, 

In  a  dusky  shed, 

Sleeps  an  infant  shadowed 

By  his  mother's  bed. 
While  he  shunbers  there. 
Free  from  thought  or  care, 
To  his  eyes  so  fair, 

Heaven  opes  overhead. 

Oh  !  what  dreams  of  beauty. 

Pass  before  his  eyes  : 

Sands  with  diamonds  shining, 

Gold  and  azure  skies; 
Ladies  robed  m  white, 
Glittering  like  the  light. 
Bearing  spirits  bright 

In  their  arms,  he  spies. 

Vision  of  enchantment  ! — 
Lo  !  a  gentle  stream, 
Murm\iring  sweetest  music 

On  his  infant  dream. 
Sisters,  mother,  sire, 
Like  some  angel-choir  ; — 
Wings  of  starry  fire 

On  their  shoulders  gleam. 
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Yet  still  newer  splendours, 
Lovelier  than  before  ; — 
Wreaths  of  lilies,  roses 

On  the  grassy  floor. 
Calm  delicious  lakes, 
Fish  like  snowy  flakes, 
While  the  water  shakes 

Reeds  of  trolden  ore. 


ft" 


"  Baby,  keep  thy  slumbers  ! 
Dream  still,  baby  fair. 
Thou  art  yet  unconscious 

Of  thy  coming  care. 
Like  the  leaves  that  slide 
Down  some  wintry  tide. 
Thou  in  dreams  dost  glide. 

As  thy  free  thoughts  bear. 

"  Without  care  or  sorrow 
Thou  sleepest  on  thy  way, 
Happily  and  heedless. 

Rapt  in  visions  gay. 
Grief  upon  thy  brow. 
Bright  and  candid  now, 
Hath  not  dared  to  plough, 

'  Fear  the  coming  day.'  '* 

Guilelessly  he  sleepeth, 
And  the  angel-band 
Unto  whom  the  Future 

Times  revealed  do  stand  ; 
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See  the  baby  here, 
Lone  and  void  of  fear  ; — 
Lo  !  they  drop  a  tear 
On  his  httle  hand. 

Fondly  they  embrace  him, 

And  with  hps  of  love 

Kiss  him  ; — they  are  weeping ; 

See  his  lips — they  move  : 
"  Gabriel  !"  he  cries, 
And  the  angel  flies 
To  him,  while  his  eyes 

Point  to  heaven  above. 


%0  %%\U- 
"  Tu  me  promets  d'etre  constante." 

You  swear,  you  little  rogue,  you'll  be 
The  very  pink  of  constancy, 
And  ask  me  at  the  holy  fane 
To  bind  ourselves  in  Hymen's  chain. 
Certes,  your  plan  is  cool  and  sage. 
But  ere,  my  dear,  I'll  thus  engage 
To  yoke  myself  in  chains  that  ne'er 
Can  severed  be,  I'd  have  you  swear 
You'll  always  be  as  young,  as  pretty, 
As  gay,  as  arch,  as  fond,  as  witty. 
As  now  you  are — and  if  you  do, 
This  very  day  I'll  marry  you. 
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FRO:\r  THE  GERMAN. 

l^ut^ex's  iptn. 

"Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott." 
The  Lord  is  our  good  Tower  of  Strength, 
Our  Shield  and  Sword  of  Terror, 
And  He  will  free  our  souls  at  length 
From  evil,  and  crime,  and  error ; 
The  Old  Accursed  Fiend, 
With  Might  and  Knavery  screened, 
Hell's  armour  dark  and  strong, 
Hath  risen  to  work  us  ^Tong ; 
On  earth  he  hath  no  Rival. 

With  arms  of  flesh  we  nought  avail, 
Our  ranks  were  soon  disbanded, 
But  the  right  Man  doth  hell  assail. 
As  God  himself  commanded. 
Ask  ye,  Who  can  he  be  ] 
Jesus  the  Christ  is  he — 
God  of  Sabaoth's  sou. 
By  him  the  fight  is  won  ; 
He  on  our  side  shall  battle. 

And  though  the  world  with  Devils  were  thick, 

Watchful  and  soul-devouring. 

Ne'er  shall  our  hearts  grow  faint  or  sick. 

O'er  all  their  wiles  still  towering. 

The  Fiend  as  pleaseth  him 

May  angry  look  and  grim, 

Our  souls  he  cannot  slav. 

His  power  hath  passed  away  ; 

One  little  word  shall  smite  him. 
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That  Word,  in  spite  of  fraud  or  force, 

Shall  stand  alone,  immortal, 

Still  trampling  in  its  heavenly  course 

Hell  and  its  gloomy  portal. 

Slaughtered — disgi'aced— reviled, 

Reft  of  goods,  wife,  and  child, 

So  be  it — let  them  go. 

Small  is  the  loss  I  trow — 

God's  mansion  is  eternal. 


UHLAND. 

"  Im  fetillen  Klostergarten." 

In  the  still  cloister-garden 

Walks  a  fair  young  Maid, 

The  moon  it  shone  so  brightly 

Where  the  fair  girl  strayed, 

And  the  tears  they  ran  down  from  her  eyes. 

Now,  heaven  be  thanked,  my  lover 

Is  shining  with  the  saints, 

The  man  is  made  an  angel 

For  whom  my  soul  faints, 

And  I  may  love  an  angel  in  the  skies. 


CHRISTMAS    EVE    HYMN.  365 

Before  the  sacred  altar 

Of  Mar}^  mild  she  stood, 

And  smiling  on  the  Virgin, 

She  pra3'6d  while  pray  she  could — 

She  looked  like  a  seraph  at  the  shrine. 

Upon  her  knees  then  sinking, 
To  heaven  her  eyes  she  cast ; 
Death  came,  and  to  her  lover 
Her  snowy  spirit  passed — 
They  wander  in  the  sweet  sunshine. 


€!)Ti5tmas  6k  iumit. 

•'  Es  kommt  ein  Scbiff  geladen." 
There  comes  a  galley  laden — 

A  heavenly  freight  on  board, 
It  bears  God's  son,  the  Saviour, 

The  Great  undying  Word. 

And  proudly  floats  that  galley 
From  troubled  coast  to  coast. 

Its  sail  is  Love  and  Mei'cy, 
Its  mast,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  Earth  hath  caught  the  anchor, 
The  ship  hath  touched  the  strand, 

God's  Word  in  fleshly  garment. 
The  Son  steps  out  on  land. 
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Thou  Bethlehem  the  lowly 
Receiv'st  him  in  thy  stall, 

Thou  giv'st  him  rest  and  shelter, 
AVho  comes  to  save  us  all. 

Oh  !  haste  my  brothei-s  quickly, 
To  kiss  this  little  child, 

Who  dies  a  glorious  Martyr 
For  souls  with  sin  defiled. 

And  he  who  dies  with  Jesus, 
With  Jesus  he  shall  rise. 

And  Love  Eternal  waft  him 
With  Christ  beyond  the  skies. 


—    ■■ — atts — - 


^tubent  (Song,  bg  Goethe. 

"Hier  siud  wir  versammlet  zu  loblichen  Tliim." 

For  pleasure,  for  pleasure,  we're  met  here  to-night. 

My  gallant  boys.  Ergo  bibamus — • 
And  our  glasses  that  glow  with  ihe  wine's  purple  light. 

Make  us  think  but  of  Et-go  bibamus  ; 
'Tis  a  hearty  and  homely  old  toast — let  it  pass 
From  the  first  to  the  last  with  the  wine-blushing  glass, 
Oh  !  where'er  bliss  is  found,  there  you'll  hear  (by  the  mass !) 

The  echo  of  Ergo  bibamus. 


STUDENT  SONG,  BY  GOETHE.  3G7 

My  own  little  sweetheart  passed  by  me  to-day, 

As  I  carolled  an  Ergo  hihamus, 
She  came  near,  but  a-pouting  she  turned  her  away, 

When  she  heard  me  sing  Ergo  bibamus. 
Oh  !  believe  me  that  whether  we  make  love  or  no, 
Whether  scatheless  by  glances,  or  slave  to  their  glow, 
There's  no  maxim  on  earth  that — as  far  as  I  know — 

Can  compete  with  bright  Ergo  bibamus. 

My  good-heartfd  boys,  my  departure  is  nigh, 
Fill  the  cup  then — and — Ergo  bibamus, 
But  though  small  is  my  store,  ere  I  bid  ye  good  bye, 

Let  us  shout  again.  Ergo  bibamus. 
Our  bodies  may  fade,  but  our  spirits  are  young. 
And  ne'er  on  our  souls  hath  despondency  hung  : 
What  heart  could  be  niggard  that  ever  yet  sung, 
The  goodly  toast,  Ergo  bibamv^. 

And  now,  my  lads,  what  of  the  times  shall  we  say  ] 

Why  have  we  not,  Ergo  bibamus  \ 
They're  most  excellent  jolly  good  times,  by  my  fay, 

And  deserve  a  loud  Ergo  bibamus. 
Our  hours  are  as  pleasant  as  ever  were  passed. 
The  present's  as  golden  and  gay  as  the  last. 
With  the  happiest  times  it  deserves  to  be  classed, 

So  fill  away,  Ergo  bibamus. 
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"Das  Magdlein  braun  von  Aug'  und  Haar." 
A  dark-haired  girl,  with  arch  brown  eyes, 

Tripped  lightly  o'er  the  meadows, 
A  rosy  flush  suffused  the  skies, 

And  in  th'  embowered  shadows 
The  nightingale  sang  sweet  and  clear — 
But  her  alone  I  see  and  hear, 
My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 

A  short  and  simple  gown  was  tied 

Around  her  waist  so  tightly; 
The  wanton  zephyrs  blew  aside 
Her  petticoat — but  slightly  : 
Her  ankle  small  did  plain  appear — 
She  is  the  lass  I  most  revere, 
My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 

The  cow  approached,  and  soon  her  pail 

With  rich  new  milk  was  laden  ; 
She  sat  and  sang — I  told  my  tale 

Of  passion  to  the  maiden. 
Her  eye  lit  up  with  love  sincere — 
She  is  the  lass  I  most  revere. 
My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 

I  wooed,  and  while  slie  sweetly  smiled 
I  strove  to  read  her  blushes, 

Yet  snatched  some  kisses  w^arm  and  wild, 
Whereat  her  red  cheek  flushes. 
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Like  sunset  briglit  in  yonder  .sphere  — 

She  is  the  hiss  I  most  revere. 

My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear. 

O'er  hedge  and  stile  I  helped  this  maid, 

Her  snowy  milk-pail  bringing  ; 
Onwaixi  we  went,  through  gathering  shade, 

A  homely  ballad  singing; 
Ne'er  reached  her  heart  one  thought  of  fear  ; 
She  is  the  lass  I  most  revere, 
My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  deai*. 

"  So  late  to-night  V  her  mother  cried — 

At  once  I  thus  besought  her, 
"  Good  mother,  hold,  nor  vainly  chide, 

I  love  thy  beauteous  daughter, 
Let  her  be  mine — my  vows  now  hear, 
She  is  the  lass  I  most  revere, 
My  own  heart's  love,  this  maiden  dear." 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESP:. 
l^uis  k  Cnmocns. 

"  Quando  o  Sol  encoberto  vai  mostrando." 

When  the  glad   sun  sinking- 
Leaves  the  world  in   shade, 

Oft  I  wander  thinking 
Through  our  silent  glade. 
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As  I  saunter  lonely 

'Neath  the  sky  star-wTOUght, 
Thou — oh,  thou  only 

Art  my  dream,  my  thought. 

As  I  gaze  around  me 

On  the  scenes  well  known, 
Sad  thoughts  confound  me 

And  I  weep  alone. 
Here  I've  seen  thee  braidmg 

Thy  hair  gracefully 
With  flow'rets  fading 

As  thy  love  for  me. 

In  these  happy  bowei-s 

'Mid  the  gay  rose  trees, 
Thou  hast  dreamed  for  hours 

In  love's  reveries, 
Here  I've  seen  thee  wiling  ; — 

Here  I've  known  thee  grave, 
Here  thou  oft  stood'st  smiling, 

My  hea-t  thy  slave. 

Here  I  dared  to  love  thee  ; 

Here  I  pressed  tliy  hrow  ; 
When  the  stars  above  thee 

Were  less  pure  than  thou. 
Here,  alas  !  we  parted — 

Yet  I  live — I  live — 
And,  though  broken-hearted. 

Can  thy  fall  forgive. 
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FROM  THE  IRISH. 
"  §ai)iskc]T  is  tlje  f  anacea." 

BY   CAROLAN. 

At  tlie  dcawuiug  of  the  day,  while  in  bed  you  lounge  away, 
If  dulness  sheds  her  mists  upon  your  soul, 
Take  my  advice — fill  up 
A  meriy  whiskey  cup, 
And  the  clouds  will  quickly  vanish  in  the  beams  of  the  bowl, 

And  the  clouds,  my  boys,  wiU  vanish  in  the  bowl. 
Oh  !  what  the  soul  can  cheer,  like  the  whiskey  sweet  and  clear  1 
Should  aught  the  mind  of  sage  or  bard  employ 
But  whiskey,  our  delight. 
At  morn,  and  noon,  and  night. 
And  the  sparkling  fount  of  mirth,  and  wit,  and  rosy  joy, 
Tlie  sparkling  fount  of  wit  and  rosy  joy  ] 

What  potions,  or  what  pills,  can,  like  whiskey,  cure  our  ills  1 
Oh  !  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  'tis  life's  staff. 
If  sick  or  sore  you  lie. 
All  your  pains  and  aches  shall  fly. 
If  you  only  fill  your  glass  to  the  brim,  and  freely  quaff, 

If  you  only  fill  your  glass  and  freely  quaif. 
The  lover  it  inspires — the  warrior's  breast  it  fires  : — 
Talk  not  to  me  of  brandy,  gin,  or  wine. 
The  hock  of  Allemayne, 
The  grape  of  sunny  Spain, 
Oh  !  the  whiskey,  Ireland's  whiskey,  shall  be  evc^',  ever  mine. 
Oh,  the  whiskey,  Ireland's  whiskey,  shall  be  mine. 

Thus  dazzling  o'er  with  glee  your  path  of  life  shall  be. 

If  the  whiskey  clear  in  brimming  bowls  you  drain. 
Your  muscles  'twill  make  strong. 
Your  life  it  will  prolong. 
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And  happiness  upon  jonv  head  hke  snnbeams  'twill  rain, 

And  happiness  like  sunbeams  on  3'ou  rain. 
Tlien  trust  me  while  3-ou  drink,  and  ^^our  whiskey  goblets  skink, 
Gout  or  cholic  never  shall  your  frame  molest  ; 
While  you  make  your   hogsheads  flow, 
Hale  and  stout  your  limbs  shall  grow, 
Th3n  drink — of  all  the  axioms  that  I  know  'tis  the  best — 
Oh !  drink — of  all  wise  axioms  'tis  the  best. 


%  CuipuKoan  gvin&ino;  Cljoviis. 

Guizonhat  ardngabe 

Dago  erdi  ilia, 
Marmar  dabiltza  tripac 

Ardoaren  hilla ; 
Banavi  eran  ezquero 

Arxenera  guchi, 
Guizonic  chatarrenac 

Balio  ditu  hi. 

"When  we  give  up  the  bottle. 

We  straight  gi'ow  lank  and  lean ; 
A  wholesome  wine-washed  throttle 

Is  health's  best  stay  I  ween. 
But  while  we  quaflF  good  liquor, 

We're  healtln^  strong,  and  sound  ; 
It  makes  the  squire  and  vicar 

Grow  fat,  and  sleek,  and  round. 
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"  Maite  bat  maitetzen  det  maitagarria." 

A  maid  of  beauty  holds  my  dotiug  heart, 

Whose  smiles,  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  sunbeams  dai't ; 

She  is  a\Yay, 
And  yet.  her  charms  pursue  me  uight  and  day, 

Oh  !  could  she  be 
Sold  for  a  world's  richest  treasury, 

Hundreds  would  flock  to  buy, 
The  priceless  charms  that  in  the  virgin  lie. 

She  is  awav  from  me  !  oh,  cruel    fates  ! 

Kept  from  my  arms  by  thousand  envious  gates. 

Vainly  I  weep. 
Vainly  my  vigils  of  despair  I  keej), 

Still,  still  I  call 
The  absent  nymph — alas  !  I  pine  in  thrall. 

Lives  still  the  modest  maid] 
Ti'eads  she  the  plains  where  once  her  footsteps  strayed  % 

My  dreams  are  sometimes  brightened  by  her  eyes, 
The  morning  comes,  and  brings  me  back  my  sighs, 

Methinks  I  see 
Her  stand  before  me,  fair  surpassingly. 

Methinks  we  wile 
The  hours   in  love,  and  many  a  blissful  guile. 

These  are  my  dreams,  alas  ! 
With  morning's  dawn  those  dreams  of  gladness  pass. 
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Ah  !  me  !  what  melancholy  fills  my  breast 
Sadness,  and  solitude,  and  Tvild  unrest. 

Yet  houi-s  there  are, 
AVhen  o'er  my  soul  hope  glittereth  like  a  star. 

Oh  that  once  more, 
^ly  love  I  saw— my  scitows  then  were  oVr. 

All  mv  heart-harrowing  woes 
^Vould  fade  for  ever,  and  my  soul  repose. 
Xav— if  the  cost  for  such  a  boon  were  death, 
Gladly  I'd  pay,  and  pleased- resign  my  breath. 

My  days  are  desolate,  and  dark  with  gloom, 
My  lonely  nights  are  blacker  than  the  tomb— 

Unless  that  she 
Were  there,  no  spot  of  earth  hath  charm  for  me 

Then  shall  I  tell 
My  sorrowing  tale  to  her  I  love  so  well  ? 

And  yet  I  feel  that  all 
I  bear  for  one  so  beautiful,  is  smalL 


FROM  THE  BRETON. 

%  f  oije  ^oucj. 


What  shall  I  do,  my  pretty  Nici, 
I  burn  in  heart  and  soul  for  thee ; 

I  know  not  how,  or  when  it  happened, 
But  feel  how  fierce  love's  flame  can  be 
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I  scarcely  dare  to  gaze  upon  thee ; 

Those  bright  eyes  kill  me  while  they  shine ; 
My  heart  itself  has  proved  a  traitor, 

And,  sweetest  Nici,  now  is  thine. 

How  shall  I  act,  my  pretty  Nici, 

My  soul  for  comfort  flies  to  thee  ; 
I  fear  a  no — for  yes  I'm  longing, 

Ah,  well-a-day !  w^hich  shall  it  be  1 
Am  I  deceived  1 — or,  heart,  oh,  tell  me, 

Dwells  not  sweet  pity  in  her  eyes  ] 
Oh,  yes  !  and  cruel  tyrant  coldness 

Far  from  her  gentle  bosom  flies. 

"Wilt  thou  not  speak,  my  pretty  Nici  l 

Oh  !  wouldst  thou  love  as  I  love  thee  ; 
Tell  me,  oh,  tell — nor  leave  me  wretched. 

Pining,  still  pining  anxiously. 
Quick,  quick, — or  soon  my  soul,  despairing, 

Will  sink  beneath  its  weight  of  woe ; 
See,  how  I  pant  and  shake  all  over — 

Speak  to  me  dearest,  yes  or  no. 
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FROM  THE  ARABIC. 

Xow  that  thy  graceful  form  is  hke  a  young  tree, 
Bending,  waving,  thin,  and  flexible, 
Give  me  of  the  nectar  of  thy  love,  0  Beloved  ; 
Let  ns  enjoy  the  spring  ere  it  is  gone. 

Close  no  lons'er  against  the  soft  knock  of  love 
The  secret  door  of  thine  affections  ; 
Beauty  is  a  flower,  perfect  while  it  lasts. 
But  the  duration  of  its  reign  is  momentary. 


They  have  likened  thee,  0  Maid,  to  the  star  of  night ; 
But  thou  indeed  art  far  more  beautiful. 
Has  the  moon  those  exqiiisite  black  eyes, 
AVith  pupils  brighter  than  any  planet  1 

The  feathery  reed  bends  like  a  vouncr  vii'^in 
Beneath  the  soft  breathings  of  the  west  wind  ; 
But  thou,  0  slight  and  flower-fragrant  stem, 
Seest  all  mankind  bend  before  thee. 


^Vlleu  my  Beloved  passes,  the  bough  of  the  willow 

Sighs  with  envy  of  her  graceful  form  ; 

The  rose,  gazing  on  the  garden  of  her  cheek, 

Is  suffused  with  shame  at  the  supei-ior  loveliness. 


*  This  is  the  uame  of  the  common  love  songs  of  the  Arabs. 
Thej^  are  short,  graceful,  and  sweet,  like  the  madrigals  of  the 
Greek  Anthology. 


MAOUALS. 

So  I,  when  I  behold  tliis  peerless  Virgin, 
Sigh,  0  thou  who  hast  put  me  into  captivity ; 
Thy  lance-like  eyes  have  penetrated  my  heart. 
Making  wounds  that  never  shall  be  healed. 


When  the  night  enfolds  the  earth  with  darkness, 
It  is  the  shining  black  of  thy  plaited  hair  ; 
When  the  day  glows  with  pure  radiant  splendour, 
I  see  the  lusti'e  of  thy  dazzling  face. 

The  aloe  tree  with  gleaming  fragi'ant  flowers 

Diffuses  perfume  stolen  from  thy  sweet  form ; 

So  thy  lover  shall  spend  his  dnjs  celebrating  thee, 

Diff"using  odoiu'-like  songs  that  from  thine  eyes  draw  light. 


My  beloved  comes — but  her  face  is  veiled, 
Yet  her  presence  magnetises  all  hearts ; 
The  exquisite  stem  of  the  tulip  sees  her. 
It  grows  mad  with  envy  of  her  finer  shape. 

Suddenly  with  soft  white  hand 
She  uplifts  the  snow-white  veil, — 
The  midtitude  of  youths  beholding, 
Utter  cries  of  wonder  and  delight. 
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Is  it  a  flash  of  lightning, 

Thus  do  they  exch\im,  which  gUtters  from  the  tents  1 

Or  have  our  Arab  brethren 

Kindled  fires  amid  the  desert  1 

0  loveliest !  cure  me  of  my  heart-sickness, — 
Then  I  need  not  seek  the  Kanon  of  Avicenna  f 
With  thy  voice  of  music  sweeter  to  the  ear 
Than  the  melody  of  the  harp  or  senthir.t 


lalali  \X  lalali !  I  was  sitting 
On  the  high  and  the  lonely  mountain  peak, 
And  between  me  and  my  lover  there  was  flowing 
A  river  deep  and  mighty  as  the  Nile. 

lalali !  lalali !  I  was  clapping 

Both  my  hands,  nnd  I  cried  from  out  my  heart, 

0  my  lover,  0  Beloved,  0  my  fair  one. 

Why  didst  thou  not  come  here  to  me  before  1 

Now  the  river  is  impassable, — an  ocean, 
Flowing  wildly,  flowing  fearfully  between  ; 
Why  didst  thou  not  a  paper  writing  send  me  ? 
lalali !  lalali !  0  my  loss. 


*  The  celebrated  medical  treatise  by  Ebu  Sinsl. 
t  A  stringed  musical  iustrumeut, 
J  lalali,  i.  e.  0  my  night. 
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lalali  !  thy  loved  form  sits  enthroned 
In  my  wreath  of  roses,  jessamine,  and  pearls  ; 
Thy  fond  eyes  are  like  two  shining  stars  before  me. 
They  prevent  me  from  embroidering  thee  a  cap. 

Oh,  come  to  me,  delay  not  any  longer ; 
For  the  sake  of  Alia  come  to  me  in  haste  ; 
Like  a  wind  flower,  my  heart  it  trembles  wildly, 
When  thy  sweet  name  is  murmured  on  my  lips. 

From  my  eyelids  flows  a  rivulet  of  fondness  ; 
Come  to  me,  oh  come  to  me,  Beloved  ; 
My  heart  how  it  palpitates  in  absence  ; 
Come  to  me,  and  wrap  me  in  delight. 


FROM  THE  BENGALI. 

3ong  iit  l&e  llctu  oi  t^x  (Dvigiuiil. 

A  maid  there  is  more  bright  than  light 

Whose  charms  my  soul  inflame  ; 
Her  father's  only  child  she  is, 

And  Veedya  is  her  name. 
In  vain  my  lyre,  that  form,  all  fire 

And  beauty,  would  portray  ; 
But,  oh  !  my  heart  is  sad  and  lone, 

While  she  is  far  away. 
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They  say  that  Love  has  ne'er  revealed 

His  form  to  mortal  eye  ; 
But  he  who  views  my  Veedya's  charms, 

Sees  Cama's  self  stand  by. 
Ye  gods,  forbid  that  he  shoiild  see 

That  maid  so  choice,  so  fair  ; 
For  love  may  then  my  rival  prove, 

And  sink  me  to  despair. 

I'll  chant  in  song  her  matchless  grace, 

And  breathe  it  in  her  ear  ; 
The  sacred  hyms  of  Noodyia 

My  Veedya  oft  shall  hear. 
How  blest  were  I,  if,  changed  by  spells 

Into  a  bird-like  shape, 
I  sang  to  her  in  Yrindabbr, 

'Mid  lily,  rose,  and  grape. 

My  A^eedya's  beauty  fills  my  soul ; 

I  murmur  still  her  name  ; 
She  brightens  every  hope  and  thought, 

And  is  my  being's  aim. 
At  night,  at  dawn,  in  star  aud  sun 

I  see  her  ever  shine  ; 
My  life  must  be  one  cheerless  waste. 

Till  Veedya's  heart  be  mine. 
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FPtOM  THE  PERSIAN. 

A  child  of  clay  delights  thee  hj  her  presence ; 

Thy  daily  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  her  light. 

At  night  she  hurries  slumber  from  thy  lids  ; 

Thy  soul  is  bent  alone  upon  her  brightness. 

Beneath  her  feet  of  ivory  pvire  as  silver, 

Thou  layest  down  thy  head  0  loving  one ! 

Thine  eye  beholds  no  form  but  her  alone, 

Thy  heart  trembles  like  a  leaf  in  her  presence, 

If  she  asked  thee  for  thy  soul,  thou  wouldst  bestow  it, — 

Nay,  thou  wouldst  surrender  heaven  itself; 

If  a  vain  passion  airier  than  the  air, 

Thus  subdues  thee  in  thy  young  energies 

Wonder  not  if  they  are  wholly  absorbed. 

In  the  sublime  mystery  of  their  devotion. 

AVonder  not  at  the  spell  of  power  which  enshrines 

Those   who  love  the  True  Light  ;* 

They  heed  not  Life  ;  their  life  is  in  Him, 

They  value  not  the  earth,  but  willingly  leave  it 

To  be  immersed  in  the  Paradise  splendour 

Which  He,  crowned  with  an  encircling  light, 

Ever  opens  wide  to  their  possession. 

What !  though  they  move  about  in  robes  of  clay, 

Their  feet  are  on  tlie  earth,  their  souls  are  fire ; 

Wisdom  illuminates  their  glowing  thought. 

*  Among  the  Persians,  as  among  the  intellectual  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  tbeie  exists  an  intense  yearning  aftera  Kalon,  or  Invisible 
Beautiful  and  Immorcal,  which  is  called  Soofeism  ;  this  exhibits 
itself  in  many  ways.  Thus  the  brother  of  Mirza  Salem  burst  Into 
tears  at  the  sweetly  mournful  singing  of  a  boy  in  the  service  of 
the  Khan, 
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By  faith  they  can  commaud  the  moimtains  ; 
At  one  word  a  city  falls  with  all  its  towers  ; 
They  are  as  mighty  in  their  will  as  are  the  winds, 
Yet  are  still  and  silent  even  as  marble. 
God,  the  Most  Beautiful,  they  see  everywhere ; 
Every  fan*  apparition  reflects  but  Him, 
Even  as  though  it  were  an  image  in  a  mirror. 
By  them  alone  are  the  pure  delights  of  love  felt ; 
They  have  abandoned  all  for  the  Supreme  One. 


^clillcbbiu. 
Tell  me,  thou  who  far  and  wide  hast  wandered 

Over  gardens  beaming  bright  with  roses, 
By  the  sweetest  lakes  and  streams  and  rivers 

On  whose  margin  Beauty's  self  reposes, — 
Tell  me,  where  the  fairest  landscapes  lie, 
That  like  scenes  of  heaven  met  thine  eye  ] 

Ladye,  fairer  than  the  snow-white  lotus, 

Earth  contains  no  scene  so  bright  and  shining 

As  the  bank  of  flowers  beside  the  fountain 
Where  I've  seen  my  dearest  love  reclining, — 

Small  that  bank  indeed,  but  dearer  far 

Than  all  other  scenes  or  landscapes  are. 

Ilijlimt. 
Fair  and  stately,  flower-encinctured,  perfumed 
Was  the  garden,  through  which  roamed  delighted 
Sage  Ferhad  ;  and  in  the  midst  a  Palace 
Reared  its  radiant  dome  beneath  the  cypress. 
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There  were  roses,  blooming  like  the  summer, 
Bloodlike  in  their  hues  ;  the  gorgeous  tulip 
Waved  its  glowing  turban  in  the  zephyrs ; 
Trees  were  there  of  wine  and  honey  blended — 
Hawthorn,  willow,  violet,  and  narcissus. 
Onward  passed  Ferhad ; — in  other  regions 
He  sojourned,  and  strayed  in  other  gardens, 
But  saw  none  so  fair  and  flower-encinctured. 
Years  passed  over  quickly  :  back  returning 
To  that  much  loved  scene,  he  found  but  ruin. 
Gone  was  all  that  paradise  of  roses  ; 
AVeeds  and  thorns  assailed  him  with  their  daggers. 
Where  whilome  the  nightingale  had  wandered, 
Crows  and  kites  yelled  forth  their  hon-id  noises. 
All  was  fog,  miasma,  swamj),  and  desert. 
Soi-ely  wept  the  Sage  while  thus  surveying 
That  which  once  had  been  a  scene  of  splendours. 
Is  it  thus,  he  said,  that  all  men's  treasui-es 
Fade  and  pass  away  to  desolation  1 — 
That  the  pomp,  and  pride,  and  royal  befiuty 
Which  so  charm  the  sons  of  mortals  vanish  ] 
Go,  and  in  tliy  cell  amid  the  forest 
Meditate,  and  know  that  earth  hath  nothino: 
Which  thou  canst  not  find  within  thy  spirit. 
So  he  sought  the  forest,  and  thenceforwaid 
Found  in  God  alone  delight  unceasing. 


THE    END. 
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